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ong after you are 
forgotten even by your 
own, membership in 
the Passionist Chinese 
Mission Society will 
entitle you to the 
spiritual helps you may 
weed, * * * As for 
your deceased friends 
and relatives, what 


better gift than enroll- 


ment in this Society? 


EMBERS of this society are enrolled as perpetual 
. benefactors of the Passionist Missionaries in 
China, and participate in the following benefits: 


WHILE LIVING 


One Holy Mass every day of the 
year; a High Mass in every Passionist Monastery through- 
out the world on these Feasts of the Church: 

The Circumcision 

Holy Name of Jesus 

The Purification of Our Lady 

St. Matthias 

Sts. Philip and James 

Finding of the Holy Cross 
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AFTER DEATH 


One Holy Mass on every day of the 
year; in every Passionist Monastery in the world, Holy 
Mass and the Divine Office for the Dead on the first 
day of every month, and High Mass of Requiem with 
Funeral Rites and Divine Office for the Dead within the 
Octave of All Souls Day. 


FURTHERMORE 


Both the Living and the Dead Bene- 
factors share in the Special Prayers recited every day by 
all Passionist Communities. In particular, they share in 
all the Masses, Prayers and Good Works of the Pas- 
sionist Missionaries in China. 
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In This Issue 


_ month we announced the publication of a new series of 
papers by Hilaire Belloc. For the Editor’s own eye he has 
sent an outline of the series, which we thought well to print in 
this issue before the series begins, that our readers may the 
more intelligently follow Mr. Belloc’s thesis. That thesis is set 
forth in the Author’s Note (page 141). The following chapters 
make up the series: 


- 


. THE CHURCH THE AGENT OF CIVILIZATION. 
. THE DISASTER OF THE REFORMATION. 
THE PROTESTANT HEGEMONY. 


td 


Jo 

4. CAUSES OF THE PROTESTANT HEGEMONY. 
5. THE Lowest PoInT. 

6. THE SEEDS OF CHANGE. 

7. THE EXAMPLE OF CHANGE IN SCIENCE. 

8. THe EXAMPLE OF HIsToryY. 

9. THE PoLiTICAL EXAMPLE OF THE CHANGE. 
10. EXAMPLE OF THE ECONOMIC CHANGE. 
11. THE Morat EVvIt. 
12. THE MENACE OF THE FUTURE. 


AAA 


OREIGN correspondents of the metropolitan papers and 
Press agencies are not in the habit of telling the whole truth 
about situations in which the Church is concerned. This is par- 
ticularly true about the Catholic position in Spain since the fall of 
the monarchy. The fault may not be wholly that of the corre- 
spondents or their employers. They may cable only such infor- 
mation as is officially given them or may be otherwise available. 
To give the Catholic viewpoint of leading European situations 
that involve the interest of the Church and local Catholics 
prompted us to engage the services of Denis Gwynn for a monthly 
paper on outstanding events or personalities. Mr. Gwynn’s 
knowledge of European affairs, both political and ecclesiastical, is 
extensive and his sources of information unusually accurate. In 
“Sanjurjo’s Revolt in Spain,” he gave us the inside story of the 
recent uprising—a story that widely differs from those coming 
through the Press agencies. His statement of the case may be 
taken as a confirmation of the pronouncement made by the 
Vatican’s organ, Osservatore Romano: 

“Every one can bear witness that the hierarchy, the clergy, the 
Religious Orders, the Catholic organizations—all who have in- 
fluence in Catholic affairs, were completely aloof from any 
seditious activities. Our newspapers, even in the heat of con- 
troversy, have always loyally recognized the duty of Catholics 
to obey constitutional authority.”’ 


AAA 


ILEEN MARY CLEGG gives us a paper which only those 
who have had personal experience of Lourdes can fully appre- 

It was her rare privilege not only to visit Our Lady, but to 
reside with her for seven years. The externals of Lourdes have 
been described times without number. Here we have laid bare the 
very soul of that spot made sacred by the presence of Our Lady: 
“At Lourdes She is the Immaculate Conception, far above man 
and angel in her unapproachable purity. She is Mary of the 
Miraculous Medal, with hands outstretched in an unending out- 
pouring of grace. And She is the Mother of all Sorrows, whose 
heart has been cleft with seven swords of grief, that there may be 
more room in it for our own.” The illustrations are from draw- 
ings by the distinguished artist, Peter F. Anson. 


AAA 


OST cordially do we congratulate the Congregation of the 
Most Holy Redeemer (the Redemptorists) on the bicenten- 
ary of their founding. The reason why we Passionists should 


ciate. 
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have a special regard for the Redemptorists is found in the fact 
that St. Alphonsus de Liguori and our own St. Paul of the Cross 
were contemporaries, working along the same lines in the troubled 
condition of Italy in the eighteenth century. 

To many American Catholics who know the Redemptorists 
only as parish-priests or home missionaries, it will be a revelation 
to learn that they hold a prominent place among the Religious 
Orders engaged in foreign mission work, with over 969 mission- 
aries, of whom 616 are priests. One of their mission stations is 
directly under the jurisdiction of the Roman Congregation for 
Oriental Churches; the Fathers in Galicia have gone over com- 
pletely to the Ruthenian Rite. Father Sanderson’s article 
(The Enlarged Work of Liguori) is an outstanding illustration of 
the marvelous success that has attended Redemptorist effort in 
broadening the boundaries of Christ’s Kingdom. Ad multos 
plurimosque annos! 


AAA 


ATHER THEOPHANE MAGUIRE, C. P., in “Five Face 

the East,” gives us a few details about members of the latest 
band of young American Passionists who are to labor in the 
Prefecture of Hunan, China. Since 1921, when the American 
Passionists succeeded the Spanish Augustinians in Hunan, the 
Order has sent to China no less than 47 priests (including this 
last group). It has also sent 5 Sisters of Charity from the 
Diocese of Newark, and 12 Sisters of St. Joseph from the Diocese 
of Pittsburgh. Their mission territory is universally recognized 
as being the hardest and most difficult in the country. Their 
people are poor, ignorant and wretched. Periodically they are 
victims of floods, drought and famine. In 1925, within the 
limits of their Prefecture, in the short space of only 31 days, 
between 35,000 and 40,000 died of starvation. At the present 
time the people are being scourged by an epidemic of cholera. 
The Mission has met with many a discouragement, many a 
heart-break; but our heroic missionary priests and Sisters are 
bravely carrying on, for they realize that no great work was ever 
yet undertaken for God that was not persecuted, especially in 
the beginning; that was not visibly branded with the strong 
marks of Christ’s Sacred Passion. 


AAA 


UR Sisters of Charity in China have done an almost incred- 
ible work of spiritual and corporal mercy. A faint idea of 
it may be gathered from “Convent Station in China,”’ by Father 
William Westhoven, C.P., Superior of the Passionists in Jfunan. 
Added to their other burdens and sacrifices necessarily connected 
with pioneer mission work amidst a pagan people, the Sisters 
have recently lost their Convent by fire—a total loss! Father 
William writes a plea for the Sisters. The very least that they 
should have is a half-decent, half-comfortable home. They 
have generously given up the luxuries of America for the hard- 
ships of China. They ask very little for themselves. To rebuild 
their Convent requires about $25,000. This is a large sum of 
money, in view of our depression, and we do not expect any 
large contributions towards it. We have never been favored by 
big benefactors who bless (or curse) us with large donations. 
But we have been blessed with a mighty host of generous bene- 
factors whose multiplied offerings in small sums have supported 
our work in China. To these benefactors we especially appeal for 
our devoted Sisters. P. S. No large donation will, however, be 
refused. 


Iper Nard hTretl Of 
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CURRENT FACT and COMMENT 


D R. NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, President of Colum- 
* bia University has the happy faculty of looking facts in the face, 
and concisely stating his findings. Thus speaking of a Federal 
guarantee against the “return” 
of the saloon he says: “The 
saloon has not ‘gone’ any- 
where; it has only married the 
speakeasy and taken its wife’s 
name. A hundred constitutional amendments and a thousand 
congressional statutes could not abolish the saloon. It can only 
be gotten rid of, as it will be gotten rid of, by local sentiment 
operating by local authority.” 

The Doctor is so sanguine of the early demise of Prohibition, 
that he has presented a plan of liquor control predicated on the 
repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment. He recommends this plan 
for the State of New York: 

- 1—A State Liquor Authority should be set up following the 

general lines of the Province of Quebec Act, created as a corpora- 
tion and vested with full power to control the manufacture, trans- 
portation and sale of intoxicating liquor. It should be entirely 
free of partisan political influence, its members to be appointed 
by the Governor for overlapping terms of at least five years. 

2—The State should be divided into administrative districts, 
with the City of New York a single district. 

3—Each of the administrative districts should have its central 
depot or storage warehouse, with a local administrative officer of 
high competence and clearly defined authority. 

4—The element of private or corporate profit through traffic in 
liquor should be wholly excluded from the moment that the liquor 
comes into possession of the State Liquor Traffic Authority. 

5—The most practical way to reduce the use of spirituous liq- 
uors is to follow the Quebec example of charging heavily for them, 
while putting a low price on light wines and beer. 

6—It will be desirable to define with great care the sort of 
place where liquor may be sold to be drunk on the premises. No 
one has defined or ever can define the term saloon in the sense in 
which that has come to be used. What can be abolished is the 
saloon and the speakeasy as they have existed and now exist and 
prevent their multiplication as selling agencies set up for profit. 

7—Limitation of the agencies where the State Traffic Authority 
dispenses liquor, both as to distance from one another and in 
proportion to population. 

8—Liquor should not be sold for consumption on the premises 
unless the local community permits. An individual should be 
permitted to obtain from nearest warehouse under definite regu- 
lations such liquor as he might wish for use in his own home. 

o—The liquor traffic should be subjected to both Federal and 
State taxation for revenue. 

1o—Any officer or member of the State Liquor Traffic Author- 
ity who violates the law or the regulations of the Authority 
should be discharged and not again permitted to be employed in 
any way under the jurisdiction of the Authority. 


Liquor Control Under 
State Supervision 
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11—Liquor traffic areas by compacts should be set up between 
groups of States which are ready to have the same system of 
traffic control. 

The plan calls for outright Repeal of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, and a starting all over on the safe and clean-cut basis of 
State rights and State responsibility. It gives no quarter to the 
Anti-Saloon League and like Puritanical associations in the form 
of another Constitutional Amendment enforced (?) by the 
Federal Government at a tremendous waste of money. 


AAA 


ROM the Seoul correspondent of Le Journal de Pekin, we 
learn the details of the brutal murder of Father Rapp, a Catholic 
missionary, who was done to death, not by Chinese bandits, but 
by the Japanese military. 

The foreign community all 
along the Manchurian frontier 
has been inexpressibly shocked 
by the news of the murder of 
Father Rapp, Director of the Catholic Mission, under circum- 
stances of the most revolting cruelty. 

Father Rapp left the Catholic Mission at Lungchingtsun on 
June sth to hasten to the bedside of a colleague who was dying 
of typhus. 

It appears that Father Rapp was mounted and local Chinese 
reports state that he was last seen alive at a village near Weng 
Shenglatzu. He was then in the hands of Japanese military 
pickets who are alleged to have subsequently admitted that they 
had beaten him, but “not to the point of death. ” 

The Japanese state that he was released after examination and 
that he was last seen by them riding in the direction of Weng 
Shenglatzu. 

Alarmed by his disappearance his fellow priests and friends 
combed the countryside and the first evidence of foul play was 
revealed when his pony, with three rifle bullet wounds, was found 
tied up in the village where he is said to have been detained by the 
Japanese military. 

Two days later, the priest’s body was found in a river bed close 
to the same place. Examination revealed that he had received no 
less than thirty-five separate injuries. In fact his body was mute 
evidence of the man having suffered foul, brutal and indescribable 
torture before death released him from the fiends who were 
responsible for this terrible murder. 

Various Consulates have been informed by telegram and the 
Papal Nuncio at Tokyo is to take the matter up at once with the 
Japanese Foreign office. 

The murdered priest was a German and it is probable that the 
German authorities will conduct an investigation on the spot. 

Residents along the frontier are deeply concerned. It is only a 
week since they received assurance of full protection from the 
Japanese authorities and they are now wondering as to whether 
this protection has also been extended to the murderers. 


China’s Bandit Spirit in 
the Japanese Military 
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Poignancy is added to this tragic death by the fact that typhus 
has also taken its toll among the Fathers, no less than three 
having died during the last three weeks, and Father Rapp was 
journeying to perform the last rites of the Church for one who in 
his last living moments had sent to Lungchingtsun asking that a 
fellow priest be sent at once to administer to him the last Sacra- 
ments 

As Father Rapp was hurrying to aid a dying priest nobody can 
believe that this murder was excusable, much less justifiable. 
On more than one occasion Japan has stressed the “anarchy” of 
China, and has pointed the finger of shame at the crimes com- 
mitted by the Chinese against numerous Western missionaries. 
The murder of Father Rapp should not fail to arouse world-wide 
indignation, especially at this time when Japan is so loudly pro- 
claiming herself the defender of civilization and humanity in 


the Far East. 
AAA 


Vow are fellow citizens with the saints. There is no one 
we more welcome with outstretched arms than we do you,” 
said Monsignor Michael J. Lavelle to the 4,000 Negro Catholics 
attending the first all-Negro 
Mass offered in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, New York. The 
occasion was the Eighth Annual 
Convention of the Federated 
Colored Catholics of the United States. In the sanctuary 50 
priests were in attendance to distribute Holy Communion to the 
huge number of communicants. The manifestation of faith was 
such that the Pope on hearing of it cabled his apostolic blessing 
and added, “I am thrilled to the soul... .” 

The Convention emphasized the vast amount of work that must 
be done by the Church in America to reach the millions of Ne- 
groes, approximately 11,750,000, who are non-Catholics. At 
present there are only 250,000 American Catholic Negroes, of 
whom about 100,000 are represented by the Federated Colored 
Catholics. There are three communities of Negro Sisters: The 
Sisters of the Holy Family, the Oblate Sisters of Providence, and 
the Franciscan Handmaids of Mary. There is one seminary for 
the education of colored youths studying for the holy 
priesthood—St. Augustine’s Seminary at Bay St. Louis, Miss. 
Colored parishes, the majority of which are in the southern States, 
are in charge of diocesan priests, Josephites, Jesuits, Passionists, 
Fathers of the Divine Word and of the Holy Ghost Congregation. 
Nearly all the parochial schools for the colored are taught by 
white Sisters, among these being Sisters of the Immaculate 
Heart, of Providence, of Charity, of the Holy Ghost, and the 
Mill Hill Franciscans. 

What has thus far been accomplished for the betterment of 
Afro-America by comparatively few priests and nuns, with very 
limited means, is an indication of what great results will follow 
upon the codperation of our white clergy and laity. It was with 
this thought in mind that the Convention changed the name 
of the Federated Colored Catholics to the National Catholic 
Federation for Promotion of Better Race Relations. Under the 
new name and wider program, both white clergy and laity will 
participate officially in the Federation’s activities. 


AAA 


Fellow Citizens with 
the Saints 


Re a world that has ceased to apply standards of any sort to 
the rising generation, it is peculiarly difficult to make folk 
realize that such things as the advertising campaigns of certain 
nationally known cigarette 
manufacturers present an un- 
derlying danger of real concern. 
Even to call attention to the 
fact is to render one liable to 
the epithet of prude. Yet, the point should be quite obvious. 
On a thousand billboards throughout the land, in full page 
newspaper and magazine advertisements, on street car placards, 
and even on the sides of express trucks, the reading public is 


It Surely is in 
the Raw 


confronted with the spectacle of a semi-clothed young thing 
lolling and smoking the inevitable cigarette; or she may simply 
stand in a defiant and suggestive posture blowing clouds of 
smoke your way. All such, we are urged to believe, are true 
portrayals of our present day “Miss America.” Thus the 
cigarette, once the property and distinguishing mark of the 
villain in the melodramas of the gay nineties, becomes the mark 
of the fashionable female. 

None will claim it a sin for a girl to smoke. However, to 
quote St. Paul, “All things lawful are not expedient.” More- 
over, promiscuous public cigarette smoking on the part of young 
women originated with the demimondaine and will ever be 
suggestive of her standards. 

Our quarrel is with the advertiser. It all started so slyly and 
with such specious innocence by urging a cigarette instead of a 
sweet. Then, by a cleverly conceived continuity of paid endorse- 
ments, misleading testimonials, and lowbrow illustrations, the 
campaign intensified. Next womankind was exhorted to break 
“the iron fetters which had bound her for hundreds of years,” 
and to “keep kissable.” 

Recently, the campaign would seem to have waned, and the 
copywriters, like politicians who, with their backs to the wall, 
resort to mud slinging, have descended to immoral mud slinging. 
Now we are assailed with an avalanche of nearly nude models 
and of obscene and suggestive drawings or photographs, all 
appearing in the great cause of soliciting more cigarette sales to 
“Miss America.”’ In a word, smut in advertising. 

It is a sad state of affairs indeed. For it is in the Providence 
of God that “ Miss America” should be the purest human element 
for the sanctification of our society. Therefore, she cannot 
afford to step down from her pedestal without tremendous and 
irretrievable sacrifice of power and prestige. She is the measure 
of the nation’s morality. Shall she be squared, cribbed, and 
maimed to fit the demands of a carnal-minded copywriter? 


AAA 


Ix this year of grace the Methodists have issued through their 
Book Concern a rather elaborate ritualistic book to be used in 
their public worship. It was sponsored and approved by their 
last General Conference. In 
its contents are such Catholic 
features as the Venite and Te 
Deum. The Magnificat may be 
used as a_ substitute when 
services are held in the evening. We publish this news not by 
way of criticism, but to show that at last the Methodists are 
awaking to the shallowness of their public worship. That wor- 
ship, frequently directed by the taste of the individual minister, 
was without dignity and often approached the burlesque. We are 
particularly pleased that a place has been given to Our Lady’s 
own words in Methodist worship. 

Now comes The American Lutheran witha plea for the public 
wearing of the cross: 

“When, in these days of cynical worldliness and godless 
scoffing, we see a young Protestant girl wearing a cross, we feel 
like shaking her hand in congratulation and commendation. 

“We like her nerve. She is usually a clear-eyed, wholesome 
youngster with a glint of determination in her eyes and an upward 
tilt to her chin. She is, thank God, representative of a vast host 
of glorious American girls growing up in our churches. 

““May her display of the symbol of her faith be not a passing 
fad but a permanent institution.” ‘ 

No such profession of faith is made by the male Lutherans, who 
manifest ‘‘a shamefaced reluctance to have their religious con- 
nections publicized.’”’ This reluctance, however, “was broken 
down somewhat by the happy idea of the proponents of the 
Lutheran Hour to give out tiny crosses to the constituents of their 
radio audience. Thousands of these little crosses appeared on 
the lapels of men’s coats, and are still being worn. The practise 
of such adornment deserves to be encouraged and developed into a 
permanent custom. There is no reason why the wearing of a 


The Evangelicals Turn 
to Liturgy 
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gold cross as a watch-charm should be confined to the clergy.” 

Commenting on the Methodist turn to liturgy, The Christian 
Century makes this rather foolish remark: ‘‘The whole stream of 
Christian culture, with its art and symbolism, its forms of wor- 
ship and its methods of devotion, is the heritage of every body of 
Christians with the full liberty to use anything in it which does 
not contradict its contemporary beliefs.” Doesn’t the Century 
know that “Christian culture,” is identical with Catholic culture, 
and that when its arts and symbolism are used in Protestant 
churches they make a ludicrous combination. Illustration: the 
Duke Memorial Chapel in North Carolina. 


AAA 


Roy HELTON contributes a worthwhile article to Harper’s, 
which he appropriately entitles, “Sold Out to the Future.” He 
complains that we desire more control over time than the laws 
of nature allow to mortal flesh; 
that this desire has diminished 
our capacity for making the 
best use of our own time, has 
cursed the future towards which 
we dream, politically, economically and socially. He illustrates 
this “sell out” from the economic viewpoint in installment 
buying and building: 

“Our preoccupation with the future takes many economic 
forms. One of these—which profoundly affects family life—is 
the prevalence of the practice of installment buying. This 
method of purchase projects the family desires into a future in 
which the new and larger car or the more ample establishment 
can be comfortably enjoyed. There is no money at hand for the 
purchase of these desired things, but tomorrow is to be a better 
day. Why wait for it to arrive? Why not, instead, anticipate 
the future state of well being and those future luxuries by borrow- 
ing from next year and the years after that? Under this impulse 
the family leaps forward on an economic steeplechase. Girding 
their loins with life-insurance policies, men rush ahead into a con- 
fusion of ever-growing debts, and the resulting irritation prevents 
family life from disclosing many of its substantial benefits. No 
longer a refuge from the external struggle, it becomes, in itself, 
a battlefield of today with tomorrow until, at the end of this pro- 
cess, one finds that he no longer has possessions but only obliga- 
tions. 

“This domestic pattern of pursuit, so confusing to our own 
futures, reflects and is reflected in a larger glass. The weakness of 
our fabric of finance and industry is a plexus of the weaknesses 
of individual men. By 1929 America, with the whole Western 
world, had in its frenzy of tomorrow-chasing so bought and made 
for its future that, by 1930, it had made more than it could buy, 
and it had bought more than it could pay for. As a consequence 
our industry was paralyzed. New York, for example, had been, 
for ten years, constructing huge office buildings beyond any 
present need, in a competition for the rent money of its future. 
Today, building has declined to an almost unprecedented depth. 
This today has no need to build, for its yesterday captured the 
future of construction. It did rather more than that. With an 
assumption of superior wisdom, which is the characteristic of all 
attempts to finger ahead into time, it contracted debts which our 
sons are some day to pay.” 
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FE ROM a recent issue of The American Bankers Association 
Journal we discover that there are no less than 292 churches 
now in default of their bond or mortgage issues, and have been 
refused help for refinancing. 
We venture the guess that not 
one Catholic church is among 
these. Of the total amount of 
bonds issued for construction 
of churches between $16,000,000 and $17,000,000 are at present 
in default. Approximately $5,485,000 is needed to avoid 


The Future: One View 
of America’s Curse 


““A. G. Everett’s” Plan to 
Refinance Church Debts 


foreclosure; and, however necessary foreclosure may be, the 
banks don’t want any churches on their hands. 

A former Government official, writing under the name of 
“A. G. Everett,” suggests a way out. His plan, as summarized 
by the Journal may contain something of interest (ceteris paribus) 
to our bishops and priests: 

“Tt proposes to establish a revolving loan fund of $10,000,000, 
to be advanced by ten men. 

“The subscriptions are to draw 3 per cent. interest. The money 
is to be loaned at from 4 per cent. to 5 per cent. interest to all 
regularly organized and incorporated Protestant churches on 
first mortgages. 

“The loans are to be made for refinancing Joans on buildings 
used for church purposes, and for the construction of new build- 
ings where the advance is the sole lien on the property, and where 
such churches do not enter into competition with others serving 
the same field. The corporation also would be empowered to 
purchase bonds or other church securities at a discount either as a 
means of refinancing or as an investment for the corporation. 

“The spread between the borrowing and lending rates, esti- 
mated to produce about $100,000 annually, would be devoted 
to paying the expenses of the organization—estimated at about 
$40,000 a year—with the balance to be turned into a ‘silent loan 
fund’ for the assistance of churches in acute need of relief. Loans 
would be made at not to exceed 50 per cent. of the cost of church 
and real estate, or the appraised value, whichever is lower. They 
would run on an amortization basis for not over twenty years. 

“The plan contemplates the use of $7,500,000 of the fund for 
the refinancing of present loans, with the other $2,500,000 to be 
used upon new properties. The loans may be arranged on the 
basis of bond issues, in which event the organization would take 
up to half of the issue, provided it does not exceed 50 per cent. of 
the value of the property, and in no case would the organization 
compete with investment bankers.” 

The writer states that there is an average debt of $9,627 per 
church on an average valuation of $18,920 for all strictly church 
buildings in the United States, and continues: 

“Since 1926 both the number and the proportional valuation 
of churches have increased, and their debts have mounted accord- 
ingly—rather in larger proportion according to the testimony of 
church officers. The census report shows an average debt on 
urban churches of $15,846, accounting for $375,939,381, or about 
87 per cent. of the whole. Thirty per cent. of the total indebted- 
ness was upon Roman Catholic churches; 49 per cent. was upon 
11 leading Protestant denominations; 21 per cent. on all other 
Protestant denominations.” 
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‘te the Hon. Joseph V. McKee, New York’s new Mayor, for 
his prompt action in closing certain notorious burlesque shows. 
§|To His Excellency, the Most Rev. Patrick Flynn, a Frenchman 
of Irish descent, on his ap- 
pointment as Bishop of Nevers, 
France. [To Katsuji De- 
buchi, Japanese Ambassador to 
the United States, on being 
decorated by Pope Pius XI with the Grand Cross of the Order of 
St. Gregory the Great. Though not a Catholic, the Ambassador 
has taken a deep interest in the Church. His wife and children 
are Catholics. [To the Benedictine Monks of St. Mary’s Abbey, 
Devonshire, England, on the completion of their magnificent 
Church, erected after twenty-five years of their own labor on the 
site of a Cistercian monastery destroyed during the Reformation. 
§]To Catholic Lithuanians on the dedication of a new Catholic 
University at Kaunas, Lithuania. To the Church in Canada 
on an increase of Catholics during the past ten years from 3,389, 
636 to 4,098,546. [To Marquette University on establishing a 
Mission Course for the study of problems in Conversion and 
Missionary Activities. [To the Rev. John J. Wynne, S.J., and 
his Associates on their decision to bring out a new and improved 
edition of The Catholic Encyclopedia. 
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ON THINGS IN GENERAL AND QUITE LARGELY A MATTER OF QUOTATION 


ADVERBIAL ADVICE 
By Warren C. Huddlestone in the New York “Times” 


OU can arrange your words to please. 
First, pray for them on bended knees. 
(And mention the enormity 
Of verbal non-conformity;) 
Keep modest suasion on your lips. 
And calm them with the soothing tips 
Of friendly fingers; grant a prize 
Of modest, unassuming size 
To Adverbs for agility 
And all-around ability. 
Please compliment the polished phrase 
On its success, and with amaze 
Rebuke each awkward Sentence when 
It sprawls or splashes from your pen. 
Then, if Adjective won’t behave 
And Verb is vixen, Noun a knave, 
Smack them roundly—for best results— 
Rat-a-tat-tat on their little penults. 





“THE FIRST GENTLEMAN OF THE WORLD” 


HESE thoughts on the Holy Name were contributed by the 
always-interesting J. A. B. to ‘‘The Church Times,” an 
Anglican Church paper of London: 

“The first Gentleman of the World!” This is the striking 
title which Pére Lacordaire gave to our Blessed Lord, in one of 
his magnificent lectures delivered many years ago at Notre 
Dame in Paris. Jesus Christ, he said, possesses an authentic 
genealogy which reaches back even to the father of the human 
race. His Name stands supreme and alone among all the great 
names of the world. He bears the Name which is above every 
name; a Name at which every knee should bow. 

Might we not expect that He Who is not only “the first 
Gentleman of the world,” but also the Son of God, would bear a 
Name that was itself unique? His Name has, indeed, a sacred 
meaning: “God the Savior,” “Jehovah is Help.” Many of 
those, who in times past had borne His Name, were no ordinary 
men. Joshua, the son of Nun, the Savior of Israel; Joshua, the 
son of Josedech, the High Priest of the Restoration; Jesus, the 
son of Sirach, the grandchild of Jesus of the same name with 
him; Hosea and Isaiah; all these were-no ordinary men. Every 
one of them was in some way a type of our Lord Himself, or a 
foreteller of the work which He would one day accomplish. 
Nevertheless, He will that the Name by which He should be 
called was a Name shared by others among the sons of men. 

He bears, indeed, many other Names. Holy Scripture calls 
Him ‘“ Admirabilis, Consiliarius, Deus, Fortis, Pater futuri 
saeculi, Princeps Pacis” (Isaiah ix. 6), “Emmanuel” (Isaiah vii. 
14). But the Holy Name of Jesus is glorious beyond them all; 
for that Angel-given Name was bestowed on Him by the Eternal 
Father; and no other Name so completely expresses the nature 
of Him Who bore it, and the work which He accomplishes. It 
was the first Name uttered in loving adoration by those who 
bent over Him in His cradle; it was the last Name which stood 
above Him as He lay dying on the Cross. 

It was at His circumcision that His Name was given. That 
Name was announced “before He was conceived in the womb.” 
Twice was it revealed: first to the Virgin-Mother, and later to 
St. Joseph. 

It was in keeping with the way of humiliation which He fol- 
lowed from Bethlehem to Calvary, that when His Name was 
given, there was no gathering, even of kinsfolk, as there was at 
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the naming of the infant Baptist. Our Lady and St. Joseph 
alone were there, and they were strangers in a village far from 
their own home. We are not told of any neighbors who were 
present to rejoice with them; neither was the naming noised 
abroad. In after years, devout legends grew up, which affirmed 
that although no human kind but Mary and Joseph and the 
sacred ministers were there to praise that Holy Name, yet all 
other living creatures blessed and praised Him. The flocks in 
the fields and on the hills ceased from feeding, wild creatures in 
the forests paused in their hunting, even the tree-tops bent low 
in adoration. The aspen alone refused to adore Him, and thus 
it is, so men said, that its leaves have trembled ever since. 

From very early times, Christians have adopted symbols to 
express the Holy Name. Perhaps the symbols were originally 
chosen to safeguard the Name; perhaps the symbols were used 
as pass-signs in time of persecution. 

One of the most famous sacred monograms was that chosen 
by Constantine as he was advancing to meet his foe, Maxentius. 
Eusebius relates how the Emperor, almost with his dying lips, 
told him the story. It was at the Milvian Bridge, at noon, 
when the sun was at its strength, that the Emperor saw the cross 
of glittering fire in the heavens, and above it these words were 
written: “In this Sign shalt thou conquer.” That night he 
affirmed, the Lord appeared to him, and bade him make the 
standard resembling the cross which he had seen. Thus it was 
that in obedience to the command, the Roman eagles were re- 
moved from the Imperial standards and the helmets of the 
troops, and the first two Greek letters of the title Christ were 
displayed in their stead. “In Thy Name will we tread them 
under that rise up against us.” 

Both the Chi Rho, the first two Greek letters of Christos, 
and “I.H.S.,” the first three Greek letters of Jesus, are Greek 
in origin. About the twelfth century, the monogram “I.H.S.” 
became popular in the West, and very often the letters I.H.S. 
were taken wrongly to stand for Jesus Hominum Salvator (Jesus, 
Savior of Mankind). I suppose that there is nothing to prevent 
us from attaching this meaning, or any other, to the three letters. 
I remember reading of a poor woman who found comfort in 
believing that they meant, “I have suffered.”” Nevertheless, 
the true meaning of the three letters is that they are the first 
three letters of Jesus, and are thus one of the most venerable 
monograms of the Holy Name. 

The Holy Name has been displayed in some strange places. 
In 1426 a new stone gateway was built beside the drawbridge 
at the City end of Old London Bridge. On each of the four 
foundation-stones was carved in large letters the Name “ Jhesus.” 
It is, indeed, a sad and strange reflection on Christian charity 
to think that upon foundations, bearing the name of mercy, 
was reared that entrance-gate above whose battlements were 
exhibited on those grim poles the heads of many an English 
martyr. 

Who can tell us how many thousands of words there are in 
the Holy Scriptures? I wonder if anyone has ever tried to count 
them. But the very last word of all, before the final Benediction, 
is the Holy Name Jesus. What better word could close those 
sacred pages? In those five letters is contained the summary of 
the Story of Redemption. 

“Give the Lord the honor due unto His Name.” “Young 
men and maidens, old men and children, praise the Name of the 
Lord.” “What honor is that?” asks St. Bernard, “what honor 
is due to that Name, once the laughing-stock of the world, once 
the scorn and derision of sinners, now the joy and safety of the 
Saints, and the happiness of the blessed?” St. Bernard has an- 
swered his question in his own immortal hymns. 
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And if we would desire to think of the “wounded spirits” and 
“troubled breasts” which that Name has healed and calmed, 
George Herbert puts words into our lips in his verses: 


JESUS is in my heart, His Sacred Name 
Is deeply carved there; but th’other week 
A great affliction broke the little frame, 
Ev’n all to pieces; which I went to seek; 
And first I found the corner, which was J, 
After where ES, and next where U was graved. 
When I had got these parcels, instantly 
I sat me down to spell them, and perceived 
That to my broken heart, He was, 

I ease you, 

And to my whole is JESU. 





FROM MILK TO MILK 


HE eleven ages of man are set forth in menu style by the 
up and coming ‘‘Emmet Index’’ of lowa: 


1. Milk. 

2. Milk and bread. 

3. Milk, eggs, bread, and spinach. 

4. Oatmeal, bread and butter, green apples, and all day 
suckers. 

5. Ice-cream soda and hot dogs. 

6. Minute steak, fried potatoes, coffee, and apple pie. 

7. Bouillon, roast duck, scalloped potatoes, creamed broccoli, 
fruit salad, divinity fudge, and demi-tasse. 

8. Paté de foies gras, wiener schnitzel, potatoes Parisienne, egg- 
plant 4 l’opera, demi-tasse, Roquefort cheese. 

g. Two soft-boiled eggs, toast and milk. 

10. Crackers and milk. 

11. Milk. 





FRAGMENTS FROM THE COLORED PRESS 


ONA FIDE newspaper clippings (proper names being changed) 
as found in ‘Our Darktown Press’? by Inez Lopez (Mrs. 
Octavus Roy) Cohen, and published by D. Appleton & Co.: 


The killing of Louis Barrow in the basement of the church has 
caused much criticism. 


Mrs. Jones was happy to find her little girl. “What would 
Mr. Jones say,” said she, “if I lost one of these children?” 


“Tt has always been our practice to leave the family some 
money out of their insurance.” —Broughton’s Funeral Home. 


Mrs. Henry Carples is improving after an attack of illness. 
She has been sick. 


Six wounds in the left chest proved painful to Cabel Johnston. 
Friends of Sister Chandler regret the absence of her presence. 


The burglar was from out of town. We find that our home boys 
are good citizens who only do harm to each other. 


Mr. Ed Burnard is suffering from a wound in the head from 
being hit with a hatchet which resulted in a quarrel between 
him and his wife. 


Mrs. Williams, wife of Rev. Wilkiams, is spending an indefinite 
time with him. 


GRATITUDE FUNERAL HOME: We have funerals from 
$75 to $85 up. It depends on what the family wants. We give 
as part of our silent sympathetic service Free Lunch and Coffee 
with all our wakes, babies included. We send out a large coffee 
pot, two dozen mugs, coffee, cream, sugar, meat, bread and 
mustard. 


Mr. Thompson, proprietor of the Thompson Pressing Club, 
has the honor of being the father of his wife’s baby girl. 


Tennis is a beautiful sport. Its sponsors and audiences are 
the core of the literati and hence it is akin to culture and uplift. 


Wilson was carried to the hospital where his condition was 
pronounced as undetermined. He was held for further observa- 
tion and later it was found that he was dead. 


The program for the funeral will be as follows: Organ Pre- 
cessionly; Hymn; Scripture lesson; Hymn; Telegrams, Letters, 
etc., Prof. Dixon; Resolutions, Mrs. Curry; Flowers, Cards, 
etc. Mrs. Ernestine Baker; Eulogy, Rev. Jackson; Undertakers, 
Ghest and Ghest; Deceased, R. G. Turner. 


Remember, Dissatisfaction is the cause of all unrest. Try the 
Safety Burial Association. 


Lucius Green whipped his wife a few nights ago and closed 
her eye for the season. 


This pastor is ranked among the tallest trees in the ministerial 
forest and one of the deepest places in the Baptist river. 


After being treated at the clinic for cuts Leola Curry was 
rushed back to the hospital almost cut up by the man who had 
brought her there the first time. The total number of cuts on 
her last visit were eight—making nine for the day. 


John Howard, 103 years old, died Monday of what was thought 
to be old age. 





THE AUCTIONING OF MARY ANN THOMPSON 


HE following news item was copied by the London ‘‘Times’”’ 
from the ‘‘Lancaster Herald’’ issue of April 26, 1832: 


“On Saturday, the inhabitants of this city witnessed the sale 
of a wife by her husband who spoke nearly as follows: ‘Gentle- 
men, I offer to you notice my wife, Mary Ann Thompson, other- 
wise Williamson, whom I mean to sell to the highest and fairest 
bidder. She has been to me only a bosom serpent. I took her 
for my comfort and the good of my house but she became my 
tormenter, a domestic curse, a night invasion and a daily devil. 
(Great laughter.) Gentlemen, I speak the truth from my heart 
when I say, may God deliver us from troublesome wives and 
frolicsome widows. (Laughter.) Avoid them as you would a 
mad dog, a roaring lion, a loaded pistol, cholera morbus, Mount 
Etna or any other pestilential phonemena in nature. Now I 
have told you her faults and failings. I will now introduce the 
bright and sunny side of her. She can read novels and milk 
cows; she can laugh and weep with the same ease that you could 
take a glass of ale when thirsty; she can make butter and scold 
the maid; she can sing Moore’s melodies and plait her frills and 
caps; she cannot make rum, gin or whisky, but she is a good 
judge of the quality from my experience in tasting them. I 
therefore offer her with all her perfections and imperfections, for 
the sum of fifty shillings.’ After an hour or two, she was pur- 
chased by Henry Mears, for the sum of thirty-nine shillings and 
a Newfoundland dog.” 





ECONOMIES AND EXTRAVAGANCES 


HAT is your special phobia? We all have them, according 
to Emily Kimbrough who, writing in ‘‘Vogue,’’ furnishes 
these examples: 


If you can find any one in the world without some secret re- 
luctance of expenditure and an equally lavish extravagance, 
that person is either not telling the truth or he should go to a 
psychiatrist. Something is wrong. 

I am the one who hates to buy stamps. I will buy ink lavishly, 
and letter-paper with everything short of a coronet on it, but to 
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buy more than two or three stamps at a time makes me physi- 
cally ill. 

“How do you feel about stamps?” I whispered to the man 
on my right, one night at dinner. 

“How do I feel?” 

My heart sank. “I mean, do you hate to buy lots of stamps 
at once?” 

“Why, no,” he replied, “I get them in $20 lots and keep them 
in a little machine. But that’s queer—talking about stamps. I 
can’t use a special delivery. I don’t know why. They cost only 
ten cents, but I’ll call any distance on the telephone rather than 
use one. Maybe I’m a little crazy that way. 

“Oh, no, you’re not,” I reassured him heartily. “Just see if 
everyone here hasn’t some secret economy and some pet extrava- 
gance that he has never dared to confess.” And the game was on. 

“T’d love to talk about mine,” the woman next him said. “I’ve 
been mortified about it for years. I can’t bear to use a clean 
face-towel. I’d rather wave my hands around in the air. There’s 
something about a crisp, shiny little towel I can’t bear to intrude 
upon. Isn’t it awful? And my extravagance is just as shameful. 
I send every single piece of lingerie I have to the cleaner. My 
cleaner’s bills are nightmares, but I can’t help it.” 

The man next her wouldn’t buy string. “Buy a ball of string? 
Not me! Everybody in the house has to untie every package 
that comes in and roll up the string. We mail some pretty funny 
looking Christmas bundles, but every inch around them comes 
from our own house. Produce of the place!” 

A man at the other end of the table was chuckling. “I have 
taxi trouble. I nearly jump through the window every time 
the meter clicks, and I can’t take my eyes off the thing. I lay 
bets on it; maybe we can push through the next light before it 
turns. And my back is almost broken trying to push the car 
ahead.” 

“J’ll tell you what annoys me,” another woman offered. “At 
heart, I am really hospitable. But at one of our parties let me 
see one bottle of ginger ale or white rock opened and not used 
and my evening is ruined. My husband has a habit of opening 
a lot of bottles at once, and I could kill him for it.” 

“T can’t spend money on fancy restaurants,” the girl across 
the table contributed. “It seems like a sinful waste to me. If 
I’m giving a party, I’ll spend carte blanche—but I’ll sit on a stool 
at a counter and eat triple-decker-Swiss-peanut-butter-on-ryes 
by the hundred rather than lunch alone at a decent restaurant.” 

Some one said she hated to throw away soap. She has a habit 
of putting the last little bits together, and it actually hurts her 
to start a fresh cake, although she has a tremendous house and 
buys fabulously expensive bath salts. 

Some one else had traveled with a man who took the best 
suite on one of the largest liners and then refused to put his 
shoes outside the door at night, to avoid tipping the boots. 
Another saved old envelopes and the back flaps of invitations 
and had them neatly stacked, even on his yacht, for scrap paper 
to save buying five-cent pads. 

“‘T won’t buy more than two pairs of silk stockings at a time. 
I simply can’t do it.” 

“T won’t buy orange-juice for breakfast in a hotel. I buy 
oranges and a squeezer and smuggle them in. It tastes dread- 
fully warm and full of seeds, but I won’t pay the hotel price.” 

And so on into the night. The conversation gets entirely out 
of hand. As well try to stem Niagara as to divert the flood of 
pent-up economies and extravagances nurtured in secret! 





AS THE NEWSPAPERS SEE IT 


The depression is ending, for no apparent reason except that 
America is tired of sitting around and doing nothing.—Dunbar’s 
Weekly (Phenix). 


“Bootleggers aren’t making a decent living now.’’—Volstead. 
There are those who think they never did make a decent living. 
—Altlanta Constitution. 


‘ 


Gene Tunney will enter the political arena as a Democratic 
speaker. Now if the Republicans can recruit Dempsey, there 
ought to be a right lively argument.—W ichita Eagle. 


Industrial items which the newspapers are printing these 
days have the look of smile posts on the road to recovery.— 
Virginian-Pilot. 


If the real article comes back, will there be sentimentalists 
who complain it isn’t like the beer that father used to make? 
—Detroit News. 


A woman in Massachusetts has just divorced a husband who 
had previously divorced her. Still determined to have the last 
word, we suppose.—Palm Beach Post. 


“Married men ought to wear something to indicate plainly 
that they are married,” says a novelist. They generally do—the 
suit they bought the year before last —The Humorist. 


Vice-President Curtis is an Indian and Speaker Garner is a 
cowboy. Unless a lot of literature is inconceivably false, what is 
going to happen to Uncle Charles is just too bad.—Nashville 
Banner. 


Certain African tribes require that a man to be eligible to 
marry must be able to run, jump, swim, and fight. These items 
evidently are listed in the order of their importance —Adania 
Constitution. 


The War Department probably will not issue a campaign 
ribbon for the Battle of Washington.—Clermont (Fla.) Press. 


After shooting her husband, a Chicago woman sobbed at his 
grave: “I am going to miss him,” She didn’t the first time.— 
Weston Leader. 


So cancelation must depend on disarmament? In other 
words, if a man won’t keep one promise, let him square matters 
by making another.—Harrisburg News. 


“When a person’s eyes are closed, the hearing becomes more 
acute,” a medical writer tells us. This will be very consoling to 
clergymen who are addicted to lengthy sermons.—The Humorist. 





FROM “TIME,” THE NEWSMAGAZINE 


Wives. In Manhattan last week Michael Maricondo was 
murdered. At the morgue appeared five Mrs. Michael Mari- 
condos to claim the body. Two more Mrs. Michael Maricondos 
telephoned. The first to arrive produced papers, procured the 
body. 


Relatives. In Aiken County, S. C., Farmer George Jack- 
son ran amok, slew two of his uncles, an aunt, three cousins. He 
was convicted, sentenced to electrocution July 29. Last week 15 
of George Jackson’s surviving relatives petitioned Governor 
Ibra Charles Blackwood not to reprieve him. 


Sot. In Carbondale, Ill., Herman Rushkorff, farmer, was 
accustomed to drink wine in his cool cellar until he fell asleep. 
Last week wine-bibbing Herman Rushkorff dozed, fell with his 
face in a puddle of wine one inch deep, drowned. 


Biter. In Antioch, Ill., convicted by a jury of having bitten 
the town marshal, Biter John Brogan dived into the jury box, 
rapidly bit eight jurors. 


Wits. In Port Hope, Ont., hearing that university students 
sometimes took small doses of strychnine poison to sharpen their 
wits, High-School Student Gwendolyn Thomas took some 
strychnine before an examination, died screaming. 








IN EXILE FROM 


By Aileen Mary Clegg 


Drawings by Peter F. Anson 


I MUST have been about seventeen 
when the word Lourdes first began to have 
special significance for me. 

I had heard it, of course; but I had not 
specially thought about it, and the idea 
of ever going there on pilgrimage, much 
less of living there, had never entered my 
head. How I first came to give heed to 
thoughts of Lourdes occurred in this wise. 

I-had been taken by a friend to call on 
the wife of a celebrated judge. Balancing 
fragile cups of tea and munching minute 
buns, while the silver kettle at my hostess’ 
elbow purred its approval, we had lightly 
touched on a variety of topics, all of them 
of a most carefully uncontroversial nature. 

Then suddenly the whole atmosphere of 
the room was changed by an ardent lady, 
sole member, apparently, of an advanced 
sect of her own founding, who spoke with 
scorn of what she was pleased to call 
“Catholic superstition.” She had just 
come back from a holiday in France, 
where she had been staying in some out- 
of-the-way village in Brittany, and she 
had got to know the people: 

“Quite intimately. . . . Such a charm- 
ing study! . . . So Celtic! . . . And their 
religion was so intriguing! ... And so 
superstitious! . 
. .. That blessing of the boats before 
they set out for the long months fishing in 
dangerous seas. . . . How charming! How 
primitive! ...And then this lighting 
candles. before some old wooden image 
and expecting it to take notice. . . . The 
Virgin and all that. . . . Too, too sweet! 
. . . Really it seemed a pity to disturb 
them. . . . Throw cold water, so to speak. 
. . . But it’s ludicrous to wait for miracles 
to happen nowadays. Why, one knew that 
even the magnificently staged miracles 
of Christ were only due to superlative 
hypnotic power. .. .”” And so on and so 
forth. 

“But miracles do happen nowadays,” 
I protested, shocked into flat contradic- 
tion by this blasphemous rigmarole whose 
sole excuse was its devastating ignorance. 


HE glanced at me pityingly: “Oh! I 

don’t think so. I’m afraid you’re mis- 
taken,” and she turned an angular shoulder 
on me and appealed to my hostess. 

““We have the scholars on our side, have 
we not?”’ she said. 

I could almost see her winning expression 
through the back of her modish toque and 
I know I was looking fierce instead of 
taking the matter calmly—that it would 
have been better policy for me not to 


.. But so picturesque! . 


appear so disturbed. But none the less I 
spoke, I know, almost brutally, not at all 
in the approved afternoon-tea-table man- 
ner. 

“But they do,” I insisted. ‘‘They hap- 
pen at Lourdes in the Pyrenees, among 
other places. It’s a shrine of Our Lady. 
They’re probably happening now,” I as- 
serted, with undue heat and without dis- 
cretion. 

The pitying looks were spreading and 
someone was gently amused. 
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THE HOUSE WHERE BLESSED BERNADETTE, 
TO WHOM OUR LADY OF LOURDES APPEARED, 
WAS BORN 


“T fear you have been listening to fairy 
tales,” said my hostess quietly. 

She was rising to greet a new caller but 
I wasn’t going to let it rest at that. 

“T’m going to send you a book about 
Lourdes,” I told her as I got up to make 
my farewell and we shook hands. 

I sent her Robert Hugh Benson’s which 
I happened to have by me. For all I know 
it is still somewhere in her library. I 
often wonder if she has read it. Perhaps 
she burned it, gave it a little auto da fe 
of its own as being dangerous. I shall 
know in Heaven. I don’t suppose I shall 
here, because we lost sight of each other 
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during the War and since the peace I have 
been too busy to look her up; or perhaps 
subconsciously I have felt it would be 
useless. We had so little in common, and 
anyway she is the sort of woman more 
likely to be converted by prayer than 
argument... . 


HAT interests me now, however, as I 

look back over the long sequence of 
events and mark the linking of cause and 
effect, is that this, my first defence of 
Lourdes, if not of great fruit to my neigh- 
bor, had a very definite result in myself, 
because I now began to be eager for more, 
and more exact information about Lourdes. 
I read all I could. Especially I seized on 
people who had made the pilgrimage and 
drew them out. And about this time I 
met an elderly lady who had often been 
there. I’m afraid I gave her very little 
peace. 

Her descriptions of the quaint town, of 
the shrine, of cures she herself had wit- 
nessed—all these served to whet my new 
spiritual thirst. I worried my family to 
make the pilgrimage so that I might go 
with them. They told me to think of 
something more feasible, that I ought to 
know the journey was, at least for the 
moment, out of the question. Frustration 
fed my resolution, as perhaps Our Lady 
meant it to. I determined that, unless 
Heaven itself forbade the journey, one day 
I too would be a pilgrim. I sang with the 
poet. ... 


“Though he with giants fight 
He will make good his right 
To be a pilgrim.” 


The War, however, and the years im- 
mediately succeeding it scattered my 
dreams. Urgent duties filled every mo- 
ment until in the end time, energy, health 
and fortune were all engulfed. The past 
was useless. There was no help in it. 
The future was without human hope. It 
was then when by every human token I 
should have despaired and yet, by the 
pure grace of God, I could not, that Our 
Lady took me in hand and insisted, by 
an incontrovertible series of circumstances 
on my going to Lourdes. 

She not only sent me to Lourdes on a 
pilgrimage that landed me in Lourdes on 
the eve of Her birthday but She insisted 
on my staying there for seven most blessed 
years. And at last, just as clearly as she 
had put me there, She took me away 
again. It was a perfectly definite case of 
intention, as surely as when you or I take 
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a book out of a cupboard and then, when 
the time has come, put it away again. 

While I was in Lourdes, She used me to 
write a book about Her. Again it was 
hardly possible to doubt that, for some 
reason known only to Herself, She wanted 
that little piece of work done. If there be 
any merit in it, it is of Her own making; 
and if it has been of any use, it is by Her 
own grace. I mention it here merely be- 
cause it is the reason why I am not, in 
this paper, concerned with describing 
Lourdes. I am anxious here for one thing 
only. A thing you will not guess at. It 
is to share a pain of loss... . 


OV. one has been at Lourdes and left 
it again, one is living in exile; and I 
know that all over the world, wherever this 
paper goes, there are other exiles who will 
remember Lourdes as I do, with the same 
emotion, with the same sense of loss. And 
what we have lost is so precious that no 
other gain can ever make compensation for 
it, because most of us have lost the feeling 
of the living presence of the Mother of God. 

So that when one has lived at Lourdes 
for a number of years and is suddenly 
shown that one must go away from it— 
one must be shown this quite clearly or 
one would never be strong enough to go 
away—it is as though one were sent away 
from the house of a beloved Mother. The 
experience, the emotion, are not spiritual 
only. They are also devastatingly human. 

The intimacy, the extreme poignancy, of 
this experience, may be explained perhaps 
in this wise: 

You remember how, when the disciples 
were grieving for Our Lord after the 
Crucifixion, He appeared to them. “But 
they being troubled and affrighted, sup- 
posed that they saw a spirit.” Then, in 
order to convince them of His true Presence, 
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LOURDES BASILICA FROM THE OPPOSITE BANK OF THE GAVE RIVER 
“He said. . . . Have you here anything At Lourdes He insists on our realizing 


to eat? And they offered Him a piece ofa 
broiled fish and a honey-comb. And when 
He had eaten before them, taking the re- 
mains, He gave to them.”’ That is to say, 
He made use of the simplest, homeliest 
facts of everyday life to assure them that 
God was indubitably there, as Friend, as 
Brother, as Companion, as well as Re- 
deemer and Judge. 

So at Lourdes too, He makes use of the 
simplest, homeliest facts when He works 
miracles of healing, in order to convince us 
that, He all-powerful and all-loving still, 
He is still as truly present with us as in the 
days of His human life on earth. But at 
the same time He uses the reverse process 
in a very curious degree. 




















THE GROTTO OF LOURDES FROM ACROSS THE GAVE 


the presence of His holy Mother with an 
unshaken conviction, but in this case 
through the incontrovertible reality of a 
spiritual experience. We feel Her tender- 
ness. We feel Her close to us, as close as 
the pilgrim pressing against us in the 
crowd. We are quite as sure She is there 
as Bernadette was when she talked with 
Her, nearly eighty years ago. 

And this feeling is not the product of a 
fevered imagination. It is a calm objective 
fact, like recognizing the scent of a rose. 
Anyone who has felt it will testify to its 
sanity. Fortunately they are many. The 
experience is not an unique one. It hap- 
pens, I am sure, to every pilgrim to 
Lourdes, provided only he be in good 
faith and have real need of Our Lady. 
And which of us has not? 


HEN Bernadette had audience with 

Our Lady in eighteen Apparitions in 
the late winter and spring and early summer 
of the year 1857, the onlookers read the 
exact moment of Mary’s appearance in 
the Grotto in the transfiguration of the 
little peasant girl’s face. Her whole body 
tended eagerly forward as if for instant 
flight to the feet of her Beloved. Her 
hands were raised. Her eyes, fixed on the 
niche, shone with an unearthly brilliance. 
Her face became white as snow. 

In the same way when we, humbler 
pilgrims, come to the Grotto, we read the 
presence of Mary there in the transfigura- 
tion She operates in our souls. They come 
to an instant calm. The dews of a heavenly 
peace refresh them. Fevered desires die 
and they rest in the will of God. The 
graces radiating from Mary’s hands so 
shine on them that they are transfigured 
with an overwhelming happiness. They 
are deaf, as Bernadette was, to any voice 
save Mary’s. They are blind to any other 
beauty. 
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THE TWELFTH AND THIRTEENTH STATIONS OF THE CROSS AS SEEN FROM THE BASILICA 
BELOW 


This experience, as I have said, is not 
an unique one. It happens with such rare 
exceptions that in all my seven years in 
Lourdes I met personally only two people 
who do not seem to have been touched by 
Mary’s presence. As a matter of fact 
neither of these was a Catholic and one of 
them at least did not want the truth, for 
it would have proved too irksome, too dis- 
turbing a gift, with its exaction of a re- 
arrangement of values, a reorganization of 
a somewhat elderly life. 


VIDENTLY, too, there are others 
whose last motive in coming to 
Lourdes was to look for a heavenly revela- 
tion. Tourists de luxe from Biarritz, for 
instance come, to see a survival of what, to 
them, is an outworn superstition; journal- 
ists, ‘writing up Lourdes,” to fill a corner 
of a paper in the “silly season,” others 
come merely to laugh. 

And yet, even in such cases and with 
such slack unintending pilgrims, the Queen 
of Heaven, disregarding their discourtesy, 
stretches out Her all-succouring hand to 
theirs and draws them, too far wandering 
children, to Herself. When this happens 
there are no half measures, for the soul 
who has found Her had found “the 
Beautiful one. ...A Woman clothed 
with the sun, and the moon under Her feet, 
and on Her head a crown of twelve stars. 

. And a voice in heaven saying, Now 
is come salvation and strength and the 
Kingdom of our God and the power of His 
Christ.” And he dreads, above all things, 
to be sent away from Her. 

When he is away from Her, he knows 
by faith that She is still close to him but 
he cannot feel Her presence, and this 
sense of loss is sometimes so poignant that 
he could weep as though he had lost a 
beloved friend. It is true that, thank God, 
there are still left him a myriad sources of 
consolation. A little humble shrine of 
Her with a few candles burning before it 


can bring him comfort and peace and a 
precious respite from sorrow. 

But apart from moments now and then 
of understanding that because he is where 
She wants him to be, he cannot really be 
far from Her, he feels like a stupid child 
away from his home and that there can 
be little understanding or sense in things 
until he can get back to it. There is only 
one remedy for him and that is blind prayer 
until he becomes resigned, more or less, to 
being an exile. For nothing will ever 
comfort him for being away from Lourdes. 
Lourdes was so very close to Heaven. 

I myself, when I look back at Lourdes, 
think of it always in sunshine. It is fitting 
that it should be so. Actually, however, 
I saw it on many occasions crouching 
like some blind animal under the heavy 


lash of Pyrenean rain. There were days, 
especially in. early spring, when the Do- 
main was flooded, when the three churches 
were crammed with poor drenched pil- 
grims, when the sick had to be rushed to 
shelter and still were soaked to the skin 
and the Gave foamed angrily westwards 
with a wild and sullen commotion—days 
when, beyond the sweeping hush of the 
rain across the pavement, the muttering 
reverberation of the thunder, the sudden 
sword of the lightning flash across the sky, 
only the statue in its niche was calm and 
unmoved in its rapt attitude of adoration 
and prayer. The bushes twist violently 
about Her as though to tear themselves 
from the rock. The candles flutter and 
flare, hesitate, flicker towards life and 
then die as if in anguish. “J am the Im- 
maculate Conception.” Nothing has ever 
or ever could touch, soil or assail Her. 


NLESS, however, I forced myself to 
realize that I have experienced rain at 
Lourdes, unless I make myself remember 
the days when my shoes were awash and 
my clothes soaked and clinging, with the 
skies lead above the steady downpour of 
the rain, I think of Lourdes in sunshine 
with the sky as blue as Mary’s cloak... . 
or, if may be, as her pure and glorious 
we 
It may be... for Bernadette, who 
told us the color of her raiment, never 
told anyone .. . she never could prob- 
ably endure to speak of their unspeakable 
beauty . . . the color of Mary’s eyes. 
The sunlight in my memory is always as 
golden as the eternal gold of the roses on 
Mary’s feet. It pours in long bright shafts 
from the ardent sky onto a jumble of 
ancient roofs huddled round a parish 
church so new that Bernadette did not 
see a stone of it, and a castle so ancient 
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BARTRES VILLAGE WHERE BLESSED BERNADETTE SPENT PART OF HER CHILDHOOD 
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that Charlemagne besieged the Saracen in 
it, and failed to dislodge him, a thousand 
years ago. These are to the west, under 
the bowed shadow of a mountain. 

To the south is the high serrated barrier 
of the Pyrenees, where the still unmelted 
snow is white in sheltered hollows of 
steely rock. Pine trees climb up the 
flanks of the mountains valiantly, but the 
scale is so colossal that from where I am 
standing on the low hills to northward a 
whole forest of giants looks merely like a 
fine carpet of moss. The Gave is running 
at my feet. It froths to lace where rocks 
stand clear of the water and its noise is a 
rushing hush; but over there in the middle 
it moves silently with a snaky undulation, 
or like a waved scarf of flawless dark 
green silk. 


§ pee me is the Grotto; to the 
left, arches in a long curved slowly- 
climbing span, and the three churches 
whose every stone is a separately dedi- 
cated thanksgiving. Before the Grotto is a 
space full of praying pilgrims. They pray 
in every conceivable way—with arms out- 
stretched, standing, kneeling, sitting. Some 
of them kiss the ground. They go out ‘of 
my sight behind a saffron sheen of candle- 
flames into the velvet darkness of the hollow 
in the rock, and when they come out again, 
their faces are solemnly happy. 

There is no one near the Piscines, but 
soon—in an hour perhaps—the court- 
yard will be crowded. There will be an 
eddy of movement as the waiting sick are 
wheeled in and out of the doors, and a 
priest will be praying ... with arms 
raised in supplications or stretched out 
wide as the cross, or fiercely, with tight 
shut eyes and arms folded, or leisurely, 
with a pacing to and fro among the 
stretchers and bath-chairs and bran- 
cardiers and pilgrims under the pollarded 
trees. A thousand people will be pressing 
to the railings to watch the sick with 
pitiful curious eyes and to pray with a 
noise like the crash of waves at the foot 
of hollow cliffs. 

St. Paul has said of Heaven, “Eye hath 
not seen, neither hath ear heard, neither 
hath it entered into the heart of man to 
conceive what things God hath prepared 
for them that love Him.” The same 
words might almost have been said of 
Lourdes. Until one has been to Lourdes 
one has no faintest conception of what 
Lourdes is, or what it means and will come 
to mean to one; for just as conversion al- 
ters the whole future of any individual 
soul, so no one who has made the pil- 
grimage to Lourdes is ever, or ever could 
be again, as he was before making the 
pilgrimage. At Lourdes Our Lady thrusts 
such graces into his hands that he cannot, 
even if he would, ignore them. He is com- 
pelled to make a choice. He must either 
accept them or refuse them. 

The change produced in a given soul by 
a visit to Lourdes is sometimes so startling 
that it is evident to everyone. Perhaps 


that is why some of us are frightened to 
go to Lourdes! The sinner may perhaps 
be seen in process of repentance, with 
tears coursing down his cheeks. This is 
not sensationalism. He does not behave 
like this to create an effect, to make him- 
self conspicuous. He is simply com- 
pletely oblivious of the people round about, 
being conscious only of God, and the 


-Mother of God. 


As to the crowd, it is not particularly 
astounded or perturbed at the sight of his 
tears, as we might well expect it to be. 
As it takes healing of the body as a matter 
of course at Lourdes, so also repentance 
for sin. The scene is thus a moving one 
but it is not emotional. Hysterical out- 
bursts do not happen at Lourdes, except, 
perhaps, very rarely, in the case of some 
mental patient (whose disease and cure, it 
is only fair to note here, would be of no 
interest to the Medical Bureau charged 
with registering miracles). 

“Feelings” at Lourdes are “wholesome.” 
Tears heal like precious ointment, for at 
Lourdes sorrow and joy embrace in a kiss 
of peace. To grieve is to be instantly 
comforted. The sign and countersign there 
are, “I suffer, I labor.” “You shall find 
rest for your soul.” 

Visible repentance for sin is, however, 
as rare as dramatic healing of incurable 
disease. Dramatic miracles do occur from 
time to time, it is true, but as a rule 
miracles take place quietly, so that, at 
least for a while only an intimate circle of 
people is aware of anything unusual. 


UR Lady works at Lourdes with a 
gentle violence. Her grace is sweet, 
persuasive, satisfying; and yet it is acces- 
sible to everyone who asks for it, like the 
pure and limpid water which is Her agent at 


Lourdes. So you will find that when a sick . 


pilgrim is cured he is given an extra grace 
of serenity. For him, at least, the miracle 
seems the most ordinary event in the world. 
He is the calmest person in the Domain. 
Other pilgrims might possibly become 
demonstrative, the other uncured sick 
might have to be restrained from becoming 
exuberant with joy. And so we come upon 
one more miracle of that extraordinary 
city. The sick there rarely seem to pray 
for themselves. Their first thoughts are 
usually for some other pilgrim who strikes 
them as having greater need of prayer. Or 
tlse they pray not to be cured if God will 
accept a continuance of suffering as the 


price of some conversion, or of some other 
great grace they ardently desire for some- 
one else. 


HIS is one reason why the sick who 

are not cured at Lourdes are so con- 
tented, so peaceful. They go away at the 
end of their pilgrimage perfectly happy, 
even when they know that not to be cured 
means that years of unspeakable suffering 
are before them while they wait for certain 
death. They learn at Lourdes with Blessed 
Bernadette that suffering is a treasure to 
be grasped at with thankfulness, that it is 
one of the very few coins whose super- 
scription—the Cross of Christ—will be of 
any use to them in the heavenly world 
towards which their feet are irrevocably 
turned. 

They buy souls for Christ—souls mili- 
tant, souls suffering. They gain brothers 
in bliss to intercede for them, so that when 
at last they come to the Kingdom, Our 
Lady will run to meet them, for She will 
recognize them for what they are in all 
verity, poor little brothers of Christ. 

The treasures we find at Lourdes are 
always utterly overwhelming, for there Our 
Lady gives us graces out of all conceivable 
proportion to our wavering good-will or our 
very best desires. God seems to make Her 
free of His graces there, and She seizes 
them with both hands as though She 
wanted to overfill our souls. 

At Lourdes She is the Immaculate Con- 
ception, far above man and angel in Her 
unapproachable purity. She is Mary of the 
Miraculous Medal with hands outstretched 
in an unending outpouring of grace. And 
She is the Mother of all Sorrows, whose 
heart has been cleft with seven swords of 
grief, that there may be the more room in 
it for our own. 

Once you have seen Her under this three- 
fold aspect at Lourdes, your life must be 
ever afterwards given into the hands of 
Mary; just as, once you have prayed at 
Lourdes, Lourdes must be ever afterwards 
the background of all your prayers. To 
begin to pray is to put yourself at once in 
the shadow of the Grotto. You are kneel- 
ing on stone flags between the murmuring 
of the river and the flames of many candles. 
There is a crowd about you, the ranks of the 
sick patiently waiting for an audience with 
Jesus, and His Mother leading Him to each. 

“Hail, Holy Queen! . . . our Sweetness 
and our Hope! . . . O clement, O loving, 
O sweet Virgin Mary!” 








The Mysteries of the Rosary 
By Charles J. Quirk, S.J. 


HR Mary sees again her life’s whole story: 
Its joy, its pain and its triumphant glory. 
She gently comes by grace of this great prayer 
To us with Jesus down her rosary-stair. 























The Tide Has Turned 


Q The Outline of Twelve Articles 
to Appear in Successive Issues 
of THe Sicn beginning in the 


November Number. 


Read the 


Author’s Note 


By Hilaire Belloc 


FIRST ARTICLE 


The Church the Agent of 
Civilization 

HE Catholic Church made our civili- 

zation. It picked up and continued 
the culture of Pagan antiquity, and was 
the means whereby that culture was 
transformed and all that could be saved 
of it was saved. European civilization 
was thus transformed into a Catholic 
thing without the destruction of the good 
and vital part of the old Graeco-Roman 
civilization. The process was completed 
about the year A.D. 500, and for a thou- 
sand years our civilization was moulded 
by and steeped in Catholic ideas. From 
these proceeded its architecture, its uni- 
versities, its literature, its political insti- 
tutions and all its spirit. 


SECOND ARTICLE 
The Disaster of the Reformation 


OUR hundred years ago, from about 

1520 to about 1640, an upheaval far 
more important than any previous revolu- 
tion shook our civilization to its founda- 
tions, and by its ultimate effects nearly 
destroyed it. An attack was made from 
within upon the very soul of Catholicism 
and therefore upon all our culture. This 
attack took a doctrinal form for which 
the general name is “Protestantism.” It 
destroyed the unity of civilization, begin- 
ning to substitute sovereign nations for 
Christendom as a whole, demanding the 
absolute allegiance of the individual to 
the nation instead of to Christendom; and 
at the same time it changed the minds of 
men in morals and philosophy and all 
their consequences in social institutions. 
Where Protestantism triumphed it as- 
serted the right of one Christian nation to 
destroy another or to subjugate it, and, 
in societies of any complexity, it debased 
the masses for the advantage of the rich, 
producing industrial capitalism, etc. The 
Reformation is the true line of cleavage in 
history. 


THIRD ARTICLE 
The Protestant Hegemony 


HERE followed a growth at first very 

slow but in its second phase rapid 
and overwhelming of Protestant power. 
The Catholic culture saved itself in the 
great struggle. There was a moment half- 
way through when it looked as though it 
might go under, but it recovered, and at 
first the only parts of Christendom that were 
isolated as Protestant were Great Britain, 
certain mountain districts, and lesser 
States and cities to the north such as the 
Scandinavian States and sundry Prot- 
estant German States and the Govern- 
ment of Holland. When the struggle was 
finally over and Europe divided into 
Protestant and Catholic cultures (1640- 
1700) the second phase began, and Prot- 
estantism grew more and more powerful. 
Holland, and later also Great Britain, took 
over colonization and commerce and 
banking; Prussia developed Protestant 
military power. With the _ industrial 
revolution, Protestantism became pre- 
dominant in the economic field. Its trans- 
oceanic colonies first balanced and then 
outweighed the Catholic Spanish and 
Portuguese colonies. Its spirit permeated 
the Catholic culture and divided it against 
itself. By the early nineteenth century 
Protestantism was everywhere triumphant. 
Ireland appeared completely subjected; 
Poland had disappeared; industrial capital- 
ism was triumphant everywhere; and 
Protestant philosophy was, one might say, 
almost universally accepted even by those 
who were not conscious of the process. 


FOURTH ARTICLE 


Causes of the Protestant 
Hegemony 


HE causes of this Protestant hege- 

mony, of which we are only now see- 

ing the decline and fall, were many, and 
in the main four: 

(A) The new Protestant culture had an 

early start in the two things which the 
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AUTHOR’S NOTE 


HE subject of these arti- 

cles is the change in the 
position of the Catholic civili- 
zation relative to Protestant- 
ism: the decay of the latter, 
long apparent, has at last led 
to a complete change in the 
situation. Things are now 
making for the final and 
possibly rapid disappearance 
of what was the main enemy 
of Catholicism for centuries, 
and with the disappearance of 
Protestantism the disappear- 
ance of the characteristics at- 
taching to it in society. Cath- 
olicism and the Catholic cul- 
ture would therefore seem to 
be now at the beginning of 
one of those _ restorations 
which they have experienced 
in the past after long strug- 
gles, e.g., against the Ayrans, 
against the Mahommedans. 
“ The tide has turned,” and a 
new phase has begun: but 
this does not mean that the 
Church in the near future will 
not encounter a new struggle 
against new enemies. Such 
a struggle is certain, for the 
very nature of the Catholic 
Church in this world involves 
opposition. But the chief 
enemy the men of our gener- 
ation and our fathers knew 

has been defeated. 











Reformation had introduced: National- 
ism, and Unlimited Competition in Eco- 
nomics. The Catholic culture, repre- 
sented by France and part of Germany, 
Italy, Spain, etc., attempted a full na- 
tionalism but their Catholic spirit pre- 
vented its complete development; and the 
same Catholic spirit prevented the full 
development of the Industrial Revolution 
among them. The old Catholic culture 
came to lag behind because the new instru- 
ments which had been created were un- 
suited to it, and indeed opposed to its 
instincts. 

(B) The Catholic culture was divided 
against itself. Partly from the spread of 
non-Catholic ideas, such as the spread of 
absolute nationalism, usury, the exploita- 
tion of the masses as a proletariat, etc., 
but more by the profound division which 
began to appear in France. Calvinism, 
it must be remembered, was a French 
thing, and there followed on it later the 
French rationalist movement which pro- 
foundly affected all the Catholic culture of 
Christendom, to its hurt. 

(C) The new spirit of competition and 
the isolation of the individual gave for a 
time special vigor to those who allowed 
these forces full play. They produced a 
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vast extension of material powers, the 
numbers and wealth of the nations which 
fully accepted such principles. 

(D) Finance especially fell almost 
wholly into non-Catholic hands, and was 
directed under an anti-Catholic philosophy. 
The importance in this respect of usury 
and the growth of the banking system. 


FIFTH ARTICLE 
The Lowest Point 


HE difficulty of establishing in history 

the points of climax, the summit or 
peak of a movement, and the correspond- 
ing or lowest point of its opposite. 

The reason of this is that often the ma- 
terial results of a movement go on long 
after the spiritual change has begun. 
There is a lag between the external re- 
sults and the inward forces. And the suc- 
cessful thing, even when it has begun to 
decline in intellectual and spiritual force, 
is carried on for some time to further 
triumphs by its old momentum. 

Thus the lowest point reached by 
Catholic influence in the cultivated classes 
may be put somewhere towards the end of 
the eighteenth century, but the loss of 
Catholicism in the populace goes on for 
quite two generations later and in many 
places is still continuing. Again, the 
highest point of overt Protestant political 
power may be put at 1860-70, with the 
victories of Prussia over France and 
Austria and the capture of German civili- 
zation by that power. It is the Prussian 
victories which leave England free to ex- 
pand still further in colonial development. 

To the very end of the nineteenth 
century there is no superficial or external 
sign of the great change which will be soon 
apparent and which spiritually has long 
begun. Perhaps the best date for the 
turning point is the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, 1850. It is about then 
that the moral foundations of Protestant- 
ism began to be sapped by scientific dis- 
covery, and that its social effects began to 
be questioned. 


SIXTH ARTICLE 


The Seeds of Change 


HE seeds of the change that was 

coming were seen earlier than the 
middle of the nineteenth century, but they 
began to sprout about then, as I have 
said round about 1850. There was a 
negative side to this and a positive side. 
On the negative side was a general dis- 


covery of failure in the foundations of the 
Protestant culture. It was gradual*and 
at first little perceived. The Protestant 


Puritan morals began to be doubted and 
found wanting; the political system of the 
Protestant countries was gradually felt 
to be less and less satisfying, though this 
political system continued to grow and 
was copied even outside the Protestant 


nations. But most of all on the economic 
side was the strain felt. Industrial Capi- 
talism, though then in its hey-day, was 
beginning to breed intense dissatisfaction 
in the mass of the people. 

On the positive side there was the 
resurrection of Catholic thought and in- 
fluence through the great writers and 
preachers, Chateaubriand and Newman 
and the great French Dominicans, the 
principal man among whom was La- 
cordaire. A still greater force was the 
blowing up of the old Biblical foundations 
of Protestantism through discovery, nota- 
bly in geology. By the end of the nine- 
teenth century the intellectual balance 
had been completely reversed. Intellectu- 
ally it was the Catholic culture that was 
going forward and the Protestant culture 
that was breaking down and meni 

“provincial” and out of date. 


SEVENTH ARTICLE 


The Example of the Change in 
Science 


T was Science which was most effectual 

with the ordinary man in breaking 
down the Protestant attitude towards life. 
With the Protestant masses this had 
been based upon a literal interpretation 
of the Bible. They had no authority to 
guide them in the reading of the Bible, 
and their whole conception of the origins 
of human society was destroyed by the 
advance of geology and archeology. Mean- 
while this same scientific spirit continued 
the work on the side of documentary 
criticism, All this had no effect whatso- 
ever on the Catholic culture, which was 
quite prepared to accept any results 
which science might achieve; but Protes- 
tantism in its original and only vital form 
was incompatible with this new and vital 
form of demonstrated truth. 


EIGHTH ARTICLE 
The Example of History 


HILE science was doing the work 

for the ordinary man and the masses 
a change in the nature of historical writ- 
ing was doing it for the intellectuals, who 
always ultimately lead. With the latter 
part of the nineteenth century all the old 
anti-Catholic history which had been 
taken for granted broke down under new, 
more extensive and more accurate re- 
search. There are innumerable examples. 
The Middle Ages were rediscovered, the 
continuity of all our European institu- 
tions with Rome was also discovered; 
the idea that the Northern nations had 
destroyed the Roman Europe had to be 
abandoned; as was also abandoned the 
idea that institutions such as Parliaments 
could mainly be traced to North German 
and Scandinavian origins. The typical 
figures which were taken as heroes for 


Protestant history began to be exploded, 
and their opposites to be rehabilitated. 


NINTH ARTICLE 


The Political Example of the 
Change 


HE repression of Catholic societies 

under Protestant government began to 
disappear. The Catholic societies began to 
rise again. The first example of this was 
the successful revolt of the Catholic Neth- 
erlands against Holland. Then came the 
gradual and increasing Irish movement; 
but the thing was not completely apparent 
until in our own time Poland re-arose com- 
pletely restored; Italy suddenly became a 
strong and great State, and Ireland was 
largely, though not wholly, enfranchised. 
The last piece of work remains to be done, 
to wit, the release of the Catholic parts of 
Germany from Protestant domination, but 
that also is clearly taking place today. 
Meanwhile the anti-Catholic forces within 
Catholic nations are weakening—notably 
in France, which gives the tone to the rest. 


TENTH ARTICLE 
Example of the Economic Change 


HE typical Protestant economic crea- 

tion, Industrial Capitalism, has gone 
from bad to worse, and is now universally 
challenged and is clearly on its last legs. 
It is true that the remedy proposed for it 
is nothing but a further exaggeration of its 
own evils, to wit, Communism. But, in 
whatever anti-Catholic economic experi- 
ments the new world may indulge, the old 
Industrial Capitalism of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries is manifestly 
doomed. No one has a good word to say 
for it, and it is ceasing to work. 


ELEVENTH ARTICLE 
The Moral Evil 


HIS is the most important. There 

used to be contrasted, side by side in the 
Catholic and Protestant cultures, a Catho- 
lic and a Protestant system of morals. 
The Protestant system, though heretical 
and false, had substance. It maintained 
with rigor, exaggerated and warped but 
still vital, many of the more moral prin- 
ciples of Christendom. In marriage, and 
all the relations of the sexes, in property, 
and the rest of these things. And all this 
is changing before our eyes. There are 
now standing opposed two moral systems; 
one, which is hardly a system but rather a 
chaos, which if it is allowed to triumph 
will be the end of our civilization, and the 
other the system of Catholic morals. Men 
are simply being compelled by the mere 
force of things to choose between the one 
and the other, and as the one is mortal in 
its effects there is a corresponding re- 
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inforcement of Catholic morals, and with 
these, of course, of the old Catholic view 
of life. 


TWELFTH ARTICLE 
The Menace of the Future 


HAT of the future? 
As I have said, the disappearance 
of the old enemy, Protestantism and all 


its consequences in morals and life, does 
not mean that in the near future the 
Catholic Church will have things all its 
own way. There will probably be a very 
remarkable restoration of Catholic power, 
as there has been in the past after similar 
trials; but it can neither be universal nor 
will it remain unchallenged. What form 
the new antagonism which the Catholic 
Church will have to meet will take we 
cannot yet tell. We may roughly call it 


the New Paganism, apparent not only in 
contemporary morals, but all their conse- 
quences in art, architecture, literature and 
the rest. But at any rate the challenge will 
come, and the essential thing is to be pre- 
pared for it and not to waste our energies 
in a continued attention to the old Prot- 
estant enemy which is now defeated and 
failing. Moreover, the new opposition 
will probably be more vivid and more 
dangerous even than was the old. 





Adventurers for God 
By Alice Lee Williams 


‘— was a time in my life, I shall 
admit, when I was a romantic young lady. 
It was that period which all disillusioned 
ladies beyond thirty look back upon in 
wonderment—as to its sanity. Ah! but 
they were pleasant years, those—years in 
which we followed, in defiance of the world 
of realism, the cult of hero worship. And 
we journeyed through a pleasant evolution 
of heart and mind as we passed from one 
page of literature to another and found 
newer and better heroes to admire and 
dream about. 

Glimpses of epic manhood we saw on 
the shores of Troy, and the plains of 
Italy, and the waters of the Mediterranean. 
The Knights of the Round Table fasci- 
nated us. We were Elaine, and Lynette, 
and Enid all over again, looking for our 
strong lancers. We dreamed glad dreams 
about gallant courtiers and skilled swords- 
men. Strong men died for us. We looked, 
each one of us, for our “ Monsieur Beau- 
caire,”’ and we sensed the breath of the 
dying rose. We were gracious queens be- 
fore whom intrepid adventurers spread 
their cloaks and bowed humbly. The 
bold riders of the sea who “singed the 
Spanish King’s beard” and the stout- 
hearted discoverers who cruised their 
galleons into uncharted seas—these were 
our heroes. 


REMEMBER the day that I became 

disillusioned. The romantic young 
ladies who have married bond salesmen, or 
floor-walkers, or managers of chain stores, 
or policemen, or college professors, or stock 
brokers, they will understand me. It was 
a pleasant disillusionment. Imagine a 
romantic young lady finding the gallant 
gentleman, whom she has been dreaming 
about for years, before her very eyes! He 
was not arrayed in the gay garb of the 
courtly adventurer. Nor had he the 
classic countenance of any of her favorite 
heroes. But such things did not matter 
any more. He knew how to smile and talk 
and be pleasant. And because of him she 


allowed herself to become sane once again 
in her hero-worship cult. 

On the day I met Jack I ceased to dream 
of heroes. That was years ago. But I am 
changing again and I am sure that Jack is 
changing with me. The old heroes I used 
to dream about are dead and forgotten. 
The thought of them only makes me smile 
now and wonder at myself. But Jack and 
I have discovered something different— 
something to take the place of the romantic 
idols that used to be before our young 
eyes. And they are living heroes, men of 
flesh and blood, adventurers of God! 


E found our first young hero among 

the pages of a book—Blessed Theo- 
phane Venard. There was something about 
his glorious young life that made me gulp 
and cry a bit and feel extremely small and 
cowardly. I do not know how Jack felt; 
he is undemonstrative in emotions that 
affect him deeply. We learned of more 
and recent heroes—brave young Ameri- 
cans who threw fear and selfishness out of 
their lives and chose sacrifice and death as 
their tribute to God their Father. 

I dread spoiling with my almost foolish 
words the glory of these brave men of God. 
I used to think and speak lightly of my 
older heroes of the classic legend and 
medieval romance. But those men I 
merely admired. These I reverence. To 
me they are possessed of a nobility of 
spirit that approaches the Divine. In 
their veins run the drops of the Blood that 
has come to humanity as a heritage from 
the hill of Calvary. If there is such a word 
as sacrifice, you will learn its meaning from 
their lives and from their deeds. 

Heroism is not simply the going forth 
and dying for an ideal. I think that a 
greater heroism is rather /Jiving for an ideal, 
fighting for it, praying for it, suffering for 
it, and, if necessary, giving one’s flesh and 
blood to the last ounce and drop for it. I 
admire and reverence the heroes of God 
who have died in the foreign fields of the 
East that His faith may become universal. 





But I admire and reverence just as ar- 
dently the living heroes who are ready at 
any moment to shed their noble young 
blood that the Church of God may flourish 
among a pagan and half-forgotten race. 

Over and over again Jack and I have 
sensed the almost stunning application to 
these missionaries in China of the thought 
from the Meditations of Marcus Aurelius. 

“Suppose that men kill thee, cut thee in 
pieces, curse thee? What then can these 
things do to prevent thy mind from re- 
maining pure, wise, sober, and just? For 
instance, if a man should stand by a 
limpid pure spring and curse it, the spring 
never ceases sending up potable water; 
and if he should cast clay into it or filth, 
it will speedily disperse them and wash 
them out, and will not be at all reputed. 
How then shalt thou possess a perpetual 
fountain? By forming thyself hourly to 
freedom conjoined with contentment, 
simplicity, and modesty.” 


- that dim corner of the world, China, 
an army of heroes is forcing conflict 
upon the hosts of ignorance and darkness. 
“Suppose that men kill thee, cut thee in 
pieces, curse thee?’’ They are fighting a 
treacherous enemy. They are fighting on 
a foreign battle-field. They are fighting, 
humanly speaking, alone. They know 
what it means to suffer from hunger and 
the cold. They know what it means to be 
cursed and reviled. They know what it 
means to have the hand they raise in 
blessing to be struck at, to be cut, and 
shattered. Friends? They have given up 
their friends—or what man calls friends. 
They have transferred what might have 
been reciprocity for favors done for them 
to the friendless outcast of the East. 
Home? They left that behind months and 
months, yes, years ago—and all that is 
meant by home. Mother and father, 
brother and sister—they are only pleasant 
memories now, perhaps never to be seen 
again. Their family and their friends have 
become the yellow- skinned, sometimes 
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repulsive and hostile, creatures of a strange, 
strange land. 

They tell us that China is a land of 
romance and mystery. Mystery, perhaps 
—but romance? I wonder whether living 
with the outcasts of human civilization is 
romance. I wonder whether working in 
squalor, filth and stench is romance. I 
wonder whether baring one’s back to a 
burning sun or penetrating winds is ro- 
mance. And living under an almost 
penniless stranger’s roof, and eating 
wretched food and watching and attempt- 
ing to alleviate the havoc of disease and 
sin and ignorance—I wonder whether all 
these can be called romance. Mystery— 
yes, God’s mystery. But it is hardly 
romance, unless that unfathomable desire 
which God sometimes puts into the hearts 
of His heroes can be called romance. 

The people of China, from a human 
point of view, are the least of the brethren 
of Christ. It takes an uncommonly great 
soul to labor among them. It takes faith 
in Christ deep as the hills to recognize in 
them the brotherhood of humanity. Those 
who work for them to relieve their hunger 
today can expect no earthly reward to- 
morrow except more famine to curtail. 
They are a race without influence or af- 
fluence. They can give nothing in return. 
But the missionaries desire nothing. They 


are merely distributing the cup of cold 
water that Christ has counseled. 

If all this is not mystery to you, you are 
unusual. I admit myself as one of those 
who cannot comprehend the story of the 
apostles of today in China. Their valor 
and their faith are too splendid, their 
lives too magnificent for me to understand. 
But that is always the way with small 
souls. It is for us, I suppose, to admire 
and reverence them. So they have brought 
back to me the cult of hero-worship. They 
are the strong lancers of the Lord, the 
knights who ride forth on solitary quests 
to help the poor and the oppressed. They 
are the brave swordsmen of Christ, at- 
tacking the dangerous foe of evil and 
ignorance. To me the joy of having found 
heroes of flesh and blood is very great. 
Thank God that something good and 
wonderful still exists in a world that is dull 
and prosaic. 


HERE is but one thing more I think of 

concerning my new found cult. Jack 
and I possess a priceless treasure, a glorious 
boy of nine. He is worth nore to us than 
double his weight in gold) On him we 
have based our hopes and showered our 
affections. We measure the happiness of 
the years before us only in terms of Jack 
Jr. Within a few years he will be at the 


correct age of hero-worship for boys, and 
the one prayer that Jack and I have always 
in our hearts is that his admiration will be 
intelligent. 

We have great respect and esteem for 
such men as intrepid aviators, and clean- 
cut athletes and giants of finance. But 
theirs is a glory that is only transient. 
Their heroism or their ability finds its 
reward in the acclaim of man, and some- 
times even that acclaim is not sincere. 

When our son wants to learn what real 
heroism is, we want to show him men who 
can labor and suffer for God and their 
neighbor in silence. We want to be able 
to point out to him men who have learned 
from the Cross of Christ how close to the 
Divine it is to bear a voluntary burden for 
a fellow man. We want him to know men 
who have souls strong enough to have 
crucified their own desires, sacrificed their 
strongest dreams, become strangers to a 
world that calls them mad—all for the 
sake of Christ. We want our son to 
realize that there are still giants of will 
and courage left in a world which today 
seems to have grown thoroughly fright- 
ened at pain. We want him to meet 
heroes of flesh and blood, to read of them, 
to worship them. 

And who knows—dear God—perhaps 
our Jack, too, may one day become a hero. 





In a XIII Century Gallery 


By Frank J. Wies 








CALLOUS sadness fills the air. 
Mail and lance, bit and spur, 

Hold the peaceful light. 
Deft deeds in tapestry 
Speak the pride, surliness, and pain 
Softened by a knowing hand. 
Knights at rest and battles hushed, 
A dukedom plagued, a city burned, 
Or Right with zest unhorsing Might, 
Are little to the city all about 
Panting with life’s relentless haste and care. 


Black-heartedness, red scandal, 

Brute action, and prodigious strength, . 
Half-envied by industrial grime; 

The glistening sheath, the look of love on one 
Not numbered among time’s ruffian caravan; 
A troop of nameless soldiery 

Possessed with merit of a deed well ended 
Move not these virgins 

Cut in slow curves and meek repose. 


Christ, crucified for those who were 

And those who are, looks, in a last pang, 
Touched by all He sees 

Of living love and biting woe; 

And these, the fundless and the foodless, 
Gaping at loot 





Fetched at the price of sweat and death in mail, 
See beyond the carved and gilt Redeemer, 
Feel as one, know One in all. 


Fragments of the dust and thrust of empire 

Found with pride and kept with awe 

For men to note and women gasp and children hear. 
Yet there, but for His nailed hand, 

Ride you and I in Milanese. 

And they who bent the stubborn steel 

Should, but for the master plan, 

Thieve your bonds or beg your crumbs. 

Only Aquinas there might be the same, 

Or Becket praying in his blood. 


Nothing but sun seems pertinent here— 
Index of a sleeping glory, 

Mentor to an awkward present, 

Cognizant of all life’s penalties; 

Flooding the big-eyed children’s faces, 
Vexing the guards on monotonous rounds, 
Testing the guides agrin at the lore, 
Making no matter of time and crowds. 


And tomorrow on tomorrow thousands come 
Till the futile trappings 

And the manless shells of steel, 

Yielding the polisher no more bread, 

Give ground to the victor, time. 























SANJURJO’S REVOLT 


By Denis Gwynn 


‘Tee unexpected, and in every way 
deplorable, attempt by General Sanjurjo 
to overthrow the Spanish Government by 
a coup d’état last month has confronted the 
Church in Spain with a revival of religious 
persecution, which will be more difficult 
to resist than the early attacks upon the 
Church which marked the beginning of the 
Republic a year ago. 

His attempted insurrection failed almost 

before it had properly begun. It met with 
’ no widespread support. Its object, which 
was at first assumed to be an attempt to 
restore the Spanish monarchy, appears 
now to have been entirely inspired by 
personal ambition or vanity. It was ap- 
parently intended as a personal effort to 
overthrow the Government which is now 
in control of Spain. But it has in fact 
consolidated their position and enabled 
them to obtain much wider dictatorial 
powers than they could have obtained 
otherwise. 

Its one direct result has been to involve 
the Church, which had nothing whatever 
to say to the revolt, in a fresh campaign 
of repression and attack, on the pretext 
that General Sanjurjo was supported by 
the “‘reactionary”’ parties in the State. 

The revolt was, of course, one of many 
similar insurrections in which famous 
Spanish Generals have at intervals suc- 
ceeded in establishing themselves and 
their friends in power, by organizing 
mutiny and defying the existing authori- 
ties when they had become unpopular. 
Some such attempt was expected as in- 
evitable, sooner or later, from the day the 
Spanish monarchy was overthrown in the 
spring of last year. And of all the leading 
Generals in Spain, General Sanjurjo was 
the most likely to make the attempt, if 
the situation developed as everybody 
expected that it would. 


Sanjurjo’s Reputation 


E had a great military reputation, he 
wasaman of great force of character, 

a tough fighter with no patience for 
politics in the ordinary sense, and he held 
the most important position in Spain 
when the revolution broke out last year. 
He had made his reputation in the pro- 
tracted campaign against the Riffs in 
Morocco. The Riffs had successfully 
defied the Spanish occupation -in Morocco 
for a number of years after 1920. They in- 
flicted heavy casualties upon the Spanish 
troops, played havoc with military .and 
civil prestige of Spain in Northern Africa, 
and involved Spain in all the expense and 


demoralization of a long and unsuccessful 
colonial war. 

That campaign in Morocco has had a 
profound effect upon modern Spain. So 
many scandals arose in connection with 
it, and so much incompetence was shown 
by the Spanish Generals, that the old 
régime incurred endless discredit. King 
Alfonso was held personally responsible— 
whether the charge be true or not—for 
many scandals which were not made public 
at the time, but which have been much 
talked about since his downfall. 


Primo de Rivera 


HE disastrous campaign was one of the 
causes which led to General Primo de 
Rivera’s coup d’état in 1923 which estab- 
lished a dictatorship more or less on 
Mussolini’s lines, which lasted until 1930. 
Much of Primo de Rivera’s popularity 
in the early stages of his dictatorship was 
due to his brilliant handling of the cam- 
paign in its closing phase, when the 
French and Spanish forces codéperated 
and brought about the surrender of 
Abd-el-Krim. And in the last phase of the 
campaign the most successful of the fight- 
ing commanders in the field was General 
Sanjurjo. He came home at the conclu- 
sion of the Moroccan war as a national 
hero, and King Alfonso rewarded him 
by making him a Marquis. 

When Primo de Rivera’s dictatorship in 
turn become too unpopular to continue 
and he was overthrown after acute dis- 
agreement with King Alfonso, General 
Sanjurjo held one of the chief commands 
entrusted to any of the great Spanish 
Generals at home. He was given charge 
of the Civil Guard, a special Police Force 
which has in modern times been the chief 
source of strength to every Government. 

The army was so riddled with jealousies 
and intrigues, and the number of its 
officers (most of them being drawn from 
highly connected military families) was so 
ridiculously large, that no government 
could ever rely absolutely upon its loyalty. 
There was always the fear of a coup d’état 
by some famous General, who would 
gather his friends round him, seize one of 
the Provinces and produce paralysis in 
the others by military intrigues, and 
bring about a change of administration. 
But the Civil Guard were always reliable. 
They were a closely picked body of men, 
of fine physique, highly disciplined and 
trained, and they were more or less im- 
mune from political influences. 

As commander in chief of the Civil 
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Guard, General Sanjurjo was chiefly re- 
sponsible for the preservation of order 
in Spain at the time of King Alfonso’s 
deposition and flight into exile last year. 
They performed their work admirably, 
and it was largely due to them that the 
revolution passed off with as little dis- 
order and pillage as it did. 

Very soon, however, it became evident 
that the Republic lacked strong men to 
guide its destinies. The Cortes was, as 
usually happens in revolutions, a collec- 
tion of theorists and extremists with very 
little political experience, and with no 
tradition of “coéperating in public life.’ 

A spate of new legislation produced 
many new complications; and the inevi- 
table disillusionment followed, in which 
the politicians incurred general discredit. 
There arose the usual demands of strong 
men; and of all men in Spain General 
Sanjurjo was naturally regarded as the 
most formidable figure. 

The Republican Ministry very soon de- 
cided that it was not avisable to leave him 
in charge of the Civil Guard. It enjoyed 
confidence everywhere, whereas the army 
was generally unpopular and suspected of 
being under the control of reactionary in- 
fluences. If discontent spread too fast, 
there would be a general desire to get rid 
of incompetent politicians and to introduce 
a régime of strong government under the 
direction of a man whose name had been 
well known and respected for years. 

Moreover, General Sanjurjo was re- 
garded as a progressively-minded General 
who had assisted in bringing about the revo- 
lution—if only to the extent of advising 
King Alfonso that it was useless for him 
to prolong resistance to the rising tide of 
Republicanism. Accordingly the Repub- 
lican Ministry transferred him from control 
of the Civil Guard, and placed him instead 
in charge of the Carabineros. 


Sanjurjo Transferred 


HEY are another police force, chiefly 
concerned with coast guard work to 
insure the collection of customs dues and to 
prevent smuggling all over Spain. They 
were nearly as numerous as the Civil 
Guard, but their authority was nothing 
like the Guard’s. It was one of the highest 
positions that a great General could occupy 
so General Sanjurjo could not complain 
that he had been disgraced by his new 
appointment. But it obviously showed 
that the Government preferred to remove 
him from control of the Civil Guard. 
For months past the Republican Govern- 
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ment, which is dominated by the Socialist 
party, has been making itself unpopular, 
for a variety of reasons. One reason, of 
course, has been the interference with 
religious practice, in addition to the ex- 
pulsions of the Jesuits and the confiscation 
of much religious property. The Govern- 
ment was obliged to withdraw its early 
suppression of the Catholic newspapers; 
and the attacks on convents and churches, 
which revealed the anti-religious character 
of the extreme forces at the outset of the 
revolution, were not repeated. 

But there has been constant interference 
with religious celebrations and proces- 
sions, and many Catholic meetings have 
been prohibited. Even religious funerals 
have been prevented in some places, 
where a few local Communists have been 
able to threaten riots if the Mayor did not 
forbid such processions, on the pretext 
that they may provoke breaches of the 
peace. 


Government Concessions 


N several provinces the Catholics have 
become so indignant with such condi- 
tions that a movement for secession from 
Spain has begun; and the demand for such 
secession has been strengthened by the 
large concessions which the Government 
has made to Catalonia, in order to prevent 
an openly separatist agitation from grow- 
ing there. 

Discontent with many of the new condi- 
tions, and the severe strain of unemploy- 
ment and trade depression, had combined 
to make the Government widely unpop- 
ular. There has been talk for months past 
of a monarchist rising, and the Government 
has been fully prepared to deal with any- 
thing of the kind. 

But General Sanjurjo’s sudden attempt 
to seize power in Seville was not in fact 
a royalist movement at all. He exagger- 
ated the extent of his own following. 
The army, he believed, would respond to 
his leadership; and the Civil Guard had 
certainly regarded him with great affec- 
tion while he commanded them. As he 
was actually at the head of the Carabineros 
he appears to have believed that he could 
count upon winning the support of all 
three forces. His plans were apparently 
widely organized, and he had agents 
everywhere ready to act when he gave the 
signal. 

But his attempt was foiled at the very 
outset by resistance of the Civil Guard in 
Seville. News of his purpose reached the 
Government before it reached his own sup- 
porters; and when he seized the broad- 
casting station in Seville and announced 
to all the world that he had established a 
dictatorship, his statement was immedi- 
ately contradicted from the other broad- 
casting stations all over Spain. The few 
regiments which had been brought out to 
support him, without knowing what was 
on foot, were quickly overpowered, and 
surrendered; and he himself was captured 
while attempting to escape. 


He was brought to Madrid to await his 
trial for high treason, and there condemned 
to death. The Socialists were determined 
that the death penalty should be enforced. 
But immense pressure was brought to 
bear upon the Government, including 
urgent representations from other coun- 
tries; and he has been sentenced to penal 
servitude for life instead. The trial re- 
vealed the whole story. His defence was 
that he had never even attempted to 
overthrow the Republic, but had only 
wanted to save it from a Socialist Govern- 
ment which he thought was ruining the 
country. 

That, needless to say, is a very new 
defence in trials of the kind. The fact 
that he, as a General, was tried before a 
civil court was still more remarkable. 
And the whole proceedings suggest that 
the era of military dictatorships organized 
by ambitious soldiers has definitely passed; 
while the restoration of the monarchy is 
as impossible as the resurrection of 
Humpty Dumpty. 

Unfortunately, however, General San- 
jurjo’s revolt has provided the anti- 
religious forces with a pretext for making 
wholesale arrests and sweeping changes, 
on the pretext of protecting the Republic 
from ‘“‘counter revolutionaries.”” The sug- 
gestion that the Church has been support- 
ing General Sanjurjo’s conspiracy is 
simply grotesque. But the Government 
immediately asked for, and naturally 
obtained, wide powers to deal with a dan- 
gerous conspiracy. It has already used 
those powers against the Church and the 
Catholic leaders. 

The process is extremely familiar under 
all revolutionary governments, in Europe 
and elsewhere. While the revolution was 
being prepared, and in its initial stages, 
every effort was made to win Catholic 
support among moderate men. Zamora, 
who became head of the Government after 
the Revolution, was described every- 
where, whether rightly or wrongly, as 
being not only a Catholic but a “‘devout” 
Catholic. So, when churches and convents 
were burned at the beginning of the revo- 
lution, it was said at once that such out- 
rages could not possibly have the approval 
of the Government with Zamora at its 
head. 


Zamora and Azana 


UT that camouflage was soon thrown 
off, when the revolutionaries had ob- 
tained control. Free divorce was intro- 
duced; the Jesuits were expelled; and 
religious teaching was repudiated. Zamora 
was naturally shocked, and he even voted 
against the expulsion of the Jesuits and 
resigned the Premiership. 

That was exactly what the anti-re- 
ligious parties wanted. They replaced 
him with the anti-clerical Azana as Pre- 
mier, while they kept Zamora as a con- 
venient figurehead, by securing his elec- 
tion as an impotent President of the 
Republic. One of his first acts on becoming 


President was to sign the Bill for confisca- 
tion of Jesuit property which he had op- 
posed in the Cortes. 

For months the Catholic newspapers 
were not allowed to appear, even though 
El Debate, the most moderate Catholic 
paper, had deliberately avoided any 
condemnation of the new régime, and was 
preaching the necessity of obeying prop- 
erly constituted authority. Some of the 
Catholic papers set a fine example by 
continuing to pay the salaries of their 
staffs during the long months in which the 
papers were suppressed. The whole 
Press soon combined, with a sense of 
professional loyalty, to demand their 
right to resume publication. 


A Socialist Pretext 


T last the Government had to give 
way. But now General Sanjurjo’s 
revolt has been made the pretext for sup- 
pressing the Catholic papers again. The 
proprietor of one of the chief newspapers 
has even been arrested on suspicion, as an 
alleged accomplice of the General. All pro- 
tests have so far been unavailing; and it is 
unlikely that the Socialists will pay any 
attention to the official disclaimer which 
has been published by the Osservatore 
Romano. 

“Everyone can bear witness,” writes 
the Vatican’s organ, “that the hierarchy, 
the clergy, the Religious Orders, the Cath- 
olic organizations, all those who have any 
influence in Catholic affairs, were com- 
pletely aloof from any seditious activities. 
Our newspapers, even in the heat of con- 
troversy, have always loyally recognized 
the duty of Catholics to obey constitu- 
tional authority.” 

While Azana’s Government has sup- 
pressed the Catholic Press, the extreme 
elements have resumed their attacks upon 
Church property and institutions. Con- 
vents at Seville and Grenada and else- 
where have been burned down, though, 
as the Osservatore Romano asks, what con- 
ceivable connection can there be between 
the convent of the Adoration Sisters at 
Grenada and General Sanjurjo? Actual 
burning of convents and churches is not 
likely to continue; but interference with 
Catholic celebrations and processions may 
certainly be expected to increase. 

And a much more serious menace has 
also arisen out of General Sanjurjo’s de- 
plorable effort. The Government has 
seized at once upon the chance of taking 
reprisals against some of his supporters, 
which can be made profitable to itself. 
Two of the greatest landowners in Spain 
were accused of being involved in his con- 
spiracy; and the Government has an- 
nounced that it will confiscate their 
estates. It was ominous that as soon as 
this proposal was mooted the number of 
arrests was suddenly increased; and the 
net was thrown much wider, to include 
many other wealthy men whose landed 
estates might be confiscated. Confisca- 
tion is always a great temptation to revo- 
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lutionary governments when they find 
money running short, and when their 
finances have been undermined through 
reckless actions. 

In this case the Government has been 
making large promises to the agricultural 
laborers, of settling them on lands which 
are capable of development. To obtain 
wide tracts of land would in the ordinary 
way involve floating large public loans 
to buy out the owners. But confiscation 
of vast estates belonging to Dukes and 
Marquises who are accused of attempting 
to destroy the Republic is a much shorter 
way of reaching the same result. 

And, by providing free land which has 
been confiscated, the Government can 
hope to establish a new vested interest of 
hungry men, who will support it in de- 
fence of what they have been given. 

That problem has often arisen in other 
revolutions, but in Spain today it involves 
a special menace to the Church. Once 
confiscation, on one political pretext or 
another, begins, it is always directed 


against those who are most defenceless. 
And the Church is not only defenceless 
but has been for years misrepresented by 


its enemies as being irreconcilably opposed 


to any Republican Government. For that 
reason the next few months will cause 
great anxiety to Catholics in Spain; and 
it will be almost a miracle if sweeping 
confiscations are not attempted against 
the Church. It will tax to the utmost the 
diplomacy and forbearance of the Holy 
See. With its long experience of revolu- 
tions, and of the anti-religious forces 
which usually emerge under cover of them, 
it has so far handled the situation with 
great wisdom. 


The Jesuits Expelled 


HE expulsion of the Jesuits might 

easily have provoked civil war, and it 
required a great exercise of discipline and 
selfcontrol on their part to abandon their 
work and their property quietly as they 
have done. But in so doing they have 
left a vacuum which the Government has 


been quite unable to fill; and the value of 
their educational and social work has 
become much more generally recognized 
since they departed. As a Spanish Order, 
their exile has been specially hard to bear. 
But they have strengthened their position 
much more by quietly disappearing than 
if they had used their vast influence to 
provoke an open revolt against the 
Government. 

Had General Sanjurjo not played into 
the hands of the Socialists by his crazy 
insurrection, the Catholic forces would 
have confronted the future with a solid 
organization, directed on strictly consti- 
tutional lines, which the Socialists would 
have found great difficulty in defeating. 
For the time being the Socialists have been 
given a new lease of life, and exactly the 
opportunity they had desired for whole- 
sale arrests of their political opponents 
and for a drastic purging of the army and 
the civil service, to remove all those 
who may obstruct their more fanatical 
schemes. 





Some Puzzling Names 
By Hugh T. Henry, Litt. D. 


D OUBTLESS all my readers have 
been puzzled at times by strange names 
of people or of places—names not to be 
found easily, if at all, in books of reference. 
Even had we sufficient energy to consult 
the proper books, we may not know pre- 
cisely which category of books to consult. 
But it may result that energy and knowl- 
edge combined will not give us the solution 
to our puzzles. A few illustrations are 
now in order. 

I have been interested recently by 
“Ciscora.” Ciscora was founded some five 
years ago by a small group of Catholic 
idealists. Their dreams proved both allur- 
ing and practicable, since Ciscora now in- 
fluences more than twenty thousand young 
folk in sixty-five high schools and colleges. 
Assuredly, this is a prodigious growth 
within such a short span of years. 

This student organization was “con- 
ceived on the assumption that Catholic 
students, in consequence of home, church 
and school influences, have certain funda- 
mental religious interests in common and 
that these interests can receive a stimulus 
from the spontaneous activities of the 
students themselves which they cannot 
receive from any other source.” 


O do I read about Ciscora in a short and 
attractive article which, I trust, may 
stimulate some of my readers to seek fuller 
information on the subject. For it seems 
fairly clear that Ciscora is one significant 


phase of that Catholic Action to which all 
of us, but especially the laity, are sum- 
moned by the ringing appeal of the Vicar 
of Christ. 


ISCORA’S dream appears to have 
been circumscribed at first to a very 
limited field of activity. Its amazing 
growth, however, soon made it able to per- 
ceive broader horizons of effort whilst at 
the same time giving it greater assurance 
of ultimate success in its added labors. 

It would be impossible for me to trace 
here the character of these broadened activ- 
ities, and I am compelled simply to ask any 
interested readers to read the article by 
Thomas Downey in Catholic Action (June, 
1932, pages 20-21). It is highly informa- 
tive, concise and interesting. 

Meanwhile, I can well believe that my 
readers have grown impatient with me for 
writing so glibly about Ciscora as though 
everybody, of course, knew just what the 
name, Ciscora, itself means. Before I had 
read the article referred to above, I had 
never seen the word. Indeed, I am not 
fully satisfied with the somewhat casual 
manner in which the word is explained 
toward the close of the first paragraph: 
“This is the brief but significant history of 
the Chicago Students Conference on Reli- 
gious Activities, commonly known as 
*Ciscora.’” 

One is apt to comment hereupon: “Com- 
monly known, forsooth!” And I was left 


to conjecture how “Ciscora” could be 
made to represent the long title of this 
student organization. After mature con- 
sideration I figured the following solution: 
C(hicago) S(tudents) C(onference) O(n) 
R(eligious) A(ctivities). This gives us 
CSCORA. But how, then, does the letter 
“I” get in? Was it inserted in order to 
made possible a conveniently brief and 
pronounceable name for the organiza- 
tion? 

My query suggests ample fields of in- 
vestigation in respect of other possibly 
puzzling names. “Ciscora” was undoubt- 
edly a happy invention. Life does seem to 
be rather too brief to be often uttering the 
long names of some organizations—and 
Chicago Students Conference on Religious 
Activities is a long name. Similarly, “The 
Catholic Summer School of America” is 
quite long, and we should rejoice if its 
popularity made it so “commonly known” 
that it could be styled simply “Cliff 
Haven,” even as the well-known Method- 
ist summer school is styled “Chautauqua” 
without any additions. 


TUDENTS at the Catholic University 

of America found this name too long for 

use in a college song or a campus cheer and 

shortened it to C.U.A. (pronounced “see- 

you-way”’). Harvard, Yale, Princeton— 
how “snappy” are such short names! 

Well-nigh innumerable examples of cur- 

rent abbreviations could be cited here, 
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some of them quite obvious in meaning, 
some. of them still opaque’ to dimming 
mental vision. Among the less obvious 
names I might reckon “ Libica.” 

In writing here about Ciscora, I kindly 
placed its first appearance within marks of 
quotation, although it was declared to be 
“commonly known.” -Unknown to me, I 
surmised it might also be unknown to 
many other folk. Perhaps relatively few 
Catholics have evér seen the name “Lib- 
ica.” How many. know its meaning? I 
have noticed and. noted the quickening 
power of this mysterious word—the sud- 
denly awakened interest’ of the young 
priests in my class of Catechetics when I 
mentioned that'a new. scheme of religious 
instruction bears that name, and the quick 
recourse they had to pencil and paper when 
I started to analyze the name into its com- 
ponent parts. 

I trust that it will in no way be con- 
sidered derogatory to this new scheme of 
religious instruction if I venture an opinion 
that the powerful attraction the name of 
Libica had for my pupils was due—pri- 
marily, at least—to the novelty of the 
word rather than to the novelty of the 
method thus named. If, instead of simply 
uttering the strange word Libica, I had 
started out with the mere statement that 
Father Henry Borgmann, C. SS. R., had 
developed the new method, had detailed 


many of its features in consecutive issues 
of The Acolyte, and had finally issued a 
compendious volume upon it, I am con- 


fident that my class would have been less 
interested in the details of the new scheme. 

I think the young priests had become 
somewhat listless in the contemplation of 
new methods after having heard much 
about the Munich, the Yorke, the Shields, 
the Sower, the Eucharistic, and other less 
well-known methods or schemes. 

The present paper is nowise catechetical 
in scope, and accordingly is under no need 
to do more than merely to explain that 
Libica is a name made up (like Ciscora) of 
the first letters or syllables of three words: 
Li(turgy), Bi(ble), Ca(techism). The new 
name is both convenient and descriptive, 
since it indicates (once it has been ana- 
lyzed) the three main sources to which it 
goes for religious instruction. 


AMES are wonderful things, after 
all, even if they do no more than 
conserve valuable time in pronunciation or 
cost in printing. Ciscora does both things. 
Libica goes a step farther and has mne- 
monic values in respect of the method it 
names and the sources it summarizes. 
Commercial advertisers have recog- 
nized the “‘intriguing’”’ character of made- 
up words or names. When first I saw the 
side walls of certain houses largely cov- 
ered with “ESSO” in huge lettering, I 
was mystified by the word and began 
speculating upon its possible meanings. 
As I neither own nor know how to operate 
a “car,” my colossal ignorance can per- 
haps be pardoned when I now merely 


hazard the conjecture that ESSO stands 
for “Standard Oil.” 

“Mazda” also gave me furiously to 
think, but when I asked its meaning at a 
shop that advertised its wish that buyers 
should ask questions, the proprietor was 
unable: to’ tell me the meaning: of the 
strange name or why it should have been 
selected as. the name of the thing I had 
bought-there. I know the meaning, but 
cannot quite perceive just why the name 
was used to denominate the thing. 


‘VJES, names are powerful things in one 

way or another. Advertising is a psy- 
chological art or science. Perhaps all of my 
readers have noticed strange store-signs 
that take advantage of the natural curios- 
ity of careful folk and the natural human 
trait of wishing to correct misspellings. 
Such people will pause in their hurried 
gait to inspect a wrongly formed letter in 
a sign (such as N., S., or Z. turned upside 
down), and will enter a store to point out 
the error to the proprietor. He may thank 
them profusely, but may wear a grin on 
his face after they leave, confident now 
that they will remember his store and the 
kind of things he sells therein. 

It was a happy thought of the directors 
of the “N.C.W.C.” to retain these well- 
known letters after the World War, even 
if now they must be translated into words 
whose meanings deal only with Catholic 
concerns in a time of peace. The great 
association is no longer a War Council 
but a Welfare Conference. 

Ecclesiastical history presents us with 
some names that may easily puzzle us and 
perhaps leave us under a wrong impression 
of the nationality or the racial strain of 
the men who figure therein during certain 
epochs. We come upon the name of Me- 
lanchthon, for instance, as friend of Luther 
and a very prominent reformer. 

If we happen to know some Greek we 
may perhaps conjecture that he came of 
Greek ancestry, and we may wonder just 
why he should have been so prominent an 
actor in the disputes of the period. The 
disputes, however, were carried on largely 
in Latin in that age of classicism, and it 
was thought proper to give vernacular 
names a Latin form. This is quite in- 
telligible. But Melanchthon is Greek— 
and we find classicism rampant here. His 
real name was Schwarzerd (a German 
name meaning literally “black earth’’). 
It was Grecized into Melanchthon (which 
means literally the same thing.) But he is 
not known at all in history as Schwarzerd. 

It demanded some dexterity to put the 
name of Heussgen or Hussgen, a Swiss 
reformer, into classical form. He appears 
in history as (colampadius, a Latinized 
form of two Greek words (oikos, a house; 
and Jampas, a torch or candle), and this 
name suggested later that his real name 
was Hausschein (from Husschyn), which 
means in German what (Ecolampadius 
means in Latinized Greek. 

Everybody has heard of Erasmus, the 


great classicist of that time. “His real 
name was Gheraerd (Dutch for “loved’’) 
or Garrit. Loving both Latin and Greek, 
he assumed the name of Desiderius (Latin, 
“desired” or “loved”’) plus Erasmus 
(better, Erasmius), which means the same 
thing in Greek—a curious duplication in 
his name of Desiderius Erasmus. 

The classical fashion lasted to later 
times. We now know of the distinguished 
poet, Metastasio, only by that name. His 
true name, however, was Trapassi. This 
was changed by the famous jurisconsult 
Gravina (who kindly had taken charge of 
the education of the talented boy) into 
the Greek equivalent (Metastasio) of the 
Italian (Trapassi). 

This classical fashion in names lasted 
long in Italy. Thus we find the young 
Pecci (afterwards Pope Leo XIII) adopt- 
ing the Greek name of Neander Heracleus 
upon his admittance, in 1832, to the 
Roman “academy”’ self-styled the Arca- 
dia. It may be interesting to know that 
later, as Pope, he wrote two poems in 
classical Latin metres in honor of the 
Arcadians, whom he celebrates with gen- 
erous pen. In the first poem, he invites 
them still to sing in the old fashion. In 
the second (by the way) he puts in the 
first place and mentions by name Meta- 
stasio, to whose glowing praise he devotes 
three of his distichs. 

A little space remains to me for a very 
brief reference to names of places—a very 
large subject. We know how the spelling 
and the pronunciation of places differ in 
different languages. London is Londres 
in French. Ghent becomes Gand in the 
same way—and since one of the present 
series of papers on Names dealt with the 
playing by “Old John of Gaunt, time- 
honored Lancaster” upon his own name 
even when his death was near at hand, it 
occurs to me to say that as he had been 
born in Ghent, he is known to history as 
“of Gaunt” (an Anglicizing of Ghent or 
Gand). 


HEN names of places appear in 

Latin, we confront a serious “sea- 
change into something rich and strange.” 
My class in the seminary had to study 
Church History in Latin, and the names 
of places were wonderful to contemplate. 
Having no dictionary of geographical Latin, 
we hardly knew where we were. One of 
my classmates memorized a lesson dealing 
with Sabaudia. Called upon to recite, he 
blundered along in Latin until the pro- 
fessor suspected that he did not know 
what he was talking about, and asked him 
in English: “‘What is Sabaudia—a person, 
a place or a thing?”” My classmate (long 
since departed to a life untroubled with 
scholastic exercises) admitted that he did 
not know. With apparently astonished 
face, the professor translated Sabaudia: 
““Savoy!’”’ Was the joke really on the 
pupil—or not rather on the professor who 
failed to furnish the class with the 
necessary information beforehand? 
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With Mar Ivanios 


At the Catacomb 
of Domitilla 


By Gabriel 
Francis Powers 


Ox E of the most interesting days spent 
by the Indian Archbishop in Rome 
must certainly have been May 12, feast of 
the Holy Martyrs Sts. Nereus and Achil- 
leus, for on that day, by special invitation 
of the Collegium Cultorum Martyrum, 
His Grace was the guest of the association 
in their yearly celebration of the festival; 
and he made his first descent into the 
Roman Catacombs. 

Needless to say the day was beautiful: 
springtime in Rome, a radiantly blue sky, 
flowers everywhere in profusion, and an 
atmosphere of joy that was irresistible. 
The catacomb lies in the Via delle Sette 
Chiese in the region of the Via Appia 
Antica, and is extraordinarily interesting, 
chiefly perhaps because it has been ascer- 
tained that the original property belonged 
to a noble lady of the Flavian imperial 
dynasty, Flavia Domitilla, while several 
tombs in the Catacomb go to prove that 
members of this family had secretly em- 
braced Christianity. 

This then was the place of burial for 
the Flavi who were Christians and for 
their attendants and servants who had 
embraced the Faith. And they were the 
near kin of Domitian, one of the most 
savage of persecutors. The spot, com- 
pletely lost to remembrance, was re-dis- 
covered by the great archaeologist De 
Rossi in 1874, and he was also able to 
identify, and partly restore, the important 
primitive basilica which had been dedi- 
cated to the holy Martyrs Nereus and 
Achilleus and St. Petronilla. The basilica 
was erected directly over their tombs, 
which lay in the burial area of the Flavians. 

According to the Acts of the Martyrs, 
Nereus and Achilleus were freedmen of 
Flavia Domitilla; but De Rossi unearthed, 
among the débris, the inscription which 
had been over their grave and in this it is 
stated that they had been soldiers and 
cruel persecutors of the Christians, but 
that, once they became Christians them- 
selves, they “threw away their swords 
and insignia of rank and rejoiced to con- 
fess Christ”? even to the shedding of their 
blood. 

It is tradition that these holy martyrs 
were converted by Flavia Domitilla, to 
whose service they may have been at- 
tached officially, and that they werg bap- 





MAR IVANIOS IN THE GARDEN OVER THE CATACOMB OF DOMITILLA. IN HIS RIGHT HAND THE 


ANTIQUE CROSS; IN HIS LEFT, FLOWERS FROM THE TOMBS OF THE MARTYRS. 


WITH HIM, 


LEFT TO RIGHT, FATHER MATTAM, HIS SECRETARY; COMM. CANCANI MONTANI, OF THE 
COLLEGIUM CULTORUM MARTYRUM; MSGR. RESPIGHI AND FATHER ALFRED WILSON, C.P. 


tized by St. Peter. In fact, during the 
trial, when pressed to deny the Faith, they 
protested in his name: ‘How can we deny 
Christ, we who have been baptized by 
Blessed Peter?’ They were beheaded at 
Terracina on May 14, and their sacred 
bodies were brought to Rome to rest 
among the Flavi and their attendants. 

Petronilla was perhaps a spiritual daugh- 
ter of St. Peter, for her inscription, which 
was also found, shows that she belonged 
to the gens Aurelia, a branch of the Fla- 
vian family. She, too, may have been 
baptized by the holy Apostle. It is not 
certain that she was a martyr, but the 
veneration of her tomb would go to indi- 
cate that she was, for in the primitive 
Church the martyrs alone received these 
honors as blood-witnesses to Christ. 

We have given a few details with regard 
to the Catacomb in order that others may 
understand how Mar Ivanios, coming from 
his far India with a soul full of the glories 
of the Church, and of ardent love for 
Christ, would be thrilled by the thought 
of the early Martyrs and by so many mem- 
ories of them visible and tangible in this 
place. 

It must have been with real emotion 
that he ascended to the altar, in the partly 
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rebuilt basilica which the faith and learn- 
ing of modern men have drawn up, as it 
were out of its own ashes, to celebrate the 
Divine Mysteries—face to the people as 
in the ancient days—with, behind him, the 
hollows in the ground where Achilleus, 
Nereus and Petronilla rested, and the 
niche with traces of the Bishop’s chair, 
where one day the great Gregory sat, 
and from whence he uttered one twelfth 
day of May, in a festival similar to the 
one we are keeping, the famous homily 
which begins: ‘‘ Dearly beloved, the Holy 
Martyrs before whose presence we are 
assembled. . . .” 


HE impressive Oriental rite seems to 
have a peculiar appropriateness and 
the suggestiveness at this spot. Not with- 
out reason has the Holy Father desired that 
in the Catacomb sanctuaries the altar 
fittings, linens, and sacred vessels should 
be of early Christian design, and that the 
chasubles used should be of the form called 
Gothic because it is closer to the oldest 
models known to us. 
How striking is the scene! Mar Ivanios, 
a convert of yesterday, stands with arms 
uplifted at the altar of God, having entered 
into full possession of all this which lies 
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A STRIKING 

around him and which is his legitimate in- 
heritance. The Holy Martyrs whom Peter 
baptized, the Bishopric of Gregory, the 
protection of Flavia Domitilla, within 
whose property he stands today, and all 
around him, though but a little removed, 
the surge of a whole world, the splendid, 
classic, immortal world of Rome, still 


mysteriously and potently felt. 


At a stone’s throw were the Antonini- 
an@, the superb Baths of Caracalla, re- 
ferred to in some of the Catacomb in- 
scriptions; the Via Nova, also mentioned; 
and upon these very walls of the primitive 
basilica, pious hands have collected the 
remnants of the epitaphs of priests and 
clerics buried in it, all of them de titulo 
Fasciole, that was their “title,” or parish. 
And it is well known that Fasciola, the 
“Little Band,” meant the bandage which 


Blessed Peter dropped from ankle or wrist 
wounded with the iron of prison in this 
A pious woman had picked it 
was preserved as a relic in the 
church which took its name from it. An- 
other of the precious Roman memories of 
the Prince of the Apostles. 

Besides the candles on the altar, two 


locality 


up, and it 


candles are burning before a marble carving 
which has been wreathed with flowers. It 
represents the figure of a martyr, hands 
bound behind him, which the executioner 
is just about to strike. The name is en- 


graved above it: “‘Acilleus.” The small 
column upon which the image is wrought 
has been recognized as one of those which 
sustained the ciborium over the altar, and 
it is surmised that on the opposite column 


a twin scene existed with the name: 
“Nereus.” 

Close beside this is a wide, shallow cir- 
cular dish of marble, garlanded today with 
fresh roses and clusters of syringa, the 
mensa olearum, filled in the ancient days 
with pure olive-oil or oil rendered aromatic, 
in which numerous lights burned before 
the tombs of the Holy Martyrs. It may 
be that it was from this very dish the 
Priest John, in the sixth century, drew a 
small quantity of oil, as he did at the 
tombs of all the martyrs, collecting it 
in flagons for his Lombard Queen Theo- 
dolinda, who desired relics or souvenirs 
of the Rom&’an martyrs. The sacred bodies 
were never touched in those early days. 
But John wrote in his list that he had 
gathered oil from “St. Petronilla,” the 
daughter of “St. Peter,” ‘St. Nereus” 
and “St. Achilleus”—evidently from each 
one of the tombs. 


AR IVANIOS offered the Holy Sacri- 

fice in honor of the local martyrs 

and for our Holy Father the Pope whose 
namesday was being solemnized, for at the 
baptismal font he received the name of 
Acilleus (Achille) and no visitor to the 
Catacomb today could forget him at the 
tomb of his Patron Saint. Immediately 
after the Indian Archbishop, Monsignor 
Respighi, Master of the Collegium Cultorum 
Martyrun, the Roman Association for the 
cult of the early martyrs, celebrated Sol- 
emn Mass at the same altar, and the 
memorable homily of St. Gregory was read 
from the ambone. This is done every 





PICTURE OF MAR IVANIOS CELEBRATING MASS AT THE ALTAR OF THE MARTYRS IN THE ANCIENT BASILICA. IT WAS TAKEN 
FROM THE INTERIOR OF THE CATACOMB THROUGH A GAP IN THE WALL 


year on the same day. The Friars Minor 
chanted the Kyrie, Gloria, and Credo, from 
the ancient, partitioned Schola Cantorum 
of the fourth century basilica, adjacent 
to the sanctuary. 

When the religious rites were completed, 
Monsignor Respighi, who is a distinguished 
archaeologist and knows the intricate 
labyrinth of the Catacombs so well that he 
never requires a guide (there are twenty 
miles of net-work galleries explored at 
Domitilla alone, and more unexplored) 
invited Mar Ivanios to visit the under- 
ground cemetery under his guidance. 
First, however, he pointed out to him all 
the interesting material in the basilica 
itself, the broken columns of the ancient 
apse raised up on their own original bases 
(the remnants of columns when unearthed 
were found all lying precisely in the same 
direction, a fact that gave the archeolo- 
gists the certainty the Church had perished 
in an earthquake); the sarcophagi tombs 
under the pavement—unmoved from their 
antique position—and those priceless 
inscriptions: the historical epitaph of the 
local martyrs composed by Pope Damasus 
and the curious grave-stone of the nurse 
of the Flavians. 

Two pieces of the great slab of the former 
were found and the rest of the inscription 
was supplied from the manuscript copy. 
of a medieval pilgrim. Briefly it ‘tells ” 
the story of Nereus and Achilleus -and 
concludes with the cry of the Pontiff. 
Saint who loved the martyrs so much: 
“Your may believe on the word of Da- 
masus what the glory of Christ can do!” 
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The second inscription is of Baucilla, 
a freedwoman of Flavia Domitilla, and it 
states that she had nursed seven of the 
nepotes, nephews or grandsons of the Em- 
peror. This ancient boast of a faithful 
servant is another proof of how closely 
Domitilla was related to the master of the 
Roman Empire. 

After this preliminary inspection, Mon- 
signor Respighi led the way into the sub- 
terranean passages, passing under that 
first arch between the basilica and the 
cemetery in the vault of which, in the 
fourth century, the monogram of the Name 
of Christ was painted in red. And first 
he brought Mar Ivanios to the so-called 
Crypt of Veneranda, a suggestive cubicle 
in complete darkness, with an altar at 
which Mass is frequently celebrated, and 
loculi, early Christian shelf-graves on 
each side. 

Over the altar a most interesting third 
century fresco represents a consecrated 
woman wearing a long straight tunic of 
a golden color and a white veil on her head 
being led forward by a youthful woman, 
robed in white and red. The aspect of 
the matron is grave and venerable, that 
of the virgin bright and full of joy. The 
subject represents St. Petronilla leading 
the deceased woman, who was buried in 
this crypt, into the glory and bliss of 
Heaven. 

Flowering shrubs are at either side of 
the group; flowers introduced in primitive 
Christian art signified Paradise, for the 
word itself in its Greek form, paradeisos, 
means a garden. The names are painted 
in red beside the figures, “‘ Veneranda”’ 
and “Petronilla Martyr.” We note in 
the latter word the belief of the third 
century Church that St. Petronilla was 
a martyr, and fall to wondering if already 


the color symbol was used for vestments; 
for Petronilla, over the white of virginity, 
wears blood red; and yellow was described 
in the early ages as the “color of glory.” 

Along the deep, gloomy galleries— 
where at intervals candles burn upon 
ledges to light the way of pilgrims on this 
feast-day of the Holy Martyrs—the pil- 
grim from far India is led to the tomb of 
Ampliatus with its beautifully painted 
peacocks (emblem of the resurrection) 
and told the belief of the learned that this 
is the freedman greeted in the Epistle of 
St. Paul: “Salute for me Ampliatus.” 


HEN to the cubicle of Diogenes the 

Fossor, with his pick and his swinging 
lamp (the fossores excavated the galleries 
and made the graves) and finally to that 
small group of tombs of Syrians, perhaps 
merchants in the imperial city, assembled 
as was frequently the custom, according 
to nationality, but one in faith and heart 
with the Roman brothers. Their pres- 
ence here asserts their fidelity to Rome 
and Peter. Mar Ivanios was thrilled at 
finding Syrians among the holy dead of 
long ago, in the Roman Catacomb, and 
confessed afterwards that he was “a bit 
proud.” 

The visit ended where, except for 
convenience, it should logically have begun, 
that is, at the original entrance to the 
Catacomb on the Via Ardeatina. At 
present it is found expedient to begin the 
tour at the basilica, but in the ancient days 
the burial area was entered from the road 
at the side of which it lay, according to 
the Roman custom. 

This portion is called The Vestibule 
of the Flavians, and is the antechamber 
of the cemetery. All the evidence is that 
it served for the convenience of the living. 


It is enclosed, but at one side is a deep 
well which used to contain water. A built 
bench runs around part of the wall and 
suggests that it served for guests at the 
funeral banquets. A small cell contains 
numerous earthenware amphorae set up- 
right in the soil, no doubt for wine and oil; 
and another small cell, near that one, is 
exquisitely painted with the myth of Cupid 
and Psyche and genii gathering wheat and 
flowers. 

One wonders if the pagan scene was 
painted in the family sepulchre before 
the Flavians became Christians or if they 
used a symbol in this place, for psyche 
meant the soul.. This spot, the vestibule, 
is extremely picturesque, as it is lighted 
from the top, and one looks to the daylight 
across a delicate screen of maidenhair 
fern which has overgrown the aperture. 

We stand in semi-gloom, and the walls— 
dark with innumerable years—are damp 
and at points green with incipient moss. 
A wide portal gave access to the region 
of the dead, and traces in the masonry of 
a departed marble slab induced De Rossi 
to think that perhaps a fragment with 
letters which he discovered nearby may 
have borne the title: Sepulchrum Fla- 
viorum. 

A short flight of rather steep steps leads 
down into a long wide central gallery at 
the sides of which open successive recesses 
on each side, each one intended to hold 
sarcophagi. This is one of the most beau- 
tiful and spacious entrances to a Roman 
burial-area and when, as today, it is il- 
luminated in all its length, the effect is 
extraordinary. The walls are decorated 
with painted symbols or with scenes from 
the two Testaments. From the door the 
entire vaulting is covered with delicately 
designed vines and genii, the subject of 





ANOTHER VIEW OF MAR IVANIOS CELEBRATING MASS AT THE ALTAR OF THE MARTYRS IN THE APSE OF THE PRIMITIVE BASILICA IN THE 
CATACOMB OF DOMITILLA 
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the “stock and branches” being almost 
certainly Christian. 

Domitian was Emperor between the 
years A.D. 81 and 96, and certain bricks 
found among the débris date 117 and 123, 
so that we can place with comparative 
accuracy the origin of the Catacomb of 
Domitilla; though in all probability it 
began as a sepulchre for her kin and the 
members of her household before she em- 
braced Christianity. With the deposition 
of the first martyrs it became a holy place, 
and the primitive brethren eagerly de- 
sired to be buried near the blood-witnesses, 
hence the enormous extension of what had 
once been a noble but very limited family 


tomb. 


N° was well passed before the dis- 
tinguished visitors emerged again into 
the sunlight, deeply impressed with all they 
had beheld underground, and they joined, 
in the assembly room and in the contig- 
uous garden, the members of the Collegium 
and their guests who were waiting to greet 
the Archbishop. 

To all who were presented to him Mar 
Ivanios first proffered his antique cross 
that they might kiss it, and then spoke 
in English kind and smiling words. The 
small garden, full of roses and sunshine, 
seemed brighter after the darkness of the 
subterranean cemetery, and the assembly 
room had its particular interest in the 
copies of frescoes from the Catacombs and 
the bona-fide tomb inscriptions: Cucumio 
and Victoria, who were wardrobe keepers 
of the neighboring Baths of Caracalla, 
Capsararii de Antoninianas”’; Pollecla who 
“sold barely in the Via Nova”; and that 
cheerful driver of the twin horses, Barbarus 
and Germanus, walking beside them as the 
Roman carter so often does still, with no 
doubt, under his feet, the broad flags of 
the Via Appia or the Via Ardeatina, be- 
tween the wide green of the Roman cam- 
pagna and the reminiscent tombstones of 
the road’s edge. 

No man is less dead than this Constan- 
tius who haply went out into the early 
morning singing, and sometimes slept on 
his rumbling cart, since Barbarus and 
Germanus were perfectly able to take care 
of themselves and of him, too. There is 
a human kindness about a man who will 
portray himself and his horses, all in happy 
line upon his tombstone. He does not 
depress the banqueters, for the members of 
the College dine in the assembly room at 
the celebration of the yearly feast. And, 
for that matter, neither do the good couple 
who used to preside over the lockers of 
those bathers of long ago at the Antoninian 
Baths. 

The long tables for the diners, occupying 
three sides of the rectangle, are strewn 
with flowers, and the Master, Monsignor 
Respighi, with charming grace, insists 
that Mar Ivanios is to take his chair, the 
seat of the President at the “Table of 
Honor.” A little further down we recog- 
nize the Archbishop’s devoted secretary, 


Father Mattam, an occasional contrib- 
utor to THE SIGN, and two Indian students 
from Propaganda. At the right of His 
Grace is Father Alfred Wilson, C.P., his 
faithful interpreter. The members of the 
College and the Roman archzologists take 
seats as they come, informally, and with 
no thought for precedence. 

One of the great delights of these meet- 
ings at the Catacombs is their simplicity 
and cordiality, the unaffected good humor 
which prevails, and the strong sense of 
brotherhood among these exhumers of 
the antique and cultors of the Holy Mar- 
tyrs. The repast, which is very good, 
even in its sobriety, is ordered by the 
Tricliniarca of the association, or master 
of the dining-hall, who has charge of these 
things. The Indian Archbishop is most 
gracious and seems to enjoy the meeting. 

We venture to tell him that in celebrat- 
ing the fraternal agape (the love feast) we 
seek to imitate our brethren the primitive 


SN 
Sympathy 
By Abbie Hargrave 


E cannot mend a broken heart 

for lover, child or friend: sor- 
row is sacred in its depths, myste- 
rious as an end, and everyone must 
search, alone, to find their cure when 
joy has flown. 


Bu. we may give in sympathy— 
perhaps a nice hot cup of tea? 


—————EEE / 


Christians, and their breaking bread to- 
gether after the Divine Offices in these 
very Catacombs. In India, he answers us, 
the custom still obtains, and the wealthy 
offer a repast at which the poor also have 
their place, after all have partaken to- 
gether of Holy Communion. The con- 
versation drifts on, touching immortal 
Rome, St. Peter, the Holy Father. 


AR IVANIOS has a tremendous en- 
thusiasm for all these. A warmth 

comes into his face whenever the Sovereign 
Pontiff is mentioned, and he has a personal 
devotion to the Prince of the Apostles which 
is altogether touching: “Our Divine Lord 
went to Heaven after His Resurrection, 
and so did the Virgin Mother in her As- 
sumption. But St. Peter stayed with us; 
he is here now—one of those who was 
closest to the Master. It is a wonderful 
thought. In our Syriac version of the New 
Testament, when Our Blessed Lord asks 
Peter three times over if he loves Him, 
and Peter three times over asserts that he 
does, the answers of Christ are: ‘Feed 
my rams,’ then, ‘Feed my sheep,’ and 
lastly, ‘Feed my lambkins.’ You see? 
The men, the women, the children, all 


are to be Peter’s care: Peter is to provide 
for them all; he has charge of them all. 
All orders of faithful in the Church must 
be directed by Peter.” 


OWARD the end of the repast, the 

Master, standing, suggests that as it 
is the feast-day of His Holiness, he desires 
in his own name and that of the Collegium 
and its guests, to send a telegram of good 
wishes and congratulations to the Sovereign 
Pontiff, and he begs all present to join 
him in toasting Pius XI, long life and 
happiness. The entire company rises 
simultaneously in response, for none has 
forgotten, while invoking the Holy Martyr 
Acilleus, to commend to him the exalted 
one who bears his name. Then Mar 
Ivanios is invited to speak, which he does 
admirably in English, and Father Alfred, 
C.P., translates into Italian, point by 
point. 

His Grace begins by expressing his hap- 
piness at finding himself among the Cultors 
of the Holy Martyrs, in this most interest- 
ing and suggestive spot, and especially 
on the feast-day of the Holy Father, the 
Universal Bishop, who is the true Father 
of us all. He is glad because the whole 
Court of Heaven is keeping this feast day 
together with us; and not Heaven alone 
but the whole earth, because everywhere 
the children of the Catholic Church are 
rejoicing in the feast-day of their Father. 
Just now, an hour ago, for the first time 
in his life, he had beheld the Roman Cata- 
combs. They. had been a revelation to 
him. 

“Monsignor Respighi went before me 
with a wand in his hand [the stick with a 
taper at the end of it to light the inscrip- 
tions and painting] and I can assure you 
that it was a magic wand, revealing a 
whole new world to me and bringing me 
very near to those Christians of the early 
Church and to the Holy Martyrs. The 
tombs of the Syrians touched me partic- 
ularly, and I think you will pardon me if 
I say they made me feel a bit proud. I 
have come to your wonderful Rome, the 
Rome we all know, this greatest city of 
antiquity which was mistress of the world, 
and I want to say that your modern Rome 
does not seem to me a lesser thing than the 
ancient Rome; Rome is as great as she 
has ever been.” 

Spontaneous, vivid applause interrupted 
the speaker with an outburst of* uncon- 
tainable enthusiasm. But Mar Ivanios 
had not finished. ‘She is as great as she 
has ever been. But her glory, her splendor, 
her power is our holy Father, the Pope: 
he is the greatness of Rome. All peoples, 
all nations, all the world over, are looking 
toward Rome; but it is because Pius XI is 
here.” 

After dinner, in the garden, flowers 
from the tombs of the martyrs are pre- 
sented to the Archbishop, and souvenir 
photographs are taken; and, last memory, 
is his departure among cheers, and his 
blessing, accompanied by his smile. 











POROUS PLASTERS and 


By Ig Nikilis 


Economy Suggestions for Hard 
Times 


(AS WISE AS MAN) 


ON’T let any bells be rung in church- 
towers. Save the pealings. 

When the landlord orders you out, be 
nonchalant. Simply play a moving solo on 
the unpaid-for baby-grand. 

Pass a law prohibiting all systems of re- 
ducing. Save the fats. 

Let The Literary Digest have a lot of 
straw-votes, and use them to stuff mat- 
tresses with. 

Instead of burning wood in your open 
fire-place this winter, or going to theatre, 
simply read the Sunday “scientific” sec- 
tion of the Hearst papers. Hot and funny 
enough for anybody. 

Don’t visit the barber so often. Life it- 
self is close shave enough for anybody 
these days. 

In these hungry times, don’t give any- 
one the cold shoulder. It’s probably all 
you'll have left to give yourself presently. 

If you are poor, don’t worry. Think how 
much poorer, mentally speaking, Mr. 
Hoover is. 


Our Outre Mer Relations 


MERICA does not recognize Russia. 
No indeed. She merely lends her 
enough industrialists and capital to build 
her up to the point where she’ll have to 
recognize her. That, gentlemen, is Uncle 
Sam’s story, and he’s stuck with it. 

The great disarmament idea will prob- 
abl; make some progress after we’ve had 
another war in which to use up the arms 
that have been over-produced since the 
last one. 

The Great War has come and gone, but 
that makes no difference. The whole busi- 
ness, it now appears, was just a colossal 
case of much ado about nothing. For in- 
stance: Chancellor Franz von Papen tells 
the world that the speediest road back to 
world recovery of prosperity is to restore 
Germany’s place in the sun. Which was 
precisely what the Kaiser thought, some 
years ago. 


Statistics and Spirituality 


OGER W. BABSON, the financial 
wizard-statistician of Boston, who 

was so originally and eminently wrong 
about the near return of prosperity two 
years ago, is playing with numbers again. 
This time to prove the paradox: the larger 
the community, the smaller the church- 


WOODEN 


attendance. According to him, American 
communities with a population under 
2,500 show an avefage worship of 71 per 
cent., while cities of more than 50,000 can 
boast only 30. 

Well, the percentage of church-goers de- 
pends, one less statistically inclined would 
suppose, on the incorporated area, village, 
or city itself; and probably the numerical 
element has little or nothing to do with it. 
After all, there may be eleven billion 
mosquitoes in New Jersey and only ten 
billion in New York, and yet more necks 
may be bitten in Manhattan than in 
Newark—simply because there are more 
necks there to bite. Or, again, the New 
York insects (though, granted, the motion 
is absurd) may be more vigorous and enter- 
prising by nature. In other words, the 
explanation, whatever it is, can be very 
simple, and not at all sinister. 

The size of a town has far less todo 
with the number of its worshippers than 
its religious back-ground, the influence of 
its clergy, the degree of its worldliness, or 
the general quality of its folk. It may 
well be that, in our larger cities, there is 
more, as regards pleasureable distraction, 
to draw people away from their Sunday 
duty; or perhaps the tempo of city-life is 
such as to cause a little Lord’s Day lazi- 
ness. If this is what Roger W. Babson 
means, who’ll dispute him? 

But even here, Catholic city-pastors and 
country ones too, have reason to be satis- 
fied that what they can offer, rain or shine, 
inertia or not, competition or clear sailing, 
is always a magnet to hearts. Theirs is a 
service which rises superior to all Babson 
statistics, and sets human calculation 
pretty much at defiance, causing men, 
whether they live in the country or not, 
humbly to wend their way in astonishing 
numbers to church o’ Sundays. It is as 
effective now as it was centuries ago. No 
other church than the Catholic has it. 
The Mass. 


Wisdom Garnered 


(FROM THE LAST FEW YEARS) 


And which will fall? 
Their movements seem so queer! 
But as for me, 
I think I see 
The matter very clear: 
The ones you buy 
Fall more and more; 
The ones you don’t 
Just soar and soar. 
—BoosiE Burns. 
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LEGS 


Political 


O WORK-MAN need complain that 

his dinner-pail isn’t full. Oh, no. 

All’s the gentleman in over-alls has to do 

today is place his empty pail under one of 

the many holes in his roof and wait for a 
good rain. 





Just to increase the army of the unem- 
ployed, there are now more boys than ever 
“working”’ their way through college. 





Your thoughts may be worth only a 
penny, but it now takes three cents to get 
them anywhere. 


People will vote with vim this year. At 
last the country is aroused as a unit to 
the fact that what it needs is a President. 
The lack of one for the last four years has 
been a luxury we can not afford. 





And are these postal taxes, with which 
Washington now stuns us, just America’s 
version of the “mailed’’ fist? 


What He Thinks 


HALL we ever really know President 

Hoover’s mind on anything? Likely 
not. Nor should we be too dismayed, in- 
asmuch as he has oodles of difficulty in 
knowing it himself. His opinion usually 
impresses one either as a thing of shreds 
and patches, or a coat turned inside out. 
We all thought that our great protagonist 
of the Noble Experiment was as dry as 
the delivery of one of his own speeches; 
and doubtless he was—until expediency 
counselled ‘otherwise. Anyhow we now 
behold him as wet as a cloud-burst, ad- 
mitting that the good old Noble Experi- 
ment is just an ignoble fizzle, and ready 
to turn on the spigots in every direction, 
with the sole reservation, which is an echo 
of everybody’s wish, that the old-time 
saloon remain taboo. There’s mental 
evolution for you! 

Well, as the Most Reverend John Lan- 
caster Spalding used to say, ‘‘ Consistency 
is a virtue of the unprogressive,” and when 
one has been wholly wrong in a matter, it 
is quite right to switch. We salute Mr. 
Hoover’s change of mind, and welcome the 
evidence that he has a mind to change; 
though we cannot forego a smile that it 
should have taken him such along time 
to apprehend and digest the obvious. But 
the fact that he has turned so positively 
from his dry views on the eve of election 
makes one a bit suspicious that, once re- 
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elected, he would revert ju as pro- 
nouncedly to his first principles or— 
prejudices. Natures like his work that 
way, being moved from without rather 
than within. Any man who customarily 
needs a commission to make up his mind, 
usually can unmake it without any aid 
other than his own. 

Mr. Hoover’s stand on European debts 
is another sample of expedient shifting. 

The people, powerful only at election 
time, have been groaning aloud at the 
outrage of transferring the burden of the 
Great War from the shoulder of the Old 
World, where it belongs, to the back of 
peaceful, much-milked America; and Father 
Hoover, hitherto so busy mothering the 
great abroad, is at last constrained to hear. 
If he could have effected a complete debt 
cancellation months ago, he might have 
been supremely happy; but now that he 
knows too well that the popular teeth are 
set against such strange generosity, he de- 
clares himself for payment. However— 
and there is always a “however” in a 
Hooverism!—he manages to breathe a hope 
that, if Europe reduces her armaments 
and favors us with certain commercial 
gestures, America will be ready to—er— 
talk business: And there we are: knowing 
as much, and as little, about the Chief’s 
ideas on this burning debt question as we 
ever did or didn’t. We wonder whether, 
with Mr. Borah, he wants to “swap debts 
for prosperity” or, with Mr. Smith, to ex- 
change exports for obligations. 

While Mr. Hoover apparently would 
have Europe pay us, at the same time he 
expresses himself “squarely for the pro- 
tective tariff.’ In other words, his policy 
is to collect war-debts and shut out the 
products of the debtors. How this duplex 
purpose is attainable, he does not feel 
called upon to say; and as for the econ- 
omists themselves, who must tell us, 
they’d probably have to scratch their 
scalps for a century to find out. Without 
a U. S. tariff reduction, Europe can never 
build up the necessary dollar exchange. 
Thus with solutions which must themselves 
be solved, Mr. Hoover does little more 
than promise us, if re-elected, a continua- 
tion of that which, for the last four years, 
he has always done best: Nothing. : 

And this, sadly, is the main point that 
the President’s great utterance clearly 
and unquestionably scores. 


Frenzied Finance 


RANCE and England win a war and 

want us to pay for it, even though 

they won it with money borrowed from us. 
Quick, Henry, the Flit! 





When it comes to paying her debts 
Europe’s word is as good as her bond. 
Just about. 





It’s an ill wind that blows no good. The 
national deficit, for instance, seems to 


have made Andrew Mellon ambassador to 
England. And Andrew knows his mellons! 





The moral is plain: Loose Living brings 
Tight Times. 


Whatever happens, Mars will be kept 
on Europe’s pay-roll, and Uncle Sam on 
her jay-roll. 


Remember how men used to agitate the 
minimum wage? Littlg did they dream, at 
the time, that one day they’d get it! 





Tit for tat. 
and get a foot. 


We give Europe a hand 


What’s the Difference? 


HE difference between a patriot and 
a politician is that the former works 
for the republic, and the latter just works 
the republic. 
Between a Republican and a Democrat: 
usually the latter deserves the election, 
and the former gets it. 
Between the Hoover we elected and the 
one we got: vast. 
Between campaign promises and, say, 
secrets: the latter are sometimes kept. 
Between a child and a senator: the 
former doesn’t know any better but will, 
while the latter doesn’t know any better 
and won’t. 
Between a college-graduate and a hod- 
carrier: not what it used to be, for both 
seem equally unable today to land a job. 


We Humans 


ISHOP JAMES CANNON, JR. has 
gone overseas to attend international 
conferences on peace. His absence is likely 
to contribute to the U. S. A. not a little of 
the harmony which he is seeking abroad. 





“How would you like to attend a play 
of Hamlet, with Hamlet left out?’ asks 
Senator William Edgar Brooks @ propos 
of the European monetary conference 
which will not discuss Reparations and 
War Debts. Well, we can say only that 
once or twice we have attended a per- 
formance of Hamlet in which it would 
have been a decided pleasure to have 
Hamlet left out. 


It is said that only Mr. Hoover’s closest 
friends knew beforehand his. mind in his 
speech of acceptance. That was some- 
thing. Now that the address has come 
and gone, nobody seems to know Mr. 
Hoover’s mind. 


William A. Brady, veteran show-man, 
thinks that the prostrate theatre-business 
might be helped by turning half its play- 
houses into garages. Futile advice. 
Theatrical producers themselves, with the 
type of entertainment they’ve so often 
featured, have long been trying to turn 
most of our play-houses into stables; and 
what good did it do! 


Glimpses of Would-Be Truth 


NTERIOR decorators are now paneling 
walls with pigskin and calfskin. After 
the flaying that the public took in Wall 
Street, there should be enough national 
calf-skin available to supply all the walls 
of the city-halls and state-houses of the 
nation. But as for American pigskin, 
shouldn’t we all be pleased enough to be- 
hold our capitalistic porkers skun for once, 
without using the execrable epidermis for 
anything further? 





Mr. Borah believes in swapping debts 
for prosperity. In other words, if a man 
owes you five dollars and you accept 
nothing from him, you'll receive his bene- 
diction—and, very likely, a speedy request 
for five more. That is, you'll have his 
debts, and he have your prosperity. 
Borah, beware. 





Mr. John Nance Garner, our Demo- 
cratic Vice-Presidential candidate, likes a 
red neck-tie with a blue donkey-head 
woven into it. Maybe it’s the “nance”’ in 
his name that explains the red-tie ten- 
dency; but the blue donkey remains an in- 
triguing mystery. These idiosyncratic 
Democrats! 





The only dry record that Prohibition- 
istic America seems to have made is the 
Congressional. 





It is now computed that the world 
weighs 36,000,000 sextillion tons. Isn’t 
this depression too awful! 





Hoover has cut his salary 20 per cent. 
But the strange thing is that he still has 
one to cut. 





The only nation that will ever be 100 
per cent. prosperous is hallucination. 





In the seventeenth century, Europe set- 
tled America. In the twentieth, ditto. 





May it not be, after all, that the fact 
that Europe won’t pay her debts is re- 
tarding the return of prosperity quite as 
much as the American demand that pay- 
ment be made? It does not seem to have 
occurred to our internationalists that 
Europe’s stalling may be quite as fatal to 
the general harmony of the world as our 
squalling. 


Suggested Campaign Slogans 
HE Drys: Drink to me only with 
thine ayes. 

AnTI-SALoontsts: If at first we don’t 

succeed, dry, dry again. 

Hooverites: If America must be a 
Sahara, let us at least have plenty of 
oases. 

Anti-Hooverites: He tied us to Eu- 
rope with his apron-strings. 








WILLIAM CARDINAL ALLEN 


Kove HUNDRED years ago, in 1532, 
William, the third son of John Allen of 
Rossall, was baptized at Bispham, in 
Lancashire. The sixty-two years of his 
life covered the whole of the struggle to 
keep England Catholic, for when he died, 
the last great effort to reclaim that country 
to the true Faith had failed. 

He was the last of a close succession of 
four centuries of English Cardinals who 
had known a Catholic England, and there 
was to be a gap of nearly a century before 
another Englishman was elevated to the 
Sacred College. 

In 1532, King Henry VIII had already 
gone far in the quarrel with the Pope 
over the matter of putting away his faith- 
ful wife, Queen Katherine of Aragon, in 
exchange for Anne Boleyn. He had quar- 
relled with his bosom friend, Cardinal 





1532 


oy 


Y his great labors in keep- 

ing the Faith alive in his 

own country, and particularly 
by his production of the Douai 
Version of the Holy Scripture, 
William Cardinal Allen ren- 
dered an incalculable service 
to English-speaking Catholics 
throughout the world, which 
endwres to this day. He 
should always be remembered 
with reverence and gratitude. 
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By G. C. Heseltine 


Wolsey, and his life-long guide and 
counsellor, Blessed Cardinal John Fisher, 
whom he martyred when William Allen 
was three years old. So that he came into 
a world that threatened trouble for the 
son of such a staunch old Lancashire 
family as the Allens of Rossall, who had 
a long and honorable tradition of loyalty 
to both Church and King. 

Young Allen went to Oxford just about 
the time when Henry VIII died, that is, 
whilst England was still Catholic. The 
rich Court favorites who had profited by 
the dissolution of the monasteries and the 
despoiling of the Church had not yet been 
able to do more than rob the Church of 
her temporal goods. Now, under the boy 
king, Edward VI, they began to force 
Protestantism on the nation. 

Resistance to Protestantism was pos- 
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sible in varying degrees at the Universities, 
especially at Oxford, and it seems that 
Oriel College, where William Allen was a 
scholar, was more than commonly te- 
nacious of the old Faith. So there is not 
much reason to suppose that the boy was 
ever seduced to the new doctrines at all. 
But during the six years before Queen 
Mary: came to try to undo the work 
of the Protestants, he must have seen 
a good deal of the shifting and com- 
promising to which many scholars and 
priests resorted in order to evade perse- 
cution and yet avoid utterly repudiating 
the Catholic Faith. 


HIS seems to have made a lasting im- 
pression on him, for he was always 
a strong opponent of any dissembling in 
matters of Faith. Many Catholics hon- 
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estly thought it a justifiable expedient to 
conform outwardly with the oppressive 
statutes, where resistance seemed hopeless, 
expecting to mitigate the persecution and 
in time put an end toit. They did not al- 
ways fully realize the gravity of the 
changes they were ordered to make. It 
was characteristic of young Allen that his 
main business when he began his mis- 
sionary labor was to stiffen Catholic 
resistance and discourage temporizing 
with the persecutors. 


T was in the first year of Mary’s reign, 
when Cardinal Pole returned to Eng- 
land as Papal Legate to restore the Faith 
to his country, that William Allen gradu- 
ated Master of Arts and became Fellow 
of Oriel College (thus preceding another 
great Cardinal, John Henry Newman). 
So under Mary he continued his academic 
career as a Catholic and undisturbed. He 
was Principal of St. Mary’s Hall, Oxford, 
in 1556, and probably held minor ecclesias- 
tical benefices, remaining in scholarly ob- 
scurity until Mary died and Elizabeth 
came upon the scene, backed by the church- 
robbers who were fired with zeal for 
Protestantism. 

As the persecution warmed up speedily 
under the reaction from Mary’s persecu- 
tion of the Protestants, Oxford became 
too hot for the young Lancashire scholar 
who would yield nothing. He resigned 
his preferments and went to Louvain in 
1561, but returned within a year to begin 
active missionary work to preserve the 
Faith of Englishmen against the attacks 
made upon it. 

It was his strong patriotism, as well as 
his strong faith, that made him take such 
risks at this critical time. He not only 
knew it to be a lie that a man could not 
be a good Englishman and a good Catholic 
at the same time, he knew that he as a 
good Englishman could not stand by and 
see England robbed of her most priceless 
heritage. 

After three years this lay apostle (for 
he was still not a priest) found himself 
forced to leave the country if he wished 
to live to carry on his work. He was then 
ordained at Mechlin, where he lectured in 
theology and matured his scheme for es- 
tablishing a Catholic University for Eng- 
lishmen on the Continent, as a continua- 
tion of Catholic Oxford, until the Faith 
might be reéstablished in his native land. 

After a visit to Rome he founded, by 
authority of Pope Paul IV, the College of 
Douai, and it became, quite naturally in 
response to the needs of the day, a semi- 
nary for training missionary priests. An 
Oxford man, Dr. Robert Smith, was the 
first Chancellor. Douai sent nearly 100 
priests to England in its first five years, 
many of whom suffered martyrdom; and 
it continues to this day a great seminary 
and seat of learning at St. Edmund’s 
College, Ware, England. 

Allen was himself Divinity Professor at 
his new college. His zeal in this direction 


resulted in the founding of two other 
famous English seminaries, the English 
College at Rome out of the ancient Eng- 
lish Hospice, and the English College at 
Valladolid, Spain. 

Allen’s associations with Spain were the 
natural outcome of the position in which 
he found himself. In the Netherlands it 
was no more unpatriotic to side with the 
Spaniards who were now the sole hope of 
restoring the Catholic England in which 
Allen was nurtured (and which he there- 
fore regarded as the real England) than it 
was to make allies of the German and 
Dutch Protestants in an attempt to force 
Protestantism, a foreign thing, upon Eng- 
land. The mere fact that the Protestant 
faction in England dominated the young 
Queen Elizabeth and made her Protestant, 
too, did not make them more patriotic or 
their opponents lgss. 

It was on the appeal of Father Allen 
that the General of the Jesuits undertook 
to provide missionaries from the Society 
of Jesus, and we have the glorious chapter 
of Jesuit history in England as a conse- 
quence—a chapter hallowed by the sanc- 
tity and suffering of so many brilliant and 
devoted Englishmen, of whom Blessed 
Edmund Campion was the chief. 

It was with Blessed Edmund’s colleague, 
Father Parsons, that Father Allen was 
most closely associated as joint leader of 
the ‘‘Spanish Party” amongst the English 
Catholics, and, although the Cardinal in 
his last years had some differences with the 
Society, he and Parsons never separated. 
It was the two of them that founded the 
College at Valladolid, after the failure of 
the Armada. 

When the plan matured for Philip of 
Spain to invade England and drive out 
Protestantism, it was felt that a Cardinal 
Legate should be charged with the work of 
restoring Catholicism to the country, as 
Cardinal Pole had been when Queen 
Mary began her disastrous attempt. 
Philip moved Pope Sixtus V to elevate 
Allen for this purpose, and he was created 
Cardinal Priest of St. Martin-in-Montibus 
on August 7, 1587, in preparation for the 
attack by the Armada in the following 
year. 

He now wrote the “Declaration of the 
Sentence and Deposition of Elizabeth, 
usurper, and pretended Queen of Eng- 
land.” 

On the complete failure of the Armada, 
all Philip’s hopes collapsed, and with them 
all hope of restoring the Faith to England 
by force. Cardinal Allen withdrew from 
the political sphere to pursue his academic 
labors in support of the missionaries. The 
pen might yet prove mightier than the 
sword. 


"E had already written many works 
against Protestantism, which were 
circulated in England with valuable effect. 
He was much more cogent and able, and 
less tedious, than Cardinal Pole in this line, 
and his work did a great deal to strengthen 


the tenacity of those Englishmen who 
clung to the Faith against the attacks of 
heresy and persecution by the State. 


OST important of all, as a counter- 
blast tothe bad English translations 
of the Bible, he and Dr. Bristow prepared 
the famous Douai Version of the Bible, still 
the standard one in use, the New Testa- 
ment being published in 1582 and the Old 
Testament in 1609. The English Prot- 
estant ‘Authorized Version” appeared in 
1611, and whilst that has been justly 
praised for its literary excellence, it would 
seem that Catholics, in an effort to appear 
generous in that regard, have undervalued 
the literary excellence of the Douai Ver- 
sion. Without in any way depreciating 
the noble prose of the Authorized Version, 
which is incontestable, it is time we ob- 
served that the same quality is by no 
means absent from the Douai Version, 
though the fact will make but little impres- 
sion, of course, on those who put literary 
excellence in this matter before accuracy. 
Cardinal Allen’s scholarship had caused 
Pope Gregory XIV to appoint him 
Apostolic Librarian. He had declined the 
Red Hat then when that Pope had offered 
it, and it may be that a native humility 
deterred him from seeking high office. 
We may observe that he was not ordained 
priest until he was 33 and was found- 
ing Douai, and although he was later 
nominated Archbishop of Mechlin, after 
the failure of Philip, he never took office. 
His sphere seems to have been definitely 
that of the scholar rather than the ad- 
ministrator. As Apostolic Librarian, he 
was entrusted, in company with Cardinal 
Colonna, with the revision of the Vulgate. 
Enemies who could find so little else to 
say against him tried to accuse him of en- 
riching himself, but there was no truth in 
their accusations. He was always poor, 
dependent on Papal generosity. No doubt 
his family had lost what they had to the 
informers and promoters of the “purer”’ 
religion. 
Contemporary descriptions of him al- 
most exhaust the complimentary adjec- 
tives. He is said to have been handsome 
and dignified, courteous and humble, 
learned and pious, and we have no reason 
to doubt it. For many Englishmen of his 
class, in Catholic England, were like that. 





Too much sweetness often ends with a 
dose of castor oil—Now and Then. 


Henry Ford says adversity is good for 
us, which is just what our mother used to 
tell us about castor oil, and she didn’t 
taste that either—Newark News. 


Crooners should take ether instead of 
going on it.—Louisville Times. 


The only universal rule for wooing sleep 
seems to be Mark Twain’s: “If you can- 
not sleep, try lying on the edge of the bed 
—then you may drop off.” 
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— likely interest others, 
and make this department 
more interesting and in- 
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PRIVATE REPLIES 


C. T.—There are men and women communities of Carmelites. 
The former has two branches, called The Carmelite Fathers and 
Discalced Carmelite Fathers. The latter-are divided into 
Discalced Carmelites, Carmelite Sisters of Corpus, Christi, and 
Carmelite Sisters of the Divine Heart of Jesus. 


R. M. R.—We regret that we are unable to identify the picture 
from your description. 


M. M. M:—You have no reason to be upset. Second marriages 
are lawful, as the Church teaches, though not perfectly according 
to the ideal of St. Paul. 


F. J. C—The expression is lawful. As far as we know the 
individual you mention has the approval of his Bishop for his 
work. 


L. E. F.—Religious who profess the simple vow of poverty 
retain the radical dominion of the goods which they possessed 
before taking the vow, and they retain the capacity of acquiring 
the radical dominion of other goods, even while under the vow, 
but they must cede the administration, use, and usufruct of 
their goods to some one else, as long as they are Religious. All 
Religious, whether professing solemn or simple vows, are for- 
bidden independent administration of temporal goods. 


M. R.—We think that the rumors are without foundation, 
and unworthy of credence. 


J. M.—He would be expected to give his true family name. 


F. M. K.—Communicate with The Missionary Servants of 
the Most Holy Trinity, Holy Trinity, Ala. The Diocesan 
Conference of Catholic Charities, 933 Wabash Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., might also offer suggestions. 


L. M. C.—If the rosary is precious it may be included under 
jewelry. It is a fitting present to offer a Catholic girl. 


E. R. McG.—Other intentions may be included, in subordina- 
tion to the principal intention. 


M. K.—Follow your Confessor’s advice, and do not mention it. 


C. G.—The ordinary rule is that a child should be baptized 
in the parish church to which its parents belong. In the case 
specified, the mother appears to have acted in good faith, and 
should not be disturbed. 


G. A. B.—There is no record of the Question and Answer which 
you mention. Possibly it appeared in another magazine. That 
a Confessor has the right to refuse absolution to a penitent who 
is positively indisposed is admitted by all Catholic theologians, 
as well as Canon Law. In fact, a Confessor is bound to refuse 
absolution to such a penitent. Sacraments must not be ad- 
ministered to those either incapable or unwilling to receive them. 
But Confessors endeavor to dispose all penitents who are willing 
to be disposed. 
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M. L. F.—D. M. is not included in the list of abbreviations 
proper to Religious Orders, as given in The Catholic Directory. 
We do not know its meaning. 


J. F.—We have no information with reference to Infant of 
Prague Beads and the manner of reciting them. 


F. S.—It seems to us that she may be admitted. It is not 
obligatory to reveal the matter to the other party, provided 
there is no issue. 


M. S.—(a) The individual was only civilly married to his first 
wife, and therefore invalidly married. He may have had il- 
legitimate children. (b) There were two English Saints by the 
name of Edward. Both were kings. One is called St. Edward 
the Martyr (born in the tenth century); the other St. Edward 
the Confessor (born in the eleventh century). The feast day of 
the first is on March 18; of the second October 13. 


A. McN.—We recommend The Story of Teresa Neumann by 
Father Pacificus,O, M. Cap. Price 75 cents. 


W. O. R.—The address is The Lamp, Peekskill, N. Y. 


E. K.—The marriage contracted while both were non-Catholics 
appears to be valid, and consequently the conversion of one 
party would not give the right to marry a Catholic. 


E. K.—The offering in the pamphlet is good in so far as it 
indicates the inclination of the heart, but we think that it is 
exaggerated with regard to its efficacy. The ejaculatory prayers 
are approved. The imprimatur is very indefinite, for which 
reason we are skeptical of the pamphlet. 


H. N.—There is a St. Beatrice, a martyr under Diocletian in 
the fourth century. Feast day, July 29. Another Beatrice, 
a virgin of the thirteenth century, has the rank of Blessed. Her 
feast day is January 18. 


S. B.—St. Sylvia was a widow, of the sixth century. She was 
the mother of Pope St. Gregory the Great, and a matron held 
in high honor by the Romans. Her feast day is November 3. 


F. R.—See article on Monasticism in The Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia. You ought to find the Encyclopedia in the Public Li- 
brary. If not, ask to have it placed at the services of the Catholic 
taxpayers. The Order of Citeaux, reviewed in the September 
issue of THE SIGN is also worth reading. 


P. R.—Medals may be cleaned by using preparations for 
cleaning metals. A blessed scapular may be placed on the grave. 


A. J.—Willa Cather is not a Catholic, unless she has been 
converted within the last few months. Death Comes to the 
Archbishop is a splendid narrative of the missionary life of one 
of North America’s most apostolic bishops. It is a sad com- 
mentary on Catholic writers that the two most widely read books 
on Catholic life in North America have been written by a non- 
Catholic, 
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J. B.—You missed the point entirely. The answer concerning 
“Dead Works” supposed that the person was in mortal sin 
while performing them. The reason why they were dead works 
was sufficiently clear in the answer (April, 1932, issue). 


R. A. R.—(a) We have no information concerning a six-decade 
Lourdes rosary. The only six-decade rosary we know of is the 
Rosary of St. Bridget. (b) There appears to be nothing unlawful 
in attempting to read character by means of what is called palm- 
istry, for character may be gauged with natural skill in many 
ways. Of course, such estimates are more or less guesswork. 
But any use of palmstry and kindred means for the purpose of 
revealing the future is overstepping the mark; at that point they 
become unlawful and superstitious. 


ST. THOMAS AND THE POWER TO FORGIVE SINS 


When did St. Thomas, the Apostle, receive the power to forgive 
sins, for he was absent when Jesus gave the other Apostles this 
power?—D. W., RoxsBury, MAss. 7 


The Holy Scriptures are silent about this, but it seems to be 
the more probable opinion that the gift of the Holy Ghost and 
the power of forgiving sins were conferred on St. Thomas when 
Christ appeared eight days after He had bestowed the same 
power on the other Apostles, that is, when Our Lord invited 
St. Thomas to touch His Sacred Wounds. (John 20:22, 23.) 


RE-BAPTISM AND RE-MARRIAGE ON OCCASION OF CON- 
VERSION: DYING IN MORTAL SIN 


(1) Must converts to the Catholic Church be re-baptized and re- 
married again, in case they were married in the Protestant Church? 
(2) If @ person who had been good all his life committed a mortal 
sin, and died on a sudden, would he go to Hell? On the other hand, 
if a person had been bad all his life, but made a good confession on 
his death-bed, would he go to Heaven?—M. M., NEw York, N. Y. 


(1) Converts to the Catholic Church who have never been 
baptized are baptized absolutely on occasion of their conversion. 
If they were baptized in the Protestant church, their baptism 
is investigated, and if any reasonable doubt about its validity 
remains, they are re-baptized conditionally. The marriages of 
converts to the Catholic Church are presumed to be valid. If, 
however, two baptized Protestants contracted marriage with 
an invalidating impediment, e.g., they were first or second 
cousins, it would be necessary to obtain a dispensation from the 
local Bishop from the impediment of consanguinity, and they 
would be told simply to renew their marriage consent. 

(2) This answer may seem harsh, but the truth is that if a man 
who had led a good life should in the end commit a mortal sin, 
and die while in the state of mortal sin, he would go to hell, for 
the reason that all those who die in mortal sin are condemned. 
This is an illustration of the necessity of persevering even unto 
the end, if we wish to receive the crown of eternal life. On the 
other hand, if a great sinner turned to God on his death-bed, 
made a good confession, and received absolution for his sins, 
he would be saved: “the wages of sin is death, but of the grace 
of God eternal life, in Christ Jesus Our Lord.” This is the doc- 
trine. The fact is that by all odds we die as we lived. 


SIN OF ONAN AND SOLOMON 
What were the distinguishing sins of Onan and Solomon?—N.N., 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Onan frustrated conception, lest he raise up children to his 
brother, and “The Lord slew him, because he did a detestable 
thing.” (Gen. 38:8.) From his sin the practice of contracep- 
tion is called Onanism. Solomon on account of his voluptuous- 
ness took unto himself numerous wives and concubines, and in 
order to please strange women fell so low as to become guilty of 
idolatry. (3 Kings 11.) 


MARRIAGE BETWEEN CATHOLIC AND JEW 


How can a Catholic marry a Jew? Isn't it necessary that both 
parties be baptized in order to make the marriage binding?—B. O’B., 
OranceE, N. J. 


Marriage between a Catholic and an unbaptized person is 
gravely forbidden. The impediment existing between them is 
an invalidating one, that is, if marriage is attempted without 
a dispensation it is invalid. The Church may dispense the 
impediment for grave reasons, and under condition that the 
usual promises are made. But in the case of Jews, who come 
under this impediment, especially if they are Orthodox Jews, 
the dispensation is more difficult to obtain. But if obtained, 
and the marriage is witnessed by a duly authorized priest, it is 
binding until death. 


“HE SAW IT AND WAS GLAD” 


Please explain the meaning of the following text: “ Abraham 
your father rejoiced that he might see my day, he saw it and was 
glad.” (John 8:59.)—N. N., NEw York, N. Y. 


There are several interpretations of this text, but the more 
common one appears to be that to Abraham in Limbo was 
vouchsafed a revelation by God by means of which he “saw” 
with the eyes of his mind, but clearly withal, the Incarnate 
Christ, which vision rightly caused him to rejoice that God had 
fulfilled His promise to send the Redeemer. Jesus spoke thus 
in order to show (a) that He is greater than Abraham, and that 
He is God; (b) how great a desire Abraham, though no longer 
in the land of the living, had for Christ the Redeemer, Whom the 
Jews in His very presence condemned; (c) that He might rebuke 
them by referring to the desire of Abraham for Him Whom the 
Jews had no desire for at all. The rebuke consisted in showing 
that Abraham, the Father of the Jews, desired to see Christ, but 
his children rejected Him. Therefore, they were not true chil- 
dren of Abraham, for if they were they would have the mind of 
Abraham. 


ABBE AND CANON: CLERICS AND PUBLIC OFFICE: OLD 
ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH OF NORTH AMERICA 


(1) Ernest Dimnet, author of The Art of Thinking, is sometimes 
called Abbé, and sometimes Canon. Why this change of title, and 
what do they mean? (2) Does Canon Law forbid a priest to hold 
public office? (3) Can you tell me something about an organiza- 
tion which calls itself “ The Old Roman Catholic Church of North 
America?” I believe that there is a seminary of this church in 
Pittsburgh.—T. H. S., Irwin, Pa. 


(1) Abbé, from the Syriac abba—father, is a French title 
which is applied primarily to Abbots of communities of monks, 
and by extension to all those who have received the clerical 
tonsure. Canons are bodies of clerics which have been insti- 
tuted for the purpose of celebrating Divine worship with greater 
solemnity, or to assist the bishop in ecclesiastical government. 
Sometimes the title of Canon is merely honorary. Ernest Dimnet 
is both an Abbé and a Canon, which explains the change of title. 

(2) The Canon Law forbids clerics to hold public offices which 
entail the exercise of lay jurisdiction or administration, without 
an Apostolic Indult. Nor are clerics allowed to solicit or to 
accept any office which concerns the making of laws, without 
permission either from the Holy See or their bishop. Though 
the Canon Law implies that such public offices are foreign to 
the clerical vocation, provision is made for exceptions in partic- 
ular cases. (We do not know what provision has been made 
for the priest whom you mention, and hence do not presume to 
express our opinion.) 

(3) The so-called Old Roman Catholic Church of North 
America which operated in Pittsburgh is no more. There is no 
need to investigate their absurd claims as a religious sect. It was 
nothing but a racket instituted for the usual swindling purposes.. 
When the Diocesan papers exposed the sect the various members 
of the “hierarchy” folded their tents quickly and stole away. 
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CALLING IN DEATH 


Is it the teaching of the Catholic Church that persons are called 
in death? It seems to me that when persons die of disease or from 
an accident that their death is the natural working of things, and 
does not involve a calling in death?—C. C., Paterson, N. J. 


It is the teaching of St. Paul that “It is appointed unto men 
once to die, and after that the judgment.” Which verse needs 
nocommentary. What our inquirer means by a calling in death 
is difficult to determine. Since every man will die, it is not 
strange that it will happen according to the working of natural 
laws. Birth and conservation are due to natural laws, and so 
is death. But if it is asked, “Does God approve every cause of 
death?” We answer that He does not. Thus, death from old 
age is approved by Him, because such is the effect of natural laws. 
But in the case of death by suicide, we must say that God permits 
it, but does not approve it. 


MORGANATIC MARRIAGE: LITTLE SISTERS OF THE POOR 


(1) Is it true that the Church used to permit kings to have mor- 
ganatic wives? How could the Church sanction polygamy? (2) 
Why are the Sisters of the Poor called “Little Sisters”? Is it 
because they must be small in stature?—J. E. D., PirtsBurGH, Pa. 


(1) A m@fganatic marriage is one entered into between a man 
of noble rank with a woman of humbler condition, with the 
provision that, while the marriage is fully recognized by the 
Church, by virtue of the civil law the wife shall be excluded 
from participating in the dignity of her husband, and the chil- 
dren from succeeding to the title, offices, and estates of their 
father. The Catholic Church never permitted a king to have 
a morganatic wife when he was already married. Martin Luther 
permitted the Landgrave of Hesse to have a concubine. (2) 
They are called Little Sisters because they are trained to be 
little in their own eyes in a spiritual sense, not necessarily in 
a physical one. 


SNEAKING IN: DOUBTFUL CONSCIENCE 


(1) Is sneaking into a place where admission is charged a sin? 
Why? (2) If one does not know whether a sin is venial, or no sin 
at all, what course should he pursue?—P. A. L., St. Louts, Mo. 


(1) It is hardly an act of virtue. Whatever sin there is in 
the act arises from the fact that one enjoys something for which 
no tax is paid, contrary to the will of the management. In 
other words the sneaker-in gets something worth a price without 
paying for it. (2) He should find out, for to act with a con- 
science doubting about the sinfulness of an action is to incur 
guilt, according to the measure of the doubt. 


RELATIVE MERITS OF MASSES: DYING WITHOUT EXTREME 
UNCTION: WORKS OF BALZAC, DUMAS, AND CERVANTES 


(1) Would a deceased person receive more benefit from a solemn 
high funeral Mass than from an anniversary Mass, or a low Mass? 
(2) What are the rules of the Church with reference to a Catholic 
who dies without having received Extreme Unction? (3) Are the 
works of Balzac, Dumas, and Don Quixote by Cervantes forbidden 
to be read by Catholics?p—E. A. M., Morristown, N. J. 


(1) Essentially every Mass has the same merit, that is, it is of 
infinite value before God. But with reference to participation 
in the fruits of the Mass by the faithful, other things being equal, 
greater fruit is perceived through the celebration of a solemn 
Mass than by a low Mass, and through an anniversary Mass 
than a Mass of the day. The reason being that more external 
glory is given to God by the solemnities of High Mass, and greater 
fruit is perceived by the faithful when the prayers of the Mass 
are directed to the benefit. of a specified. person. 

(2) Provided a Catholic dies repentant for his sins and in the 
faith of the Church, he is entitled to Christian burial, even though 
he may not have received the Sacrament of Extreme Unction. 
No one but God knows whether or not the graces of this Sacra- 
ment were necessary for his salvation. 


(3) All the love stories of Balzac and Dumas, both father and 
son, are listed in the Index of Forbidden Books. Don Quixote 
is not forbidden. It is universally regarded as a classic and 
harmless. 


CATHOLICS MARRIED IN CITY HALL BY CATHOLIC 
MAYOR: BLOOD RELATIONSHIP 


(1) How does the Church regard two Catholics who marry in the 
City Hall? (2) How explain the action of a Catholic mayor 
marrying Catholics in such a place? (3) May a young man who 
is a second cousin to a girl’s mother marry that girl?—N. N., NEw 
York, N. Y. 


(1) Two Catholics who attempt marriage before a civil official 
are regarded by the Church as not married. For Catholics to 
marry validly it is necessary to enter into the contract in the 
presence of an authorized priest, and two witnesses. 

(2) The Catholic mayor acts in his civil capacity, but he does 
not thereby necessarily approve the action of two Catholics who 
attempt to contract a marriage which he knows, and they know, 
is not recognized by the Church. Nevertheless, he would act 
more in harmony with his and their religious principles if he 
would dissuade them from such a marriage and urge them to be 
married before an authorized priest. 

(3) The young man is related to the girl in the fourth degree of 
blood relationship, touching the third, that is, there is one more 
degree on the girl’s side than on his. When the line of relation- 
ship extends beyond the third degree on one side the impediment 
does not bind. 


CHURCHING OR BLESSING OF MOTHERS AFTER CHILD- 
BIRTH: PROPER AUTHORITY TO PERFORM MARRIAGE 
CONTRACT 


(1) What is the meaning of the ceremony which is ordinarily 
termed “‘churching”’? Is there any obligation to have this ceremony 
performed? (2) Must Catholics contract marriage before their 
pastor, or do they have freedom in this matter?—E. F. K., DEDHAM, 
Mass. 


(1) The ceremony called “churching,” but in the Roman 
Ritual designated as The Blessing of Women After Childbirth, 
is one of the oldest sacramentals of the Church. It is observed 
by Catholic mothers in imitation of the Blessed Virgin, who, 
forty days after the birth of our Lord, went to the Temple to 
perform the rite of purification according to the practice of the 
Jews. In this ceremony prayers are offered to God in thanks- 
giving for safe delivery, and petitions are made that God’s 
blessing may descend on both mother and child. However, there 
is no obligation to be blessed after childbirth, and consequently 
there can be no question of sin. Nevertheless, it is a practice to 
be recommended, and it must not be thought superstitious to 
perform it. 

(2) Canon Law legislates that the proper priest to witness the 
marriages of Catholics is the pastor of the parties, preferably of 
the bride. The faithful obtain their pastor by having a domicile, 
quasi-domicile, or monthly residence in a place. Catholics, 
therefore, are not free to choose the priest who is to witness their 
marriage, unless their proper pastor has given permission to do 
so. Those who have no residence anywhere (vagi) may be 
married by any proper priest. 


MENTAL RESTRICTION: PROMISCUOUS READING 


(1) The Catechism states that it is wrong to lie, and that a lie 
is never justified. -How, then, should an employee act when he is 
told to (a) inform a person that the employer is out, when in reality 
he is not; (b) to copy a mailing list obtained on approval; (c) to 
purchase at a Ccompetitor’s shop, concealing his identity, for the 
purpose of finding out his prices? (2) What answer should be 
given to a friend who justifies the reading of books of doubtful 
character, especially by French authors, by saying that a taste for 
literature is sufficient reason for so doing?—R. P., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


" 
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(1) (a) The doctrine of the Catechism is perfectly correct. 
However, not everything which looks like a lie is so in reality. 
To lie means to speak contrary to one’s true mind with the in- 
tention to deceive. A wide mental reservation, however, must 
be distinguished from a lie. By such reservation a person uses 
words in a sense other than their literal one, but in such a manner 
that the person to whom they are addressed knows that they 
are not to be taken literally, but in the generally accepted sense. 
Such a manner of speech is not, indeed, the most perfect norm 
of human conduct in itself, but in certain circumstances it is 
justified. The direct intention of the speaker is not to deceive, 
but to put off inquirers. The deception, if any, is rather per- 
mitted than directly willed. Mental reservation is nature’s 
defense against importunate people. Therefore, it is lawful to 
answer a caller in the above manner. (b) Employees should do 
what they are told by their employers, in everything which is 
not sinful. They are not presumed to know whether or not 
copying of the list is unjust or not. (c) There is no deceit in 
such an action. Competitors expect this. 

(2) It is no more true than to say that a person can eat or 
drink anything without experiencing evil effects. Such state- 
ments are usually lame defenses for sensuality. Read “I Can 
Read Anything,” by Daniel A. Lord, S. J. 


BRANCH THEORY: CONTINUITY OF ANGLICAN CHURCH 


(1) What is meant by the Branch Theory in regard to the Church? 

(2) What do the Anglicans mean by saying that they can trace 
their church back to St. Augustine? (3) Please suggest a book to 
give to an inquiring non-Catholic on these subjects —C. C., NEw 
York, N. Y. 


(1) The Branch Theory is an invention of Anglican apologists 
who attempt to justify their position by claiming that the Church 
of Christ is divided into three great branches,—the Roman, the 
Greek, and the Anglican, and that consequently the Anglican 
Church is truly Catholic, since it is part of the Church Universal 
and corporate continuation of the Church in England before the 
Reformation. It is significant that none accept and advocate 
this theory outside a small minority of the Church of England. 
The large majority of Protestant bishops know nothing of it, 
while Greeks and Roman Catholics repudiate it entirely. It is 
hardly conceivable that the true constitution of the Church of 
Christ is known only to a small number of Anglican theologians. 

(2) The assertion that the Anglican Church can trace its his- 
tory back to St. Augustine, Apostle of England, must be regarded 
as amyth. The reason being that the Anglican Church, as such, 
began to exist as a corporate body distinct from and contrary to 
the universal body of the Catholic Church when the first Parlia- 
ment under Queen Elizabeth, in 1559, rejected the authority of 
the Pope, declared Elizabeth supreme head of the Church, and 
reinstated the reformed ritual of Edward-VI. A State which 
secedes from the Union cannot trace its existence further back 
than the act of secession. As well might the United States 
to regard itself as a colony of England, as the Anglican Church 
claim to in continuity with the Church of St. Augustine. 

(3) “The Church of Christ,” by Rev. Sylvester Berry, D.D., 
$3.00; “Why Rome,” by Seldon P. Delaney, $2.50; “Can 
Anglicanism Unite with Rome,” by Rev. W. H. McClellan, 
as Fay SC 


DISPENSATION FROM IMPEDIMENT OF CONSANGUINITY 


(1) For what reasons will the Church grant a dispensation per- 
mitting second cousins to marry? (2) Is it true that children born 


to cousins thus married are never normal?—J. J. H., PROVIDENCE, 
i 


(1) Consanguinity in the third degree (second cousins) is 
listed among the minor impediments of the Code of Canon Law. 
With regard to minor impediments any reason, if accepted, is 
sufficient. 


(2) The more closely parents are related by consanguinity, 


the greater the likelihood of begetting defective- offsprings. 
Though second cousins are within the forbidden degrees and 
a dispensation is required before marriage, in our opinion it is 
not according to truth to say that their offspring are never 
normal. 


SUCCESS LITERATURE 


I would like to know the attitude of the Church towards Success 
Literature, such as “ The Miracle of Right Thinking,” by Orison S. 
Marsden. Here is a statement typical of the book: “No one can 
become prosperous while he really expects or half expects to be al- 
ways poor, for holding the poverty-thought keeps him in touch with 
poverty producing conditions.” The books seems perfectly plaus- 
ible—W. H. C., DORCHESTER, Mass. 


The Church does not notice Success Literature. Our own opin- 
ion is that the fundamental fallacy underlying Success Books is 
that they are guilty of exaggerated optimism, since they teach 
that human beings in the mass are capable of surmounting the 
heights of material success by simply willing it. Moreover, 
their attitude towards wealth and poverty is not in harmony with 
the truths taught by Jesus Christ. Poverty is not an unmixed 
evil, any more than wealth is a perfect good. Consequently to 
present wealth and honor as the end of existence, and poverty 
the supreme evil is to contradict the life and doctrine of Christ. 
Success teachers are noted for exaggeration and hyperbole. 
Thus, the following statement is attributed to Cardinal Richelieu 
by Bulwer-Lytton: “In the lexicon of youth there is no such 
word as fail.” Good literature, but bad philosophy. The very 
title of the book above mentioned reveals that the author is 
unacquainted with both miracles and right thinking, for to 
think correctly is not a miracle, though it may be uncommon. 
While it must be admitted that there are many good points to 
be found in Success Literature, (since there are very few errors 
not unmixed with truth), we confess that we are unmoved by 
such methods of achieving success. Of course, success here 
means material success. That material success, even though 
honestly achieved and administered, is not the be-all and end-all 
of life, is made clear by our Saviour: “What shall it profit a man 
if he gain the whole world and suffer the loss of his soul?” But 
even in regard to making a material success of one’s life the 
remark of the late Julius Rosenwald, who was successful accord- 
ing to Marsden’s standards, ought to give any Success Teacher 


pause: “I believe that success is 95 per cent luck and 5 per cent 
ability.” 


PURPOSE OF EUCHARISTIC CONGRESSES 


What is the reason of the Church holding Eucharistic Congresses? 
—M. M., Newron, Mass. 


The purpose of Eucharistic Congresses is to manifest publicly 
Catholic love, fealty, and devotion to Jesus Christ in the Sacra- 
ment of the Blessed Eucharist; to promote and inspire a greater 
love for Jesus Christ in the Sacrament of the Altar, and to en- 
deavor to make reparation for the outrages which have been 
committed against His Divine Presence in the Tabernacle. 


PICTURE OF OUR LADY OF PERPETUAL HELP 


Please tell me about the picture of Our Lady of Perpetual Help 
and why it is so called?—M. M. K., NEw York, N. Y. 


The picture called Our Lady of Perpetual Help is a Byzantine 
image of unknown origin, which hangs above the high altar of 
the Church of St. Alphonsus in Rome. It was placed there in 
1866 by order of Pope Pius IX. Devotion to Mary under the 
above title soon spread far and wide. We presume that the 
picture was given the title of Our Lady of Perpetual Help because 
of the numerous favors obtained through invoking the Blessed 
Virgin under the above title. 
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MARRIAGE INSTITUTED BY GOD: POSITION OF SACRED 
HEART: WHO WERE THE ISRAELITES? 


(1) A non-Catholic says that marriage ceremony means nothing, 
for there is no marriage mentioned anywhere in the Bible, not even 
between Adam and Eve. (2) Why is the Sacred Heart in pictures 
of our Lord placed in the middle of the body, instead of towards the 
left? (3) Were the Isrealites in the Old Testament a'l Jews, or 
were there Gentiles who were called Israelites>p—K. H., MILWAUKEE, 
Wis. 


(1) This is an instance of the common assumption of Prot- 
estants that as long as there is no explicit mention of anything 
in the Bible, it cannot be held as true. But in this case we have 
the express words of Christ Himself, when referring to Adam and 
Eve, that God Himself joined them in marriage, and blessed 
them not only as individuals, but as husband and wife: “What, 
therefore, God hath joined together, let no man put asunder” 
(Mait. 19:6.) See also Genesis, first and second chapters. The 
beautiful ceremony of marriage in the Catholic Church is meant 
to emphasize the mutual contract between man and woman, by 
means of which they become one principle of life. The contract 
essentially consists in the manifestation of mutual consent. 

(2) The Sacred Heart is placed in the middle of the body be- 
cause such seems to be proper location. The heart is commonly 
considered to be on the left side of the body, but in reality it is 
in the middle of the body with the point turned slightly toward 
the left side. 

(3) All the Israelites of the Old Testament were Jews, that is, 
children of Abraham. Converts from among the Gentiles were 
numbered among them after conversion, but there were no 
Gentiles who were called Jews. Israelites were descendants of 
the Kingdom formed by the ten tribes which seceded from Ro- 
boam, son of Solomon. In a religious sense there were no Israel- 
ites who were Gentiles. 


THANKSGIVINGS TO ST. JUDE 


M. A. T., Cambridge, Mass.; A. McD., Yonkers, N. Y.; 
A. E. M., Elizabeth, N. J.; T. B., Mattapan, Mass.; A. M. K.., 
Woodhaven, N. Y.; F. A. W., Philadelphia, Pa.; A. M. N., 
Normandy, Mo.; D. P., Elizabeth, N. J.; M. A. G., Normandy, 
Mo.; M. E. C., Brooklyn, N. Y.; M. M., Jersey City, N. J.; 
E. E. R., Westwood, N. J.; M. C., Youngstown, O.; H. L. M., 
Arlington, Mass.; A. M. McC., Brooklyn, N. Y.; L. M. C., 
Union City, N. J.; A. G. D., Melrose, Mass.; M. S., New York, 
N. Y.; F. H. McC., Dorchester, Mass.; W. L., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
H. L. McK., Washington, D. C.; M. C. McC., Roxbury, Mass.; 
H. M. G., Yonkers, N. Y.; C. W., Brockton, Mass.; L. L. C., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; A. F. H., Bronx, N. Y.; C. T. W., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; M. C. B., Jersey City, N. J.; C. C., Melrose, Mass.; E. R., 
Bronx, N. Y.; E. S., Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; M. D. M., Covington, 
Ky.; V. A. H., Sea Cliff, N. Y.; M. J. D., Waterbury, Conn.; 
M. F. B., Pawtucket, R. I.; M. E. S., Pittsburgh, Pa.; F. A. W., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; K. A. M., Brooklyn, N. Y.; M. M. S., Louis- 
ville, Ky.; A. N., St. Louis, Mo.; G. M. O’s., Queens Village, 
N. Y.; N. N., Wareham, Mass.; M. J. F., Hartford, Conn.; 
R. R., Pittsburgh, Pa.; M. M., Jersey City, N. J.; A. T. M., 
Boston, Mass.; A. M., Elizabeth, N. J.; M. E. P., St. Joseph, 
Mo.; M. S. R., Baltimore, Md.; H. R. Q., Scranton, Pa.; C. S., 
Huntington, N. Y.; P. W., Flushing, N. Y.; C. M., Homer City, 
Pa.; C. M. McC., Philadelphia, Pa., S. J. B., Queens Village, 
N. Y.; J. H. P., Newark, N. J. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—In reply to a number of requests 
we wish to state that THE SIGN has gotten out a special 
pamphlet on St. Jude. Besides a sketch of his life, it 
contains occasional prayers and novena devotions in his 
honor. Almost every mail brings us notice of favors re- 
ceived through the intercession of this Apostle who has, 
been for centuries styled “Helper in Cases Despaired Of.” 
Copies of the pamphlet are roc each or 15 for $r. 











THE SIGN IN HONOLULU 
EpitTor OF THE SIGN: 


We are interested in using THE Sicn in connection with our 
religion course in the Senior class. What would be the best price 
you could offer for 90 or more subscriptions to be sent in bulk 
to the above address? We feel that $2.00 is more than the stu- 
dents can afford, especially during these times of depression 
when their school expenses are already considered high. Most 
of our boys are from the middle class and poor families. 

St. Lours CoLLeEcE, F. X. NEUBECK, S. M., 
Hono.utv, T. H. President. 


Eprtor’s Note: We print the above communication not only 
as something we rather prize, but also because its appearance 
gives us an opportunity to say that schools wishing to subscribe 
to THE SIGN in bulk may obtain special rates by communicating 
with the Circulation Manager. 


AMERICAN-MINDED. WHY NOT? 
EprITor oF THE SIGN: 


To effect in some measure the relief of the unemployed will 
you not, through the pages of your magazine, remind your readers 
that one very practical way of helping those out of work and 
relieving public and private charities—and incidentally their own 
purses—of the drain upon them is to purchase American products. 

It is an extremely simple matter for the purchaser to ask of 
the salesman, ‘“‘Is this American made?” whether the article in 
question be ribbon or radio, and, if not, to request to be shown 
the American article. If we all become “American-minded” and 
look for the “Made in U. S. A.” label we will be doing real work 
in the relief of unemployment, a work which will require no 
expenditure of time or money in these days when money is 
extremely scarce with the majority of us. 


BALLSTON SpA, N. Y. A. J. REILLY. 


CHAPLAIN DUFFY AND “PLAIN” JIM 
Eprror oF THE SIGN: 


The death of Chaplain Duffy of New York prompts me to 
reveal to the readers of your esteemed magazine an incident 
which happened on the Border during our trouble with Mexico 
and which proved a blessing to me. 

One morning, shortly after I arrived in camp, Father Duffy 
found me brooding dejectedly, as I was sitting alone near my 
tent. 

“Homesick, Jim?” he asked, as he stood before me. 

“No, Father,” I replied, “I am not homesick, but I am 
disgusted.” 

“Well, my boy, what has happened?” 

The big hearted priest spoke with an affectionate interest that 
could not be mistaken. His kindly eyes were fixed on me, inspir- 
ing confidence as he quietly listened to the story. 

“Chaplain, I felt grouchy this morning. In fact, I was so 
grouchy, I did not say my prayers. Then before I was fully 
awake, I was told in no polite manner to get a move on me, and 
go up there to those stables to work up an appetite for breakfast. 
I was in raw temper but I kept my mouth shut. I gave a mock 
salute, went up to the stables, and did the chores.” 

“Ves, go on,” he encouraged. He saw my hesitation and con- 
fusion. He got my secret thoughts out of me almost against my 
judgment. 

“Well, Father Duffy, you know my dear mother and sisters. 
You saw their devotion to me, their affection for me. But you 
don’t know me! You don’t know what a cad I am! What a 
selfish dog I have been all my life. At home, I looked to my 
mother and sisters to wait on me, as if I were a king or a cripple. 
I treated them with harshness and disrespect. I grumbled at 
them every morning. I complained that I was called too soon or 
too late—that my shirt, collar, tie, shoes were not ready—that 
the coffee was too hot or too cold. This morning I sat here 
thinking it over, contrasting my treatment here and at home! 
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My civil, silent manners here to these army tyrants, and my 
grouchy, contemptible manners towards my mother and sisters. 

“T tell you, Chaplain, I cannot stand it. I am disgusted. 
I think my mother and sisters must have been despising me in 
their hearts all the time as a snob, as a pitiable weakling, as a 
dirty ingrate. I can never face them again. I can never let my 
gentle, refined, tender mother and sisters wait on the likes of me 
again. I wished I were back home in New York this morning 
when I was told to get a move on me and to clean up stables to 
work up an appetite for breakfast. But now I wish I were in 
Africa with the Negroes. I feel so mean and despicable that I am 
ashamed to face my mother and sisters.” 

I could not control my feelings. I could not bear my own 
existence. I was mad because I spoke so much. 

Chaplain Duffy was smiling as I finished. He walked close 
to me, put his hands on my shoulders, and bending down whis- 
pered to me: 

“Jim, you’ve learned the lesson! You know yourself now! 
You have won a great personal blessing. You will win the ad- 


miration, as well as the love, of your dear mother and sisters _ 


when you go back to Little Old New York. Brace up—you are 
all right now.” 

That kindly squeeze of my shoulders, those few words of 
Chaplain Duffy, effected a blessed change in my mind and dis- 
position. Ever since that morning I am the “waiter” in my 
family. I now wait on my dear old mother. I am forever think- 
ing of, and showing my unselfish gratitude to, my sisters. I 
respect every wish of my wife and teach my little boy to be a 
grateful boy to his mother and aunts and saintly Grandma. 

Father Duffy, may God rest his soul! taught me to have con- 
sideration for others, as well as for the quondam Cad. 


New York, N. Y. jm. 


‘TRAGEDY OF THE MIXED MARRIAGE” 
EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 


I should like to call attention to a passage in Mr. Spearman’s 
article, Tragedy of the Mixed Marriage, appearing in your Septem- 
ber issue, which I consider at least somewhat misleading. Mr. 
Spearman writes: ‘“‘The Catholic makes a continued protest to 
the infamy of the practice; the non-Catholic partner continues 
to urge the contraceptives. In the face of dispute after dispute 

. the protests weaken, die... . For a time the Catholic 
spouse fights for the forbidden thing in confession; goes from 
confessor to confessor hoping for absolution and permission until, 
learning from all that there can be no compromise with sin, these 
victims abandon the practice of their faith and the faith itself.” 

The question, I believe, is whether the sanction which follows 
the “weakening and death of the protests,” be affirmative or 
negative. If the former, Mr. Spearman’s conclusions are un- 
doubtedly correct. But if the latter, it would seem to be other- 
wise; for in the words of Casti Conubii: “Holy Church knows 
well that not infrequently one of the parties is sinned against 
rather than sinning, when for a grave cause he or she reluctantly 
allows the perversion of the right order. In such a case, there is 
no sin, provided that, mindful of the law of charity, he or she 
does not neglect to seek to dissuade and to deter the partner 
from sin.”’ 

I also wonder if the condemnation of non-Catholic Chris- 
tianity, which Mr. Spearman makes, is not rather too sweeping. 
He writes: ‘Indeed, what religion is there to-day outside authen- 
tic Christianity worthy of the name? Are not the pseudo- 
Christian votaries of to-day men and women, lay and clerical 
pulpiteers, practicing and preaching the detestable sin of Onan 
and justifying it?’’ For surely Mr. Spearman means, by “authen- 
tic Christianity,’ as he should mean, Catholicism. And while 
it is impossible, perhaps, to say that any Protestant Church has 
authoritatively condemned contraception—being bereft of any 
principle of authority—yet it would seem more just to acknowl- 
edge the protests raised by no few of the official bodies of Protest- 
antism, and by many individual Protestants, clerical and lay. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. EDWARD HEFFRON. 


DISTURBING BOOK ON PURGATORY 
Epriror oF THE SIGN: 


I am taking the liberty of writing to you concerning a matter 
which is a source of worry to me. Your Sicn-Post has been a 
source of enlightenment and explanation to us for many years, 
and I am asking you to answer this in its columns without men- 
tioning my name. 

My mother, a woman whose life has been one of hard work 
and many sacrifices, is intensely religious. She has been a daily 
communicant for a score of years. She has helped many to die, 
and baptized a few. A few years ago a book entitled, “‘ Purga- 
tory,’ by Rev. F. X. Schouppe, S.J., came into her hands, and 
since then she dreads death continually. 

A few days ago I read the book and had a nightmare for the 
first time in thirty years. Its contents are truly horrible. It 
contains confessions of Religious, priests, etc., who have been 
transported in spirit to Purgatory and Hell, and of what they 
witnessed there in vision. The years of interment and the types 
of torture for tiny sins for those who led lives of the most rigid 
and austere sacrifice give little hope to the average just man, who 
sins at least seven times a day. Some notes on the book by Rev. 
W. H. Kent, O.S.C., doubt the plausibility of some of the narra- 
tives, and one is led to hope that they are all the visions, or 
imaginings of souls bordering on religious mania. Few of the 
happenings mentioned are after the fifteenth century. Does it 
not seem strange that God does not permit a Religious of to-day 
to visit Purgatory and tell his experience? If this led to ardor in 
the past, would it not be just as efficacious to-day? 

Two dear Protestant friends of mine died recently. They were 
both living examples of following the footsteps of Christ. They 
met death serenely, both being confident of entering Heaven 
immediately. They believed that if Christ wishes us to believe 
in Purgatory He would have preached it when He came on earth 
to save mankind. No matter how strongly fortified by the last 
Sacraments, no one who has read this book could meet death 
without the most abject terror. Sleeping in a comfortable bed, 
having the most meager of creature-comforts, giving time to 
worldly doings, are pictured as getting the most frightful punish- 
ments. Surely, this is totally inconsistent with the life of the 
gentle and forgiving Christ. 

What do you think of this book? Are we bound to believe it? 
Is that the teaching of our Church on Purgatory? If the Church 
believes them, why doesn’t she relentlessly preach these terrors? 
Though life would be one dreadful nightmare, souls might be 
saved by fear. 


New York, N. Y. N.N. 

Epitor’s Note: We thank our correspondent for sending 
in such an intelligent complaint, and one with such good 
grounds. The official teaching of the Church on Purgatory makes 
no mention of such visions and experiences. The Council of 
Trent says: “There is a Purgatory and the souls of those de- 
tained there are helped by the suffrages of the faithful, especially 
by the acceptable Sacrifice of the Altar.”” The Church does not 
define anything whatever concerning the nature of the pains in 
Purgatory, but the Council of Trent does admonish preachers— 
and this would hold for authors, too—‘‘not to discuss difficult 
and subtle questions which do not tend to the edification of the 
faithful, nor increase the spirit of piety. Nor should they treat 
of things which are uncertain, or which have the appearance of 
falsity.” The faithful are not bound to believe alleged revela- 
tions about the severity of the pains in Purgatory. We prefer to 
hold with Father Kent that there is grave reason to doubt their 
truthfulness. 

For the rest it ought to offer comfort to anxious souls to know 
that the expressions used by the Church in the Canon of the 
Mass, when referring to the Souls in Purgatory, are expressive 
of patient, hopeful suffering, not fiendish torment: e.g., qui in 
Christo quiescent and dormiunt in somno pacis—‘who rest in 
Christ and sleep in the sleep of peace.” Private revelations, 
therefore, which state the contrary are to be ignored. You will 
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find a more consoling account of the state and sufferings of the 
Souls in Purgatory in Purgatory, or The Church Suffering, in the 
Treasury of the Faith Series, price 90 cents. 

On the other hand true piety and humility is slow to consider 
oneself as fit to enter immediately into Heaven, where nothing 
defiled shall enter. Remember, the beatitude of the elect consists 
in the most intimate union with Unutterable Sanctity and Holi- 
ness. Therefore, we must be perfect in order to share in this 
ineffable union: “We shall be like to Him, for we shall see Him 
as He is.”” Purgatory is the place where souls are made perfect. 
Christ implicitly revealed the doctrine of Purgatory when He 
spoke of sins which would not be forgiven, even in the world to 
come. But the point is, that He established a Church, and made 
it the depositary, guardian, and interpreter of His doctrine, and 
He said: “Hear ye the Church!” 


ABSOLUTIONS BY GREEK ORTHODOX PRIESTS 
Eprror oF THE SIGN: 


Permit me to call to your attention a slight inaccuracy in 
Tue Sicn-Post for September, on page 99. It is there stated 
that Greek Orthodox priests have not the requisite jurisdiction 
for hearing confessions and giving absolution, except when the 
penitent is in danger of death. Now, I think it is a solidly prob- 
able view that these priests even under ordinary circumstances 
can validly administer the Sacrament of Penance to their own 
people, at least in the Orient, the jurisdiction being supplied by 
the Church on account of error communis (common error). (Cf. 
Marc, Instituiones Morales, n. 1761; 7Ertnys-Damen, Theologia 
Moralis, vol. II, n. 359; Pohle-Preuss, The Sacraments, vol. I, p. 
175.) Of course, the writer was speaking of a case where a Catho- 
lic would go to confession to one of these priests, but I fear that 
the unqualified tone of his answer would give the impression that 
Orthodox (Schismatic) priests never possess the necessary power 
of jurisdiction save in articulo mortis (in danger of death). 


Esopus, N. Y. (REV.) FrRANcts J. CONNELL, C.SS.R. 


Eprtor’s Note: If the conditions required for “common 
error” were fulfilled the Church would unquestionably supply 
jurisdiction. (Canon 209.) 


ANENT “WANTED—MORE HIGH-BROWS” 
Epiror oF THE SIGN: 


Apropos of your Mr. Doyle Hennessy and his “Wanted: 
More Highbrows!” in the September Sicn, I want to say a few 
things in reply to his panicky moan about the “pitiful cultural 
contribution,’’ of American Catholics to their country. I may 
be all wrong. I have had my share of education. I have been 
interested in Catholic books, reading them, and sometimes making 
them, for the past thirty years or more. At one time in my 
newspaper work I used to see every Catholic paper and magazine. 
And the one thing that has endured during all the years is an 
admiration for Catholic writers, and, more, a pleasure in reading 
them. But now I am beginning to wonder if I am all wrong. I 
suspect I am a low-brow moron. For I have been told so many 
times in recent years by writers in some of the Catholic magazines 
that Catholic literature is in a hopeless condition, that we are 
contributing little to the cultural life of our country, that there 
are few Catholic books of thé present day worth-while, that our 
Catholic public are just plain dumbbells as far as literary appre- 
ciation is concerned, that I am actually and honestly non- 
plussed. 

Now I do not question the motives of these critics of our own 
household. Of course I know the old game—to make an attack 
in order to start a controversy, and controversies boost the 
subscription list or at least bring the attacking editor into a 
certain prominence. “Here I am,” says he, “editing the finest 
highbrow publication in the land, and you dumb Catholics are 
too thick to appreciate me. Now I’m going to insult you, and 
make you answer me. I am going to say things which if an 
avowedly anti-Catholic preacher said would make me brand him 
as unfair and bigoted.” It is only natural, I suppose, for any 


editor to be proud of his brain-child. But why think that child a 
paragon of perfection to the exclusion of all other children? I 
recall that it was only a few years ago the editors of several of the 
presumably leading Catholic magazines—at least the editors 
said they were the leaders—looked with disdain upon some of the 
so-called less intellectual magazines and suggested that some- 
thing ought to be done about it in the way of eliminating these 
plebeians, even though these poor little rivals of theirs had about 
twenty-five times as many subscribers as one certain literary 
Triumvirate had altogether. And the little magazines, I take it, 
were in their quiet, low-brow way doing more to help the cause 
of the Church and to save souls than all the high-brows put 
together. To make a low-brow admission, I used to get more real 
pleasure and spiritual help out of the disdained magazines than I 
got out of the self-elected culturists. There is place for the high- 
brows, of course. More power to them if they can reach their 
fellow high-brows, for high-brows have souls to save as well as 
the rest of us. But if I’m not a high-brow, they cannot make 
me one by abusing me, because I will not listen to them. Granted 
it may be all my fault, grant that I am hopeless, but let them not 
get mad because I refuse to take them as seriously as they take 
themselves. 

I am sick and tired of this continual harping about twenty 
millions of Catholics and our subscription list so small! What 
about the other one hundred millions of non-Catholics? Are 
they proportionately more cultural, more given to producing 
books of surpassing literary excellence, more given to demanding 
and reading books of the finest quality, in a word, more high- 
brow? I doubt it. I should hate to think that Catholics are the 
only readers of the innumerable trashy publications that make 
every newsstand look like a blown-up paint-shop. 

The insinuation on the part of our Catholic critics is that the 
readers of the so-called secular books are forever dodging master- 
pieces. During the past summer, for example, I read a great deal 
of fiction—about the only time I give to that department. I 
read all the best-sellers, the books of the year, every one of them, 
to believe the publisher’s blurb. I may be wrong, but there was 
not one masterpiece among them, after I had been told that I 
was to be surfeited with masterpieces once I got away from our 
moronic, soporific Catholic books. I refer to fiction particularly, 
because that seems to be what the Catholic critics are talking 
about when they disparage Catholic writers. I say this because 
every one of the critics lugs in Willa Cather. Your Doyle 
Hennessy said in THE Sicn, “We can’t expect non-Catholics 
like Willa Cather to do all our work for us.” God save the mark! 
When did Willa Cather become the norm for Catholic literature? 
For one thing her Death Comes to the Archbishop, over-praised, 
misunderstood with its one or two decent ecclesiastics surrounded 
by such vile priests as the lying anti-Catholic missionaries tell us 
inhabit Latin-American countries, was not psychologically, or 
historically or ecclesiastically true. Willa Cather must have 
laughed when she heard herself acclaimed as the great Catholic 
writer whom the rest of us should imitate. I fancy that if the 
Archbishop or The Shadows on the Rock came out as Catholic 
books by Catholic writers the laudatory critics would have dis- 
missed them by niggardly giving them mention in BOOKS 
RECEIVED. A great man said recently, “I don’t read books.” 
I am afraid the suspicion comes to me that many of the Catholic 
critics of Catholic literature do not read Catholic books except 
when they come via a Protestant author and Protestant pub- 
lisher. 

Again, to be personal, I drop in from time to time at one of the 
large Catholic book-sellers here in Boston. Then I curse my 
poverty, not the poverty of Catholic literature. What an array 
of books! Biography, history, theological, spiritual, ascetic, 
moral, dogmatic, poetry, essays, sociology, every department 
you can think of. Perhaps not so much fiction of the highest 
grade; and then I think of the most intellectual man I ever met 
who avowed that he never read a novel in his life because he 
considered it a waste of time. Wasn’t it Thackeray who said 
“T bake cakes but I eat bread’? Going a bit too far, perhaps. 
But fiction is not the essential thing. Then why condemn 
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Catholic literature totally because we have few or no masterly 
novelists? After all, who has them? I couldn’t name you many 
among the other hundred million of Americans. Hence, I would 
suggest to Mr. Doyle Hennessy that he visit one of our well- 
equipped Catholic bookstores and ask to be shown the latest 
Catholic books. If he wants to read something besides novels 
I know he can pick out enough books of excellence to keep him 
busy for at least a year. I know I for one—and I am reading 
all the time—cannot begin to keep up with the really fine Catho- 
lic books. 

Now, as I said, I may be all wrong. A short time ago there 
appeared one of the most beautiful books in the language, in the 
anthology of poems written by Catholic sisters in this country, 
Our Lady’s Choir. It took a Protestant to discover the excellence 
of the work done by the sisters. He compiled the finest anthology 
of modern poetry in English. Did our great Catholic critics who 
are so eagerly watching for the great Catholic book to come 
along hail it as such? They did not! Some of then: have not yet 
reviewed the book, whereas, they should have blazoned it forth 


as a real victory for Catholic letters. Yes, I may be wrong, so . 


wrong that I am tempted to say to the critics—You show me! 
You give us a sample of the kind of literature you think we 
ought to have, for you seem to be the only ones who know the 
requirements. I don’t want to go so far as the cynic who said 
that a spoiled poet turns critic. 

We could do more, of course. But let us appreciate and glory 
in what is being done. Your own excellent magazine has, I 


understand, over a hundred thousand subscribers. I’m sure you 
do not think Catholic literature a fizzle because you have not as 
many subscribers, say as Liberty. And you are but one. Show 


Mr. Hennessy the Catholic Periodical Index for 1930 with its 
three hundred pages of listed articles; and only fifty magazines 
were drawn from. I was told by one of the compilers of that 
masterly book that the Protestant printers who set it up were 
actually amazed to know that so much Catholic literature was 
being produced. And that Index represented only a small per- 
centage of Catholic literature. And a Church that can produce 
that vast amount and get readers for it is not in such a bad way 
after all. So, I wish there was an end to this fouling of our own 
nest. It does no good even though done from a supposedly high 
motive. Erasmus did that once, and unwittingly he helped the 
cause of the enemies of the Church. Let us do a little boosting 
instead. What we need is a little of the spirit of the old New 
England school, Longfellow, and Lowell, and Whittier and 
Emerson, etc. It was a great mutual admiration society, and 
we were brought up to believe that their age was the Augustine 
one revived. Find the excellences in our present Catholic 
writers; and there are many excellences. Why be snarly because 
no genius arrives? 


Boston, MaAss. READER OF CATHOLIC LITERATURE. 


PLUNKETS: INFORMATION WANTED 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 

I am trying to write a little family history of the Plunkets, 
and would like to know if your readers can help me. They 
might be able to give me some information I lack concerning 
the following: Rev. Richard Plunket, the last Abbot of Keels, 
1539. Christopher Plunket, Earl of Fingall, participant in the 
war of 1641-52. Nicholas Plunket, Speaker, Confederate Parlia- 
ment, 1642. Another Plunket in the war of the Earl of Desmond 
against Elizabeth in 1580. Patrick Plunket, Abbot of St. Mary, 
Dublin. Oliver Plunket, Archbishop of Armagh. Catherine 
Plunket, Prioress of the Dominican Convent in Drogheda. 
Rey. William Plunket, 1680. Lord William Conyngham Plunket, 
Chancellor of Ireland, 1830-41. Joseph Mary Plunket, of the 
Easter Rebellion, 1916. 

Stratford Plunket, my great grandfather, came from County 
Roscommon, Ireland, about 1800 or 1812. I think he settled in 
Baltimore. His son, my great uncle, was captain of the Harriet 
Lane during the Civil War. My grandmother’s name was 
Jane Elizabeth. 


Now there are the following names registered in Baltimore. 
Some of these names may have a double t at the end. 

Alexander Plunket and Eleanor McDole, 1812. Eleanor 
Plunket and James P. Morton, 1824. Elizabeth Frances Plunket 
and Lawrence Craver, 1848. James Plunket and Anna Higgins, 
1851. I am trying to establish their relationship. 


P. O. Box 178, SUFFERN, N. Y. J. G. Case. 


ANOTHER VOICE FROM INDIA 
EpiTor OF THE SIGN: 


Here in India good Catholic papers and magazines are almost 
nil, as you know. In this college of St. Thomas, Trichur, South 
India, where I am living, there are many Catholic students and 
to give them proper Catholic periodicals and things of the kind 
to read is a problem. We get occasionally a paper or a magazine 
from America, but that doesn’t satisfy the need. I will be 
very much obliged to you if you can insert a line or two indi- 
cating my need and giving my address. Some of the good 
souls from that side will surely remail papers and magazines 
to my address after they have read them. 

I know your valuable magazine is vastly read and it will 
therefore advertise my need. 

Thanking you in anticipation and praying for the success 
of your work, I am 


Tricuur, South InpriA. (REv.) JosepH KALiincAL, M.A. 


HELEN WALKER HOMAN’S APOSTLES 
EpiTor oF THE SIGN: 

May Iespeak a word of high praise for your discernment in 
running Mrs. Homan’s papers on the Saints. I am voicing my 
own opinion and that of many clerical friends when I say that 
her articles are delightfully readable, and are doing much good 
in humanizing the Saints, making them and their lives more 
attractive and turning men’s hearts to a greater love for the 
“brethren” of the Lord. We hope it will be possible to run 
many more of her articles. 


LoocooTeE, Inn. (REv.) JosepH CLANCY. 


A REALISTIC CRUCIFIX 
EpiTor OF THE SIGN: 


For the benefit of the “seeker of the whereabouts of a realistic 
representation of Our Lord on the Cross,” I wish to state that 
such a one can be seen in the chapel of the Sisters of Loretto 
at their Motherhouse. Address: Sisters of Loretto, Nerynx 
P. O., Loretto, Kentucky. 


St. PAuL, Kansas. (REv.) AMBROSE STEMMLER, C.P. 


FOR THE CAUSE OF FATHER DAMIEN 
EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 


May I ask you the favor of announcing to your readers that 
pictures of Father Damien with the prayer for his beatification 
may be obtained gratis by writing to the Reverend Father 
Superior, Novitiate of the Sacred Hearts, Fairhaven, Mass.? 
Your kind insertion would be a good means to get many people 
to pray to this world famed Hero of Molokai, and consequently, 
a powerful help in furthering this noble and popular cause. 


Farr Haven, Mass. PauL VANHOUTTE, SS. CC. 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


The readers and subscribers who have made inquiries about 
assisting the blind by translating books and pamphlets into the 
Braille System are directed to communicate with Miss Katherine 
Haren, 4575 Forest Park Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 

















THE IMPATIENT 


By Frank H. Spearman 


Moos hundred years is, in some re- 
spects, a long time. In the history of the 
Catholic Church it is a period, but not a 
major period; in the history of that con- 
fusion of the pseudo-Christian sects, 
loosely termed Protestantism, it is a life- 
time; for today we are witnessing the disso- 
lution of the purely religious aspects of 
this great defection. Moribund now, it 
will, in a not distant future, issue in an 
assemblage of merely social clubs; it is 
little more than this now. Like all clubs, 
these will have their prescriptive condi- 
tions of membership, the most important 
of which will continue to be, as now, out- 
ward respectability. 

But its emblems of faith are like those 
rustic banners planted in seeded fields to 
frighten birds. Long reduced by the winds 
and weather of skepticism to rags and tat- 
ters, they flap mournfully on moonlight 
nights and frighten belated children. The 
scarecrow of the cornfields may indeed 
well signalize the graveyard of Christian 
Faith in those fields seeded by Protestant- 
ism four hundred years ago. 

With the gradual decay of Protestant 
Faith there has followed, necessarily, an 
atrophy of the sense of sin. For many 
years this atrophy did not attract con- 
spicuous attention; like all insidious 
maladies, it progressed quietly; of late, it 
has shown more sensational aspects. The 
French have a shrewd saying concerning 
the study of crime: Cherchez la Femme 
(Look for the woman). The saying applies 
well to the study of heresy. Not every 
crime is due to woman; not every heresy 
springs from sensual impulse. But so 
many have stemmed from these sources 
that the saying, as to crime, has become 
a fact of human wisdom; as to heresy, a 
fact of human history. 


RECENT sensational novel was 
grossly entitled, “The Impatient 
Virgin.” A restraining Catholic influence 
modified this for the screen to, “The Im- 
patient Maiden’’—a little less revolting. 
But something should have been said, 
four hundred years ago, about The Im- 
patient Reformer; he then began his 
deadly work. Men within the Church 
having sinned grievously, The Impatient 
Reformer raised a _ battle-cry against 
celibacy. Having announced categori- 
cally that no man could live without the 
companionship of a woman—two being 
allowed, in cases of exceptional merit— 
The Impatient Reformer, having aban- 


doned all restraint in this respect, grossly 
invited impatient Christians to follow his 
example. 


F \ 
HE scarecrow of the cornfields 
may indeed well signalize the 

rage of Christian Faith in those 

elds seeded by Protestantism four 
hundred years ago. 
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A recent sensational novel was 
grossly entitled, “The Impatient 
Virgin.” A restraining Catholic in- 
fluence modified this for the screen 
to, “The Impatient Maiden” —a little 
less revolting. But something 
should have been said, four hundred 
years ago, about The Impatient Re- 
former; he then began his deadl 

work. Men within the Churc 

having sinned grievously, The Im- 
patient Reformer raised a battle-cry 
against celibacy. Having announced 
categorically that no man could live 
without the companionship of a 
woman—two being allowed, in cases 
of exceptional merit—The Impatient 
Reformer, having abandoned all re- 
straint in this respect, grossly in- 
vited impatient Christians to follow 

his example. 
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It is currently announced that with 
the approval of the Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York—God save 
Canterbury and York!—a book is to 
be issued that will enable clergymen 
to advise engaged couples on birth 
control. Apparently they won’t even 
wait for the innocents to get married! 


¢ ¢ @ 


The general tenor of such advice 
must be: Sin Circumspectly. This 
harks back to an idea of Luther’s 
that has been modified after the doc- 
trinal tinkerings of four hundred 
years ago. His dictum was: Sin 
Strongly. The modern idea is to 
offend against the laws of God and 
Nature with moderation; within 


reason. 


But heresies are nothing if not pro- 
gressive. Married life has its serious as- 








pects and its grave responsibilities. First — 
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among these is the care and rearing of 
children. Why burden ourselves with 
these? demands The Impatient Reformer 
of today. Birth control—they always 
omit the word “artificial”—sounds well, 
works well, is purely a private and per- 
sonal affair, and does not impinge on out- 
ward respectability; men may look as 
grave and dignified, women as calm and 
benevolent, after its practice as if they 
were too innocent ever to. have heard of 
sex vileness. 


HESE criminal devices, which are so 
esteemed by our religious and public 
leaders for the benefit of mankind (and 
their own convenience), are, in fact, a 
first aid to fornication and adultery, since 
by poisoning the seed the dreaded after- 
effects of the sin are avoided. This use of 
contraceptives—how much that is vile 
may be couched behind a mouth-filling 
word—this use of them is frowned upon 
today by our great leaders of thought. 
But it may be acknowledged tomorrow by 
these same Pharisees who now begrudge 
the despised publican the privilege they 
assume for themselves. 

The Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ—if that be the exact title they 
blaspheme — The Impatient Reformers 
among our sects, and the Anglican au- 
thorities in England, are all raising the 
banner of the Neo-Sodomites and their 
success grows apace. Today they sing 
the praises of contraceptives as confidently 
as the intelligensia of Sodom doubtless 
sang the praises of Sodomy until the great 
fire. It is currently announced that with 
the approval of the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury and York—God save Canterbury and 
York!—a book is to be issued that will 
enable clergymen to advise engaged 
couples on birth control. Apparently they 
won’t even wait for the innocents to get 
married! 

It is true, wise counsel on this (in)deli- 
cate subject is needed. Sensational dis- 
cussion of it should be avoided, its nature 
being esoteric. The general tenor of such 
advice must be: Sin Circumspectly. This 
harks back to an idea of Luther’s that has 
been modified after the doctrinal tinker- 
ings of four hundred years. His dictum 
was: Sin Strongly. The modern idea is to 
offend against the laws of God and Nature 
with moderation; within reason. Bear a 
child; possibly two. But remember, my 
dear young people, that with this bottle of 
poison in the bath cabinet, no human being 
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need ever, as far as you are concerned, see 
the light of day. 

Such are the present fruits of the 
apostasy of the German Monk, Luther, 
and the English Monarch, Henry; such is 
the bread their present-day spiritual 
disciples are feeding to their followers. 
Small wonder that so many instinctively 
clean-minded, God-fearing men and women 
have realized in the light of events how 
they have been led grossly astray by these 
counsels, and are turning in constant 
numbers to authentic Christianity for sex- 
cleanliness and truth. 

Of equally serious import with this 
secret immorality, now unblushingly advo- 
cated, is the fact that owing to the dis- 
ruption of modern Christianity, its forces 
are unable to present a united front to 
fight those vicious influences that are to- 
day so active on the screen, on the stage 
and on the printed page. If all of our 
Christian forces could act together they 
could even yet make headway against 
public vice. 

Two great obstacles to unity of action 
are, first, the mass of misinformation cur- 
rent among the sects concerning the 
Catholic Church and the resultant attitude 
of suspicion and distrust; and second, the 
false notions of the sects as to what is 
moral and immoral, which make it im- 
possible in so many cases for Catholics, as 


a body, to codperate with them. Pro-. 


hibition is an example. The Catholic may 
or may not believe in it as a deterrent to 
the evils of the liquor traffic; but he can 
not assent to the dictum that to drink 
alcoholic liquor is in itself sinful. 


HE free-lance sectarian moralist prob- 

ably never heard the distinction be- 
tween in esse (actual) and in posse (possible), 
and would be deaf to the moral difference 
between use and abuse. He represents his 
Puritan forebears who atoned for sins 
they were inclined to by damning, earn- 
estly and unceasingly, those they had no 
mind to. The rather disheartening feature 
of the crusade of these serious men and 
women against the evils of drink is that 
while denouncing the drink evil publicly, 
they cling behind their closed doors to 
the hideously immoral practice of sex- 
perversion. The women who now threaten 
a crusade against the use of tobacco, in the 
secrecy of their chambers poison their 
seed. 

It is a topsy-turvy moralism, this—and 
characteristic, too, of heresies. They usu- 
ally begin or end by denouncing as im- 
moral that which is not immoral and 
preaching as moral that which is immoral. 
And usually their aberrations incline to the 
flesh. 

As an important service to authentic 
Christianity, I hope there sometime may 
be written a monograph on the number- 
less heresies that have sprung up mush- 
room-like and died during the twenty long 
centuries in the life of the Catholic Church. 
It should be written within the briefest 


~ possible compass and in terms very simple, 


but aiming to show the outstanding tenets 
of heresy after heresy from the hour of 
Cerinthus until the hour of the present. 
Perhaps Judas should be left out, since by 
hanging himself he left his later followers 
at least an example to embrace. Had he 
lived sixteen hundred years later he 
might have founded a “church” of his 
own and by now have been acclaimed a 
Great Reformer. 

Such a little book as I suggest would 
render service to the earnest seeker after 
truth outside the portals of the Catholic 
Church; I mean, one of those who never 
seek Truth, save where it is not. It would 
be as if such a man were given a card of 
admittance to a historical museum of 
heresies, something like a historical mu- 
seum of motor cars. 

For the curious truth-seeker, the curator 
of heresies could point out, for instance, 
a very queer looking car. “An early 
model,” he would explain, “Gnostic, first 
century; not a bad riding car, but not much 
motive power. Here is a group of much 
later models, Sabellian, Macedonian, Arian. 
These Arians—runabouts, fifth century— 
were very popular in their day in Europe. 
At one time they had the Catholic cars 
pretty well crowded. 

“However, a genius of an engineer, 
Athanasius by name, pointed out once for 


all the advantages of the Trinity-type, 
three point support, for the Catholic car, 
as you see it used even today in our best 
models. He drove the Arian single-cyl- 
inder cars completely off the market. 

“That queer-looking bus over there? 
That is a Catharist, eleventh century af- 
fair. They were strong for two cylinder, 
dualism they called it, but they insisted 
their workmen should not marry or_re- 
produce their kind, and in time there was 
no one left to make the car. Some English 
engineers were very sympathetic to their 
Albigensian-cousin type of motor; one in 
particular, named Milton, wept bitterly 
when his saints of the Pyrenees went, or 
were put, out of business.” 


EVITY aside, is there no lesson for the 

intelligent truth-seeker to learn from 

the histories of these maundering “ref- 
ormations” of the true Faith? 

What has Unitarianism, for instance, to 
offer over Nestorianism? Universalism 
over psuedo-Christian Platonism? Theos- 
ophy over Manicheism? Christian Science 
over Gnosticism? Calvinism over Ludician- 
ism? 

A consideration of the adventures of 
this long procession of Impatient Re- 
formers should, one would think, convince 
the unfettered truth-seeker of where the 
Truth really lies. 








Ww: chafe at one inactive day, 
: The chances and the trains we’ve lost, 
- Our wastrel youth, our frosted flowers. 
Dearly for hoarded time we pay; 
In silver hair we count the cost;, 
And yet eternity is ours. 


We water with self-pitying tears 
Blind alleys of our lonely quest 
(“Unloved, misunderstood,” say we), 
And leave unheeded through the years 
Our soul’s Divine, enamored Guest, 
Might, Wisdom, Love—the Trinity. 


VALUES 


By S. M. B.° 





We toil for meat that perishes, 
Including entrees and liqueurs 
In our petitioned daily bread; 
Though surely what Christ Jesus says 
Of birds and lilies should refer 
To us who with God’s Flesh are fed. 


We barter truth for men’s applause, 
And look into our neighbor’s eyes 
To seek our mirrored self, not him. 
We bow to fashion’s futile laws, 
And dress our soul in trim disguise— 
We who shall judge the seraphim. 
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The ENLARGED WORK of | 
By Thomas J. Sanderson, C. SS. R. L_IGUORI 


>—_ 9, 1932, marks the bi- 
centenary of the Congregation of the Most 
Holy Redeemer (the Redemptorists). It 
owes its origin to the consuming zeal for 
souls of the saintly Italian nobleman, 
Alphonsus de’Liguori. Touched by the 
hapless condition of the poor living in the 
country districts adjacent to the city of 
Naples, he conceived the idea of founding 
a body of priests whose chief aim should 
be the spiritual welfare of these poor and 
abandoned souls. : 

How acceptable to God was this pious 
resolution of the Saint is evidenced by the 
marvelous success that attended his own 
individual efforts and by the blessings God 
has showered upon his Institute during the 
past two hundred years. For his spiritual 
sons, faithful to the ideals of their holy 
founder, are widely known for their home 
missions, who, according to their holy 
rule, strive to assist the abandoned souls 
in city and country by means of missions, 
retreats and other apostolic works, so 
that they may be again reconciled with 
God and attain their eternal salvation. 

However, it may not be so well known 
that the Redemptorists are engaged in a 
very extensive and fruitful Apostolate 
among pagans and heretics throughout the 
world, thereby fulfilling an ardent wish and 
dream of the saintly Alphonsus. 

In 1729 St. Alphonsus became chaplain 
of the Chinese College founded in Naples 
by Matthew Ripa, a former missionary in 
China. In his memoirs the latter says: 
“Among our inmates, we have Don Al- 
phonsus de’Liguori, a gentleman commend- 
able by his birth but still more for his 
great qualities as a missionary. Although 
not a member of our institute, he was 
consumed by a keen desire to preach the 
Gospel in China, and more than once told 
his confessor that, if God should call him, 
he was ready to respond.” 

In the original rule written by the Saint, 
he manifested his love for the foreign mis- 
sion work by ordering the members to 
take a vow to labor in distant fields; but 
Pope Benedict XIV ordered that clause 
to be stricken out, implying that the vow 
of obedience was sufficient to send the 
missionaries to any part of the world. 

As time progressed and the institute de- 
veloped, the Saint’s cherished dream was 
gradually realized, and today finds the 
Redemptorists in almost every corner of 
the globe. In the following paragraphs we 
will give a succinct sketch of the mission 
fields and the number of those laboring 
there in the habit of St. Alphonsus. 





Saint Alphonsus Mary Liguori, Founder of the Congregation of the Most 
Holy Redeemer, Bishop of St. Agatha of the Goths, Doctor of the 
Universal Church 


CCORDING to statistics published in 
Rome in 1922, the Redemptorists at 
that time held sixth place among the mis- 
sionary Orders and numbered 575 men in 
the fields afar. At present they are active 
in twenty mission places under the control 
of the Propaganda; they possess 89 mis- 
sion stations and employ a personnel of 
951 missionaries, among whom are 588 
priests. 

Only one of their mission stations is 
under the jurisdiction of the Roman Con- 
gregation for Oriental Churches. It is 
the Belgian Vice-Province of the Rutheni- 
ans in Galicia, which today possess four 
convents with 28 priests, 6 novices, 34 
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professed and 5 novice-brothers. The 
Fathers have gone over to the Ruthenian 
Rite completely. One of them, the Rev. 
Nicholas Czarnecky, was raised to the 
Episcopal dignity on January 16, 1931. 

Altogether, therefore, the Redemptorists 
have at the mission front over 93 convents 
with 969 missionaries of whom 616 are 
priests. 


N Europe, the Redemptorists have but 
one mission field—Denmark. It is 
under the care of the Austrian Province since 
1899, which has two houses with 9 priests. 
In America, the Congregation labors in 
12 mission fields:—Argentina, Uruguay, 
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Chile, Peru, The Antilles, Brazil, Dutch 
Guiana, Colombia, Ecuador, Mexico, 
Venezuela and Bolivia. 

Work in the Antilles, or the West 
Indies, is shared by the Belgian and the 
Eastern-American Provinces. The Re- 
demptorists actually began this work in 
St. Thomas in 1858. The Bishopric of 
Roseau is entrusted to the Belgian Fathers, 
who have been working in the Islands 
since 1902. In 1918 the American Fa- 
thers took over the spiritual administra- 
tion of some of the Virgin Islands. The 
Belgian Fathers number 27 and the 
Americans 46; while the former have 9 
houses, the latter have 7. 

In Asia the Redemptorists have three 
mission fields: the Philippines are entrusted 
to the Irish; Indo-China to the French- 
Canadian; China to the Spanish. These 
fields are rather recent endeavors, but bid 
fair to yield rich harvests in the future. 

In Africa, the Congregation labors in 
three extensive fields; South Africa, the 
Belgian-Congo and Algiers. 

The English Province has been laboring 
since 1912 in South Africa. It has two 
houses there and a personnel of 11; 7 of 
whom are priests. But even of greater 
import is the field in the Belgian-Congo, 
where the Belgian Province has been send- 
ing their men since 1899. Twelve houses 
have been established with a force of 56 
men, 35 of whom are priests. In 1930 the 
Apostolic Prefecture of Matadi was raised 
to the rank of a Vicariate with a Bishop. 

In Oceania, lastly, the Redemptorists 
established a Province in 1927, embracing 
a part of Australia and New Zealand. 
They went to Australia in 1882 and are 
celebrating their Golden Jubilee this year. 
Today the Province boasts of 7 houses and 
148 men, of whom 72 are priests, 10 
novices, 34 Brothers and 21 novice- 
brothers. : 


HE field of Redemptorist laber is so 

vast and our space so limited that we 
cannot do justice to the whole; we will, 
therefore, confine our attention to the for- 
eign missions in Latin America, where there 
are three Redemptorist Bishops. 

Early in 1876 Father Merges and Des- 
mulet of the French Province embarked for 
Chile. They were received kindly by the 
Archbishop of Santiago, Msgr. Valdiviseo, 
and on March 19 of that year they estab- 
lished in Santiago itself a foundation which 
flourishes to this day. It was there that 
Father Merges instituted perpetual ven- 
eration of the picture of Our Lady of Per- 
petual Help. At present the Redemptor- 
ists have five foundations in Chile, manned 
by 40 priests. The number of vocations 
among the natives has been large enough 
to necessitate the establishment of a 
preparatory College at San Bernardo. 
Their church in Santiago was raised to the 
rank of a minor basilica by Pope Pius 
XI on January 14, 1926. 

In 1877 the Redemptorists made an 
attempt to found a mission in Peru, but 


they did not succeed until 1884, when the 
President of the Republic, General Miguel 
Iglesius, a sincere and practical Catholic, 
bestowed on them with the approval of the 
Holy See the chaplaincy of St. Francis de 
Paula’s Church, Lima, which, though not 
then completed, was one of the best in the 
city. At present there are three houses in 
Peru manned by 26 Fathers. 


EEING the fine opportunity for mission- 

ary work in the Argentine Republic, the 
Fathers applied January 2, 1883, to Msgr. 
Aneiros, Archibishop of Buenos Aires, for 
permission to establish a foundation in 
his diocese. When His Grace had found a 
suitable place for them, his Vicar General 
wrote as follows, April 27, 1883: “The 
Archbishop accepts with the greatest 
pleasure your offer to found a house in 
his diocese. He hereby confers on your 
Fathers full faculties for the exercise of the 
holy ministry for the natives and also for 
the Germans who are so numerous and 
abandoned in the Argentine. He assigns 
to you the Church of Our Lady of Victory 
in Buenos Aires, with the adjoining house. 
Let me add that St. Alphonsus and his sons 
are well-known in the Archdiocese; the 
Holy Doctor has even been made the 
patron of the Seminary. For a long time 
we have been hearing of the fruits of salva- 
tion produced by his sons throughout the 
world, and especially in the Republics of 
Chile, Peru and Ecuador.” 

Three missionaries arrived at Buenos 
Aires October 25, 1883, and shortly after- 
wards were installed by the Archbishop at 
the Church of Our Lady of Victory. 

Some idea of the labors of the Fathers 
may be gained from the fact that on Sun- 
days there are eight Masses, the first at 
5.00 and the last at 11.15 A. M.; even on 
week-days there are six Masses ranging in 
time from 5.30 to 10.00 A.M. Three other 
foundations have been established in 
Argentine: Salta, 1892; Rosario, 1909; and 
Bella Vista, 1918. 

The next South American country 
which the Redemptorists penetrated in 
1884 was the Republic of Colombia. 

For some years a zealous priest of the 
diocese of Popayan, Don Severo Gonzalez, 
having become acquainted with the Re- 
demptorists on the Island of St. Thomas, in 
the then Danish West Indies, was anxious 
to see them established in Colombia. Just 
about the same time a good lady in Buga, 
Mlle. Gabriela Sarmiento, after a singular 
dream, conceived the idea of devoting her 
fortune to some work of charity, and 
wrote to that effect to Msgr. Charles 
Bermudez, Bishop of Popayan. This 
worthy prelate had been for some years an 
exile in Chile, where he had seen the 
labors of the Redemptorists. In his an- 
swer to Mlle. Sarmiento, he suggested that 
the work most pleasing to God would be 
the establishment of the sons of St. Al- 
phonsus in Colombia, and urged her to 
write to their superior in Ecuador for that 
purpose. Almost simultaneously Father 


Gonzalez called on the lady and told her of 
his desire of bringing the Redemptorists 
to Colombia. Both then wrote to the Vice- 
Provincial in Ecuador, with the result 
that a foundation was established in June, 
1884, at Ermita Del Santo Christo, in 
Buga, Diocese of Popayan. After the 
political disturbances had subsided, the 
Redemptorists built a convent with a 
magnificent church. In 1928 the Fathers 
had three houses in Colombia with thirty- 
seven professed members. 

The success of the missions preached 
by the Redemptorists in the Argentine 
Republic attracted the favorable attention 
of the Rt. Rev. Innocent Yeregui, Bishop 
of Montevideo, Uruguay, who, in 188s, 
invited them to establish a foundation in 
his episcopal city. But a religious persecu- 
tion at the time forbade the acceptance 
of the invitation. A few years later the 
prelate renewed his réquest and on Novem- 
ber 9, 1889, the Fathers took charge of the 
newly-built chapel of Our Lady of Per- 
petual Help in Montevideo. Ten years 
later they erected a large church in Roman- 
esque style. It has since become a great 
center of devotion to Our Lady of Per- 
petual Help. A mission band of seven 
Fathers is kept busy up and down the 
country. 

In 1894 the Dutch Redemptorists went 
to Brazil. In 1844 the Bishop of Marianna, 
the Rt. Rev. Antonio Ferreira Vicoso 
appealed to the Rector Major, Father 
Ripoli, to send a band of missionaries into 
his vast diocese; but on account of the 
repressive policy of the Neapolitan Gov- 
ernment, which strove ‘to confine the Con- 
gregation to its native soil, it was impossi- 
ble to accede to the request. Not until 
1893 were the Fathers able to accept the 
mission, when they took charge of the 
German church in Juiz De Fora, dedicated 
to the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin. 
On April 26, 1894, the community was 
formally established. 


N beginning their work the Fathers 

found that the picture the Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Gomes Pimenta had drawn of the 
sad condition of his diocese was only too 
true. Each parish covered a very exten- 
sive territory, and it frequently happened 
that some of the parishes were without 
pastors. Many of the people had never 
eyes on a priest from the day of their 
baptism to the day of their marriage. 
They were so ignorant of the Faith that to 
them the Catholic and the Protestant 
religions were all the same. Almost 80 
per cent. never heard Mass on Sundays 
and holy days of obligation. By far the 
majority of them had been to confession 
and Holy Communion only once or twice 
in their lives, and some of them never; 
mixed marriages and concubinage were 
most common. 

Yet, strange to say, the externals of 
religion strongly appealed to them. A 
picture of a Saint, a pair of beads, a medal, 
a pair of scapulars, attracted them like a 
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magnet. They went to great pains to 
organize processions, they gave the priest 
stipends for Masses in honor of St. Sebas- 
tian, but they never made their Easter 
duty nor heard Mass. This lamentable 
state of affairs was due to the reading of 
bad books and papers, to secret societies, 
and especially to the extreme scarcity of 
priests. In the Diocese of Marianna, 
where the Redemptorists established them- 
selves, there were about 400 priests; fifty 
parishes were without a priest and in others 
one priest had the care of from 12,000 to 
15,000 souls. In the seminary there were, 
in 1894, only 25 students; and only two 
or three priests were ordained every year. 
Besides administering their own church, 
the Redemptorists at once began to give 
missions throughout the diocese and the 
surrounding country. Naturally they 
made it a special point to instruct the 
people in the duties of their holy religion, 
and within a year after their arrival, the 
number of those receiving the Sacraments 
doubled; there was a gratifying increase in 
the attendance at Sunday Mass, at sermons 
and instructions; baptisms and sick-calls 
also multiplied. The Fathers at once 
studied Portuguese, and within a com- 
paratively short time, the natives were 
highly pleased to hear foreign priests 
preach in the vernacular. With the flight 
of years, their labors were abundantly 
blessed by God so that today the Dutch 
Redemptorists have six foundations in 
Brazil which form a Vice-Province. They 
have striven with such success to cultivate 
vocations to the Redemptorist priesthood, 
that they have been able to establish a pre- 
paratory college and a novitiate. The Ger- 
man Redemptorists arrived in Brazil in 1894, 
and since 1930 the American Redemptorists 
have sent 14 priests to this vast land. 


HE Spanish Redemptorists in 1924 

entered Venezuela. The Bishop of 
Barquisimento seeking a Religious Congre- 
gation to evangelize his diocese, consulted 
the Apostolic Delegate, Msgr. Cortese, who 
advised him to call in the Redemptorists. 
The invitation was promptly heeded and 
on February, 1925, two priests and a lay- 
brother set out from Spain for Venezuela, 
arriving at Barquisimento about the 
middle of March, and at once they began 
their missionary labors, with the new 
Church St. Joseph as the center. In Oc- 
tober, 1926, a second Venezuelan founda- 
tion, dedicated to St. Augustine, was 
opened in the archiepiscopal city of 
Meuda. The success thus far achieved 
led to a third establishment in the city of 
San Cristobal, in 1927 and to a fourth in 
Caracas, the capital of Venezuela. 

This vast work in Latin America and in 
the world-circling foundations mentioned 
above form a truly vast endeavor in foreign 
fields that must be most gratifying to the 
heart of St. Alphonsus, for the dream of his 
youth is being made an actuality by the 
fervor of his spiritual sons. But just as 
his soul, thirsting for the salvation of the 


souls of his fellowmen, would never cry, 
“enough,” so they too will never be satis- 
fied but will constantly develop and multi- 
ply their efforts in foreign fields for the 
reclamation of souls purchased by the 
Blood of Christ. 


May the Lord of the Vineyard bless the 
efforts of his faithful followers, and inspire 
many others to help and assist them by 
prayer, by generous almsgiving, or even by 
consecrating their lives to the conversion 
of abandoned souls! 








PEACE 


By John Murray 


SOUGHT for peace in noble libraries 

Where men, all hushed, sat over volumes filled 
With the world’s wisdom, learn’d by slow degrees 
From Dame Experience, that sour mistress skilled 
In forcing men to know they are but fools— 
Full half their years un-learning once-priz’d rules. 
I sought for peace, I sought in volumes rare; 
Knowledge, of sorts, I found. Peace was not there. 


I sought for peace amidst the hurrying throng 
Busy in pleasure-seeking; laughter’s sound 

Was there, and many a jest was tossed along 

The ranks at playhouse doors. These things I found 
In plenty, but the laughter seemed untrue, 
Concealing fear, and false the jesting too. 

I sought for peace in that bright company— 

But they their very thoughts made haste to flee! 


I sought for peace on many a distant shore, 

I wandered in the East—the gay bazaar 

Held me awhile, its multi-colored store 

So often tawdry trifles—and afar 

Where fakirs beg, where wealth and squalor meet 
In the strange Orient’s mystery and deceit. 

These quaint distractions served me to forget 

Its want awhile—but peace was lacking yet. 


I sought for peace upon the proud old sea, 
Untamed by man but grandly subject still, 

To the moon’s guidance bound, yet nobly free— 
’Tis only lawless freedom can be ill! 

And just an inkling of what it might be 

On that lone disk of waters came to me; 

And soon more fully, whilst the star-lamps burned, 
Vision to find that peace for which I yearned. 


Not from without, I saw, but from within 

May men e’er hope to find that peace which stays 
Serene thro’ joy and sorrow; only sin 

Can drive it forth—and one who still obeys 

Each law of heav’n, he knows a deeper joy 

Than one who seeks contentment to decoy 

In pleasure’s net—for innocence alone 

Is the fair hunter who makes peace his own! 














The Ladies Liked You, 


By Helen Walker Homan 


N OW please don’t take offense, Saint 
Philip—you of Bethsaida of Galilee, and 
one of the most delightful of the delightful 
Twelve! For when I say the ladies liked 
you, I intend it as a compliment—being a 
lady myself. Perhaps you won't think I 
am, when you've finished reading this 
missive—but if I listen to such fears, Pll 
never get anywhere with it. 

I could never understand why those of 
your own sex have always considered it a 
reflection on a man, to have it said of him 
that he was liked by the ladies. That 
attitude is just one more masculine and 
deplorable dig at the expense of women, 
implying as it does that any object of the 
ladies’ esteem must necessarily be of 
utterly no account—that the ladies, in 
other words, haven’t enough sense to 
come in out of the rain. Whereas, you and 
I agree that they are really creatures of 
superior mentality—to me, at least, con- 
clusively proved by the fact that they 
liked you so much. And you liked them, 
also, and still achieved sainthood—which 
many will say was a remarkable accom- 
plishment. But we both know that the one 
is just a logical step toward the other. 


Your Five Ladies 


HE reason I’m sure the ladies liked 

you, is because there seem to have 
been more of them in your life, than in that 
of any other Apostle. They simply wouldn’t 
have been there if they hadn’t been fond of 
you! You may, perhaps, have somewhat 
deplored their presence until that time 
when you put them in their proper place, 
and got them assiduously working for your 
Master—in which, indeed, you were won- 
derfully successful. Now, as far as I can 
count, there were at least five women 
intimately associated with your earthly 
existence—and I presume most men would 
assure me that that was plenty! There 
was your wife—there were your three 
daughters—and there was your sister, 
Mariamme. 

To be sure, little is said about your wife, 
but as you know, the tradition in patristic 
literature is markedly to the effect that 
you were a married man—and Bishop 
Polycrates of Ephesus once wrote a letter 
to Saint Victor in which he said that you 
had three daughters. As for your sister, 
Mariamme, it is well-known that she was 
most devoted to you, and that, after the 
Resurrection, she accompanied you on all 
your missionary journeys. Indeed, as a 
tribute to her holy codperation in your own 
great work, the Greek Church canonized 


ST. 


her—which I’m sure must have pleased 
you very much, Saint Philip. 

It would seem that your daughters, too, 
remained close to you during your life, and 
that you were always their guide and 
spiritual inspiration. For Polycrates de- 
clared in that letter, that “Philip . . . is 
buried in Hierapolis, with his two 
daughters, who grew old as virgins.”” And 
that a third daughter “led a life in the 
Holy Ghost, and rests in Ephesus.” 


You Understood Them 


AD your sister and daughters van- 
ished from the scene after your Lord 
called you to renounce the material pleas- 
ures of this world, I should not be so sure 
the ladies liked you. But they seem to 
have stuck as close as you would allow 
them, Saint Philip—and hence I’m certain 
you were one who had a particular under- 
standing of women. It is presumed that 
your wife died before you began your ac- 
tive life as an Apostle—and, of course, some 
scholars have fussily declared that there is 
some doubt about your having had three 
daughters. They point to that other 
Philip, the deacon and evangelist, who 
went you one better it seems, and had 
four daughters—prophetesses, at that— 
who were also buried in Hierapolis. 

It is claimed that the early writers 
confused you two; but I’m convinced that 
Bishop Polycrates was a careful man, and 
sure of his facts—and he specifically 
states: “Philip, one of the Twelve Apostles 

. with his . . . daughters.” Now, it’s 
just because of all this petticoat influence, 
that I’m daring to write you, Saint Philip. 
It makes me feel that, no matter what I 
say, you will understand. You see, the 
ladies liked you—and they still like you. I 
hope you don’t object. 

Personally, I have a perfectly lovely 
time, thinking about you. I can picture, 
for instance, your life as a child in your 
native Bethsaida—that cheerful little town 
on the shores of Lake Genesareth, busy 
with its fishermen and boats. It must 
have been a wonderful place, for it pro- 
duced you and Saint Peter and Saint 
Andrew—three of that extraordinary 
Twelve. 

I wonder if I am mistaken, in imagining 
that you three were frequent companions 
on fishing trips and pleasure excursions— 
in fact, that you all actually set out to- 
gether, with Saint John (and perhaps also 
Bartholomew) upon that journey to hear 
the Baptist, who was preaching ‘beyond 
Jordan.” 
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PHILIP! 


Certain it is that you, Saint Philip, were 
not far away when that great, gaunt 
figure pointed out the Messiah to Andrew 
and John—and when Andrew brought 
Peter to the Master. “On the following 
day, He would go forth into Galilee,” 
wrote Saint John, “and He findeth Philip.” 
So it is clear that your Lord first looked 
upon you in Bethania. “And Jesus saith 
to him, ‘Follow Me.’” 

It is charming to think how simply and 
how happily you did so, Saint Philip— 
and to reflect upon your enthusiasm and 
generosity in immediately wanting to 
share the great privilege that had come 
to you, with your friend, Nathanael—or 
Bartholomew, as he was also called. All 
through the Gospel story, and all through 
tradition, runs the hint of your dear 
friendship for him. There is so much I 
would like to ask you, for instance, about 
how you first came to know each other, 
and what were the ties that bound you 
before that last and strongest one was 
formed—the one that held you both fast, 
forever after, to Him. 

Saint John only tells us that, as soon as 
your Lord called you, you sought out 
Bartholomew, and said: ‘‘‘We have found 
Him of Whom Moses in the law, and the 
prophets did write—Jesus, the son of 
Joseph of Nazareth!’” And so you 
brought your friend to the Master. You 
must have been very happy when Bartholo- 
mew at once threw in his lot with you, as 
one of His followers. 


You and Bartholomew 


S it not true, Saint Philip, that there- 
after you two were much together? 
For Saint Matthew, Saint Mark, and Saint 
Luke all couple your names in the lists of 
the Twelve, and imply that, when He sent 
them out, “two and two,” to preach in 
His Name, you and Bartholomew jour- 
neyed together. 

It is delightful to read in the apocryphal 
accounts, that this sympathetic compan- 
ionship endured all your life. Even at 
your death, so they relate, this friend was 
near; himself suffering and tortured by the 
hands that were martyring you. So it is 
that I think of you, Saint Philip, not only 
as the Apostle whose life was most bound 
up with women—but also as the one of 
whom is recorded the warmest friendship 
for another man. 

Cynics will claim this was only reason- 
able—that having five women to contend 
with at home, you needed a male friend 
far worse than did any of the others! But I 
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feel sure that your friendship for Bartholo- 
mew was only another proof of your 
capacity for sympathy. 


Your Sociability 


O me, you’ve always seemed a very 

warm-hearted person, Saint Philip— 
one naturally drawing others to you by 
your own attractive personality. Your in- 
stincts must have been most social; and I 
can imagine, when the Master and you, and 
Peter, Andrew, John and Bartholomew 
were all invited to that wedding at Cana, 
that you, at least, “accepted with plea- 
sure.” You liked weddings—for hadn’t 
you participated in one yourself? And I 
think you must have been the merriest of 
the guests gathered around that festive 
board which presently was to witness His 
“beginning of miracles,” and to see the 
pale, listless water transformed into rich, 
ruby wine. 

Although after that first manifestation 
of His power, you were almost exclusively 
occupied with spiritual values, yet I see 
the amiable sociability which naturally 
marked you, never quite submerged. I 
am thinking of that time much later, 
when were gathered in Jerusalem your 
Master and the Twelve, and pilgrims from 
all Judea, to observe the festival day. 
“There were,”’ Saint John wrote, “certain 
Gentiles among them.” 

In the crowded Hebrew capital, throng- 
ing with believing Jews, these must indeed 
have felt as strangers in a strange city. 
Yet they had but to listen to the common 
talk in the market-place, to learn the 
news on everyone’s tongue—of the Prophet 
Who wrought such miracles, and Who was, 
even then, present in that very city. They 
burned with curiosity to see this One, of 
Whom such wonders were recounted—but 
with their request to meet Him, it was 
only you, Saint Philip, out of all the 
Twelve, whom they dared approach. 

It would seem as though they had heard, 
that, of that little company which sur- 
rounded Him, you were the friendliest 
toward strangers. ‘‘These therefore came 
to Philip . . . and desired him, saying: 
‘Sir, we would see Jesus.’” I’m sure, 
kindly as you were, that you wanted ever 
so much to gain them the privilege; but 
nevertheless you did not wish to impose 
unnecessarily upon your Master’s strength, 
so taxed every day by the clamoring crowds. 

‘It is pleasant to think, how in your 
dilemma you turned for counsel to your 
old friend, Andrew. “Philip cometh, and 
telleth Andrew.” Andrew was accus- 
tomed to having things put up to him— 
and apparently he, too, sympathized with 
these strangers—for “again, Andrew and 
Philip told Jesus.” 

It seems to me, because you were, more 
than the others, a “family man,” that 
you have deserved a sympathy that has 
not usually been accorded you. It must 
have taken a keen practical sense to 
provide for those five women, and at the 
same time be engaged in a project remote 


from material gain. But somehow, you 
managed both successfully. 

And I, a woman, envy you your domestic 
ability—for who but a good housekeeper 
could have so quickly and so accurately 
gauged the amount of money it would 
take to feed all those people who had 
followed Him across the Sea of Tiberias? 
““When Jesus therefore had lifted up His 
eyes, and seen that a very great multitude 
cometh-to Him, He said to Philip: ‘Whence 
shall we buy bread that these may eat?’” 
Rapidly you surveyed the crowd, and as 
rapidly indulged in practical mental 
arithmetic. ‘Philip answered Him: ‘Two 
hundred pennyworth of bread is not 
sufficient for them, that every one may 
take a little.’” 

You knew, didn’t you, Saint Philip? 
Not for nothing had you fed those five 
women all these years! But it was as 
though your Master, knowing that this 
must occasionally have been a strain on 
your resources, and had worried you, was 
determined to give you a lesson in the 
futility of measuring things by the penny- 
worth, when there was, even for such 
mundane matters as fish and bread, afar 
more efficacious mode at hand. For Saint 
John says, that in asking His question of 
you, He did so merely to “try” you— 
“for He Himself knew what He would do.” 

With five barley loaves and two fishes, 
He amply fed five thousand. What, 
indeed, was a mere detail like feeding five 
women? His action said in so many words: 
“Cease worrying over your silly domestic 
responsibilities, Philip!” 


When You Forgot 


UT it would seem as though your prac- 
tical side was not even thus downed. 

For at that last, sadly beautiful meal, just 
before He died, when you sat about the 
board with the Master and the others, it 
again cropped out. You will remember 
that your Lord declared to the company: 

“Tf you had known Me, you would 
without doubt have known My Father 
also: and from henceforth you shall know 
Him, and you have seen Him.” 

Even after all that had passed, this did 
not make much sense to your practical 
mind, for you blurted out: 

“Lord, show us the Father, and it is 
enough for us!” 

Now, whatever made you say such a 
thing, even if you were thinking it, Saint 
Philip? I’m sure you regretted the words 
as soon as they were out of your mouth, 
and that you felt you deserved far worse 
than His gentle rebuke: 

“Have I been so long a time with you; 
and have you not known Me? Philip, he 
that seeth Me, seeth the Father also. 
How sayest thou, ‘Show us the Father’? 
Do you not believe that I am in the Father, 
and the Father in-Me? Otherwise believe 
for the very works’ sake.” 

You had forgotten, for the moment, 
that wonderful wedding party at Cana— 
all the lame who had since been made to 


walk—all the deaf who had been made to 
hear—all the blind who had been made to 
see—and finally, the very dead who had 
been made to live! 


Your Zeal and Courage 


UT because you were Philip, I say (and 
I’m sure all the ladies will say) that 
this wasan understandable lapse. (Though 
I hope you won’t mention the matter of my 
special sympathy for you to dear Saint 
Peter. He might not understand. I’ve 
been so utterly devoted to him for so many 
years—and I wouldn’t want him to think 
me fickle.) If any should comment un- 
favorably upon this remark of yours at 
the Last Supper, Saint Philip, I’m sure 
they would be men—but even in such an 
event, I know you’d be tolerant, for you 
and I both understand how men just some- 
times cannot seem to help a little fault- 
finding at the expense of one whom the 
ladies greatly admire. We suspect the 
real reason, don’t we, Saint Philip? 

Not even the gentlemen, though, could 
find a single thing to criticize in your be- 
havior after your Lord had risen. You led 
a zealous and a holy life, laboring man- 
fully and courageously to spread the Gos- 
pel. Before your chance was cast in that 
lottery which was to determine the place 
of labor for each of the Twelve, you abode 
with the rest in that upper room in Jerusa- 
lem, and took your turn at debate with the 
Jews on the Temple steps. 

“The Recognitions of Clement” relates 
how one of the Scribes sought to refute your 
doctrine by claiming that your Lord had 
not wrought His miracles as a prophet, 
but as a magician. I should have loved 
being there, Saint Philip, to hear you, as 
the account states, “eagerly encounter” 
him. He hadn’t, apparently, a leg left to 
stand on, when you got through with him. 

I wonder how you felt when that 
Apostolic lottery accorded you the land 
of Scythia—which Papias and Nicephorus 
both agree was the locale of your first 
missionary labor? Being the sociable per- 
son you were, I imagine that any place 
where there were people, would have 
suited you. I like to think of you as you 
set forth—your sister, Mariamme, trotting 
faithfully at your side—and perhaps your 
three daughters bringing up the rear. For 
if two of them were buried with you at the 
end, these at least must certainly have 
been with you during part of your mission- 
ary career. You may have tried (though 
never successfully, if we are to take the 
word of Polycrates) to marry them off. 

After all, what could husbands offer 
them, that would compare with the beauti- 
ful life they led with their Aunt Mariamme, 
and their wonderful father? These chil- 
dren must have been very happy to witness 
your success in founding all those Eastern 
churches—and if Eusebius is right, in 
Christianizing the Hellenic world. You 
kept them traveling, for “The Acts of 
Philip” state that, about the time Trajan 
became Emperor of Rome, “Philip, the 
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Apostle, going through the cities and 
regions of Lydia and Asia, preached to 
all, the Gospel of Christ.” 

It was only, according to the apocryphal 
accounts, when you got to Hierapolos, of 
Phrygia, that real trouble began. You 
remember how you found that city totally 
given over to idolatry of the most leath- 
some form—the worship of the serpent. 
I wonder if its regeneration seemed so 
difficult that you were forced to send for 
your dear friend, Bartholomew? For 
tradition has it that he joined you there. 

You all might have had a very pleasant 
visit with Stachys, who gladly opened his 
house to you, if that old serpent, coiled 
up under the altar of the temple, hadn’t 
been so popular. To be sure, you drew 
crowds to the house of Stachys, and were 
greatly assisted by Mariamme, of whom 
the account states: 

“And Philip’s sister, Mariamme, sitting 
in the entry of the house of Stachys, ad- 
dressed herself to those coming, and 
persuaded them to listen to the Apostles.” 
I’m sure you and Bartholomew appreciated 
her efforts at drumming up trade, and were 
grateful for all the converts she drew in— 
until it came to the Lady Nicanora. Not 
that Nicanora, herself, wasn’t a very 
charming person. But I think you’ll agree 
with me, Saint Philip, that her husband 
was otherwise—and wasn’t it unfortunate 
that he happened to be the all-powerful 
Roman proconsul! What an old nuisance 
he was! 


Do You Remember? 


AVE you perchance ever seen the story 

as the apocryphal record gives it? It 
relates that Nicanora, already predisposed 
to Christianity, was lying ill in bed, when 
she heard you were in town. “And rising 
up, she went forth out of her house through 
the side door [one presumes she didn’t 
dare use the front door!] carried by her 
own slaves in a silver litter, and went into 
the house of Stachys. . . . And behold, 
there came the tyrant, the husband of 


Nicanora, raging like an unbroken horse 
{he must have been a pretty sight, Saint 
Philip!] and having laid hold of his wife’s 


garments, he cried out, saying: ‘O Nica- 
nora, did I not leave thee in bed?’” 

The mean old thing had probably re- 
joiced in the illness which had kept her 
there a prisoner! Wasn’t he horrid, Saint 
Philip, to be so incensed because you 
cured her? But Nicanora wasn’t afraid— 
and you must have been delighted when 
she answered him back, saying she had 
become a Christian. “And when the 
gloomy tyrant ... heard these words 
. . . he seized her by the hair of her head, 
and dragged her along, kicking her.” 
What a charming gentleman! And ap- 
parently, poor Nicanora never even cried, 
“ouch!” 

Of course you knew, right then and 
there, Saint Philip, that the dickens would 
be to pay. But you, Mariamme, and 
Bartholomew were all ready to meet it. 


You and the Tyrant 


OOR things, how I hate to think of 

the way the proconsul tortured you, and 
how he had you dragged through the streets 
to be imprisoned in that awful temple of 
the serpent! There seems to me a certain 
symbolism in the fact that you, alone of the 
Apostles, bitterly experienced the enmity 
of a serpent—and that all womankind 
has suffered from such. It’s another bond 
of sympathy between you and the ladies, 
Saint Philip. 

There is a legend which declares that 
you held a cross before the idolatrous 
altar sheltering that huge snake, and com- 
manded it to come forth. Obediently, it 
did—but you couldn’t have been exactly 
happy over your success, for the story 
goes that the serpent was anything but 
perfumed. In fact, it is said that many 
witnesses fell dead from that dreadful 
odor. You were kept quite busy, it would 
appear, restoring them to life—but even 
these good offices could not move the 
heart of that “gloomy tyrant,” the pro- 
consul. 

I imagine you felt worse over the sen- 
tence he passed upon your sister and your 
friend, than over the one he imposed upon 
you—though you knew the latter meant 
certain death. Poor, holy Mariamme, 
it is related, was publicly to be stripped 
naked—but your prayers miraculously 
enveloped her with a cloud of fire in which 
she remained invisible and unharmed. 

It must have been horrible for you to 
see Bartholomew nailed to the temple 
gate—and what fiendish cruelty, to ar- 
range your own place of torture right 
opposite his, so that you two devoted 
friends would have to gaze upon each 
others’ suffering! There stretched un- 


happy Bartholomew, qualing the while at 
the sight of you, as you hung, head down, 
pierced by iron-hooks, and suspended by 
the ankles! 

It was like you to plead with the people 
to release Bartholomew (which they 
eventually did) but to beg to be allowed to 
complete your own martyrdom. I shall 
always think of you there, preaching your 
Lord’s Gospel with the last breath that 
remained in your body—and at length 
converting the entire, idolatrous populace. 
There is, somehow, so much pathos in your 
last remarks to your beloved Bartholo- 
mew: “And lay your peace upon the 
house of Stachys, as Christ laid His peace 
upon this city.” 


In Your Last Hour 


VEN in that black hour, you were not 

forgetful of the hospitality this friend 
had given you and yours. The heart- 
broken Bartholomew must have wept, as 
you begged him not to have your body 
bound in cloth—“because,” you said, 
“the body of my Lord was wrapped in 
linen.” It was not fitting, you felt, that 
yours should be cared for in the same 


manner. “Syriac sheets of paper,” and 
“papyrus reeds,” were good enough for 
you. 


It was a glorious death, Saint Philip. 
And there, weeping at the end, stood the 
two who, at least to me, symbolize your 
entire life—your friend, Bartholomew, and 
your sister, Mariamme. You had under- 
stood how to be a faithful friend to men— 
and you had known how to be gentle and 
understanding with women. Indeed, 
whenever I think upon all the things re- 
viewed in this letter, Saint Philip, I say to 
myself: “Well, no wonder the ladies 
liked him!” 








A Prayer at Dawning 
By Joseph Conway Guinan 


M* sweet Lord Jesus, look down this day, 
On all poor sinners who kneel and pray; 
On all the weary ones seeking rest, 

Lord, grant them shelter within thy Breast. 


Please find the friendless and sick of heart, 
A place of peace from the world apart, 
Where after labor and grief and tears, 

All care shall vanish and secret fears. 


O Mary Mother, and Virgin mild, 
Comfort all women who are with child, 
And bless all those who will never know, 
The love that children can well bestow. 


Most Heavenly Father, and Savior Son, 
The Holy Spirit, great Three in One; 
Guard all who suffer this day for Thee, 
And bless me, Lord, and those dear to me. 

















Romance Waits Around 


By John Gibbons 


D OWN in Athens there lives an 
Englishman. At least I think it is Athens 
that I mean, that place in Tennessee or 
Virginia or wherever it is. Anyway it’s 
where the North-bound road-coaches from 
Chattanooga pull up for a minute at night. 
And there is a road-house, with a bit of a 
ticket-office and a refreshment-room all 
combined, and, of course, everything 
duplicated with one side for Whites and 
the other for Colored. Then as I stared 
at the counter of my own proper side, 
wondering rather hopelessly what fresh 
thing there might be to drink that I hadn’t 
tried before, someone spotted me as an 
obvious foreigner and a probable Britisher 
and it seemed that there was another of us 
in the place, only he was on the staff. And 
it might be interesting for us to meet. 

A curious old man he was as he came 
bustling out in his official kitchen-coat, 
and with all the responsibilities of his 
duties he still could spare a countryman a 
hurried moment. Yes, he was English; 
from the Mile End Road (that’s the sort of 
East Side of our London) about forty years 
before. Then he’d gone out to Vancouver 
to make his fortune, only some technical 
detail temporarily interfering with the 
process of manufacture he had somehow 
drifted South to bestow the fortune on a 
worthier Seattle. From there he seemed 
to have wandered half the States. San 
Francisco and Chicago and the Middle 
West—heaps of towns and cities whose 
very names were new to me—he must 
have ranged the lot. The fortune, I think, 
was for the time being abandoned, but he 
would just go on wandering. 


HEN, one confidence deserving an- 
other, he inquired about my own bit of 
a journey and I roughly gave him a route: 
London and Le Havre, Louisiana and so up 
here. And there was nothing in it, he said; 
nothing at all in these places. No, he never 
wanted to see the Mile End Road again; 
he knew it. And as for New Orleans where 
I had come from and New York where I 
was going to, he didn’t want to see them 
either. Cities without interest; for he had 
lived in both. Then as I went further into 
details of the road, his eyes began to 
change. Tuscaloosa, Fort Payne, Gadsden, 
he was fairly thrilling to the romance of the 
names. Gadsden now, there was a city 
fora man. For he had never been there. 
He spoke as though it were a Mecca. 
We can’t of course all do it exactly that 
way, and in particular I am prepared to 
, Swear that the old lady of whom I am at 


the moment thinking had most certainly 
not traveled many Continents. Because, 
to my positive knowledge, she had lived for 
practically the entirety of her nearly 
seventy years of life in one single drab and 
peculiarly uninteresting quarter of suburban 
London. Not areal slum part—I don’t 
mean that—but the kind of quarter where 
semiskilled workmen bring up families with 
the minimum of wage and the maximum of 
anxiety, and where at forty the bread-win- 
ner will be a sulky machine, and where at 
thirty his wife will generally be a dis- 
appointed and embittered shrew. 


E can’t speak of our money in the 

terms of yours, but I’m thinking of 
the street where there is never a clear half- 
dollar to spare and where the annual holi- 
day may express itself in a road-coach ride 
to the nearest bit of Thames River mud- 
bank that may style itself sea-side. You’d 
think that about fifty years spent in a 
street like that as maid, mother, widow, 
and grandmother, would fairly effectually 
kill off Romance. Only quite often you’d 
think all wrong. 

Indeed the old lady of whom we are 
speaking would have as angrily resented 
any idea of dullness in her life as she would 
bitterly have repudiated the merest sugges- 
tion that she was at all poor or in any way 
to be pitied. 

While we are at it, it might be added 
that she did not even regard herself as 
particularly old. At sixty-eight or so it is 
possible, indeed, that Life in a way may 
be just beginning to be spelled with a capi- 
tal letter. For then, you know, one’s 
husband will be comfortably dead, and 
after a few weeks of a proper and ladylike 
regret one might as well open one’s eyes 
to the truth. At the best, a husband isn’t 
much; at worst, he may become a perfect 
incubus. Memories of regrettable inci- 
dents, of alcohol, of minor assaults, ‘of 
sellings-up of cherished sticks of furniture, 
they may on the whole rather tone down 
the agonies of the funeral day. 

At sixty-eight, again, children will be 
grown-up and decently off-hand, while any 
grandchildren will be agreeable pets rather 
than the wailing troubles that once inter- 
fered with the labors of the wash-tub. 
Gone too will be the perpetual anxieties 
of the weekly budget. With the official 
Old Age Pension, and the unofficial scrap 
of charity handed over by a late husband’s 
employer, with some stray half-dollar or so 
of weekly insurance, and with odd quarters 
contributed by now a son and now a 
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the Corner 


daughter, it is perfectly possible for an 
elderly lady of a class that doesn’t demand 
much from life to find herself in the late 
sixties of her age considerably better off 
than ever before. Our poor dollars and 
quarters, of course, wouldn’t go far in your 
much wealthier and better organized 
America, but it’s London that I’m speak- 
ing of now, and, at that, the London of the 
decent poor. 

One room she had, and even if it was a 
trifle too crowded with the remnants of the 
furniture of several households to be 
precisely in the mode, at least it was of a 
reasonable comfort. Electric light they 
won’t run to in a street like that, but there 
was gas laid on and even a ring capable of 
taking a kettle or a frying-pan. Most 
fortunately, she was scarcely a robust eater, 
but on the rare occasions demanding 
cookery more serious than the pan the Lady 
Downstairs—if she happened herself to 
have a fire—was always happy to oblige. 
Breakfast was an easy meal. With no 
particular duties and no hours, one rises 
when one will, as a lady should. It gives a 
curious sense of almost fashionable sinful- 
ness to lie abed of a morning. 


UT what on earth, a New Yorker may 
inquire, can such an old woman find to 
occupy her days? And in the very question 
he shows his foreign ignorance. For Eng- 
land, of course, is no Republican and prob- 
ably Communist Country like Russia 
and Americas. We keep a decent Royalty, 
and always it will be getting married or 
attending other people’s weddings or at 
least be Opening Bazaars. And where 
such functions are being performed, there 
you will always find our excellent London 
Police, both mounted and on foot. They’ll 
be keeping back the crowds which for hours 
before the event have been massing on the 
sidewalks. That’s where you will find our 
old ladies. I don’t think there is a func- 
tion of the sort that they won’t walk miles 
to patronize. They are Romantic, you 
know, weddings and such like, and then 
sometimes they turn out the Life Guards 
to them. ; 

You find out all about such social func- 
tions, of course, from the papers and you 
find the papers in the nearest Public 
Library. There are two whole desks there 
marked “Ladies Only,” and the mere 
lettering induces a certain genteel feeling 
of satisfaction. Those illustrated papers 
that show pictures of Lady So-and-So or 
the Duchess of Somebody in her latest 
and most daring costume at Trouville or 
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Miami are always in the greatest request. 
Whether they know it or not, the Ameri- 
can Society Women are public benefactors. 
Their costumes may be daring (“Now I 
never wore the like when I was a Girl,’’) 
but at least they are interesting. 

Che tax-supported Library further offers 
to its clients the social advantage of books 
which may on presentation of the proper 
form (the rent collector will generally sign 
it) be borrowed by the duly accredited. 
Not always the newest books and not 
always those in the cleanest covers, but 
at least books. And then the borrowings 
won’t invariably be precisely what the 
pundits might expect. 

Education in the poor-class London of 
the sixties was a bit scrappy; one learned 
to read and write a bit, of course, but then 
one hadn’t always time to keep it up 
properly afterwards. Not as one would 
have liked, that is. And in cultured. Eng- 
land of today it is perfectly possible to find 
plenty of old women of the past generation 
who can hardly read. And still they’ll try. 
And our old lady I once found with a 
borrowed Library Volume of the Life of the 
Emperor Napoleon the Third of France. 
Then as she painfully ran her old fingers 
along the type, it struck me that she 
could hardly make it out. And in fact she 
couldn’t; and also she didn’t know who 


W hat is believed to have been the first big open-air mission in the United States was conducted by the Passionist 


Napoleon was. But it was the foreign- 
sounding names of the people and the 
places that she liked. In a mild way, it 
gave her a sense of touching the fringes of 
a world that all her life had evaded her. 
The Duc and the Compie and such-like, 
now they sound Romantic. And romance 
is a thing that may easily slip by from a 
woman at a wash-tub. It is perhaps best 
postponed for a lady’s leisure. 


HEN, apart from her literary pursuits 

and her social duties in the attendances 

at Royal Weddings and the like, there was 
another side to the old lady’s activities 
which in its way might have interested the 
psychoanalyst, for in the late sixties she 
was beginning in a way to travel. And 
in, at that, a rather curious way too. I 
forget whether I told you earlier about her 
being a Catholic, but anyway she was. 
And from girlhood to grandmotherhood 
she had been through good times and ill 
steadily attending at the same pokey little 
Catholic church in the same poverty- 
stricken little back street of North London. 
And now it was, with leisure beginning 
to dawn on her, that there were other 
Catholic churches to be explored in other 
parts of London. We’ve got a Cathedral, 
for instance, and then there is Brompton 
Oratory and the Spanish Place church and 
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"in fact lots of them ; and some of course are 


very fine and rich. And now at. nearly 
seventy she was slowly but methodically 
working her way through them all. There 
is a Catholic Directory in the Library, and 
it gives a list and every week she added 
another to her bag. This was sight-seeing, 
of course, and not for worlds would she 
have deserted her own old shabby church 
for the Sunday Mass or any other purpose 
of real religion. 

How I know that bit is because the priest 
told me; he said that she came to him and 
sort of apologized for her week-day wan- 
derings. She hoped, he said, that he 
wouldn’t feel hurt about it, or think that 
she was, so to speak, withdrawing her 
patronage from him and favoring. the 
Cardinal and his Cathedral instead. 

Then there was another point of slightly 
curious interest. London hasn’t the vast 
foreign colonies of your New York City. 
But, for all that, we have got our foreigners 
and so we have our Italian church and our 
French church, and there is a Polish and a 
German and a Lithuanian and several 
more. And she found these too in the 
Directory and then started going around to 
them. I suppose that unless you saw it for 
yourself you wouldn’t believe it. But lots 
of the notices and inscriptions in the Italian 
church are in some foreign language that is 





Missionaries, Fathers Adalbert Shefsky and Charles Cassidy, at Elmwood, IIl., a suburb of Chicago. 


The Mission began on July 31 and was brought to a close on August 14. 


Thousands of Catholics and Non-Catholics crowded the vast stadium during the fifteen days of the Mission. 
Hundreds of fallen-aways came back to the tribunal of mercy. Scores of marriages were rectified. An Inquiry Class 


was formed and many Non-Catholics joined. As many as fifty Monsignori and minor clergy were present at the 
night services. {Continued under picture on next page.} 
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probably Italian. She told me that several 
times over. In a way I think that her 
walks gave her a certain sense of broaden- 
ing the mind. As of course Foreign Travel 
certainly does. 

I only wish that she had been able to do 
more travel. As it was, however, the 
Grand Tour never got finished. Our 
French church and our Italian church are 
both, as it happens, in Central London, but 
the Lithuanian place and some of the 
others are miles away and she never got 
there. Because she went and caught cold 
and died first. There are whole great 
mileages of London where between certain 
hours one may ride the street-cars any 
distance for four cents, but then the routes 
don’t run everywhere and there will be big 
stretches that for those without any more 
cents will have just to be walked. That 
sort of pension trifle for that sort of old 
woman won’t leave many superfluous 
cents for fares, and the greasy sidewalks 
filthy under the London murk won’t be 
too good for the paper-thickness soles of 
the sham-leather boots of the very poor. 
It was the Polish church that she was try- 
ing to reach when she caught that cold. 
Poland was a country destined never to be 
explored. 

The priest, of course, told me nothing 
at all. And indeed, his duties once done, I 
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Thunder 
By T. A. Roche 


HE thunder is a memory 

Of wars before the world, 
When Michael’s mighty battle-cry 
Against the fiend was hurled. 


And thunder is the over-tone 

Of men in endless strife, 

Whose rolling is the cannon’s voice, 
Whose flashes feed on life. 


And thunder is dread prophecy, 
From out the darkened sky, 

That war was made before the world 
And war will see it die. 


\& 


don’t know that he’d have much to tell. 
They die and get born pretty quickly in 
those parts of poor London, you know, and 
a priest would be perpetually tired and 
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busy and withoft too much time for mere 
sentiment. Incidentally I know that he 
wouldn’t have any sentiment; because if he 
had he would have gone mad, and he hadn’t. 
But when he had finished What he came 
for and the old lady had had Everything 
that he could give, there was a son came 
into that single shabby room and it was 
he who later on told me how very strange 
it all was just at the End. As though, as 
he put it, his mother was All Excited and 
Worked Up and Almost a Little Impatient. 
He seemed to think it odd. 


ND of courseit was odd. Becauseifone 
thinks of it, those are the exact words 
that most people would generally apply to 
a little child and not at all to an old and 
poverty-stricken and worn-out laundry 
woman. A child, shall we say, all newly 
bathed and nice and clean and dressed-up 
in all her very, very best, and only just 
waiting for the wonderful coach that any 
minute now will be rounding the corner 
to come and fetch her at last for some 
long-promised holiday treat. 

Or for Coach I take it that it would, 
under certain circumstances, be permissi- 
ble to substitute another word that some- 
how to a little child might sound more 
Romantic-like. 

Might we, do you think, say Chariot? 





In the life of St. Vincent De Paul we read: “The finest preaching is done out of doors under the sky, in the open 
air. The wind helps the words, carries them afar, drops them in prepared ground where they will mature.” — 
Picture on opposite page shows vast crowd at evening services when powerful floodlights and amplifiers 


augmented the attractiveness of the Mission. ; e | 
with His Excellency, the Most Rev. Auxiliary Bishop of Chicago, presiding. 


Picture above shows the First Confirmation Class of St. Celestine’s 





By 


Padraic MacCathmhaoil 


ive lived in the same parish all my life. 
I like it. I like the church, I like the priests, 
and I like the people. Well, most of them 
at any rate. 

The minority find their way to my Mass 
on Sunday morning. Whether they follow 
me or whether they’re put there as a pen- 
ance I don’t know. I'll never find the rea- 
son. Only this I know. They’ll always be 
there. And I’m willing to bet all my 
spiritually worthless earthly possessions 
and, since I’m sure of winning, my harp 
and wings and halo that on the Sunday 
before God takes me these people will be at 
church to refuse me the consolation of even 
one peaceful Sunday Mass. 

Six days out of the week I can follow the 
priest with my missal from the first Sign of 
the Cross to the last. On Sunday—never! 
Mother Carey’s brood threaten to throw 
themselves and the congregation into an 
uproar unless they can look at the ribbons 
in the man’s book. That’s at the Epistle. 
The preacher may fascinate them with his 
reading of the Gospel. If he does then I 
retrieve my Missal from the floor. But 
that’s all the peace there is. 

My ears are too high on my head to suit 
Carey Jr., so he must pull them down a bit. 
Or my neck-tie makes a good pendulum 
with another Carey testing its undulating 
powers. And Carey number three plays at 
“Thubway Tham” and picks my pockets. 
I can’t hold off forever. Some Sunday I’m 
going to sit in the gallery with the loft choir 
and if any of the little Careys are up there 
to annoy me I’m going to assume the réle 
of the Archangel and cast them down. 


HAVE expressed myself to many people 

on the subject of cherubs in church and 
each time I have received an infinity of 
worthless advice. A priest told me—but 
then he’s never in the congregation—to 
concentrate on the Mass. My lips curled 
and I devoutly prayed that on the occa- 
sion of his next High Mass he would be 
accompanied by an infantile howling 
hellion. 

An old man who undoubtedly had passed 
through a similar period of spiritual riot- 
ings told me in his wisdom to arrive late, 
to plan to get there at the Epistle and after 
surveying the pews to select one containing 
adults only. 

It sounded hole-proof. I tried it. I ar- 
rived at the Epistle. I looked around. I 
found the pew. I genuflected. But before 
I entered, a brief conversation passed be- 
tween my countenance and the counte- 





The Woes of One 
Church-Goer 


nances of the four occupants. “Will you 
kindly move in?” said mine. The four 
concurred in a common reply, pityingly 
but unrelenting, “Friend, we came ten 
minutes early that we might sit next the 
aisle. You come at the Epistle and expect 
the best seat. It was not so in the Cata- 
combs, nor will it be on the Sunday before 
Judgment.” 

So I had to climb over four people who 
knew not charity nor the story of the Man 
Who gave up for his friend not a seat next 
the aisle but what is more—though it seem 
less—His life. And as I sat there during 
Mass I thought that these people must be 
related to the Carey brood, their uncles and 
aunts maybe, or perhaps even their mother 
and father. 


N following Sundays when I used this 

-method of arriving at the Epistle it was 
always the same and I had to conclude 
that these aisle-hogs were too numerous to 
be related by blood, that so much mean- 
ness and un-Christianly feeling could 
scarcely be contained in families profess- 
ing consanguinity. 

I am not an unhappily-dispositioned 
person. And I would not have you disap- 
prove of these words because you enter- 
tained such an idea of my character. Dis- 
miss the matter, if you so desire, by saying 
that I magnify trifles because of some 
onerous mental load or that I unduly 
expect mortals on entering God’s House to 
drop off like a cloak all their human frail- 
ties and to assume a sort of supernatural 
vesture. But I say that it is neither of 
these, nor yet an unreasoning view of the 
superficial elements centered about the 
Mass. 

It is only this—a yearning to have mis- 
salic things as they should be, or, nega- 
tively, a wish to do away with abstractions 
that should not be. For certainly if God 
took it upon Himself to whisper into cleri- 
cal ears that His little ones should have a 
special Mass on Sunday then parents have 
a duty—and should not neglect it—of 
sending their offspring to that Mass. God 
has also explicitly and directly frowned 
upon the hardness of heart as displayed by 
aisle-hogs. Mine is not, therefore, the 
opinion of an individual, it is the expression 
of Unquestionable Reason. 

The case against ushers who neglect 
their office is only slightly less certain but 
no less censurable. For undoubtedly it is 
incumbent upon them to have regard for 
the comfort of the parishioners. But do 
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they? You know and I know that they do 
not. Instance any church in the hot 
months of July and August. Twelve hun- 
dred Catholics gather to hear Mass. But 
it is hot and stuffy in church so every one 
of them is absorbed not in the Holy Sacri- 
fice but in blotting up the drops of perspi- 
ration before they disappear under the col- 
lar to pursue their long journey down the 
spinal column. 

And who if not the ushers are to blame 
for such discomfort? Don’t they bottle up 
the entire church in a determined struggle 
to keep the fresh air out? Sometimes I 
think they must even go to the length of 
stuffing up the cracks with newspapers and 
then using suction pumps to draw off the 
few atoms that have successfully stormed 
the barricaded windows. It seems so. 

You cannot expect ushers to be perfect. 
The clergy don’t. I don’t. Not even in 
their negligence are they perfect. With 
help they remember one duty. The Gospel 
has been preached. They remember to take 
up the collection. But—poor fellows! The 
lucid interval is brief. They fall into neg- 
lect again. They fail to hold the plate long 
enough to allow the widow’s mite to fall in 
and at the end of every second sentence of 
the prayers—with extraordinary accuracy 
—they manage to let a coin hit the floor. 
They feel at ease again. And happy. And 
with an innocent imperturbity and neg- 
lectful restraint they watch a stray dog or 
cat parade the aisles and even ascend the 
altar steps. 


F it is true that we get to Heaven by the 
crosses we bear and if God overlooks 
an intermittent display of disposition when 
these crosses weigh us down then I feel 
rather cheerful about my salvation. For 
the mass of indulgences gained is great 
indeed and I have not already earned at 
least the Seventh of those Mansions of 
which the Scriptures speak yet I am well 
along the road to Complete Blessedness. 
But I have found it difficult. Had I prayed 
less, it would have been impossible. 

And though I believe I have pulled 
through yet I cannot help but think, in my 
pensive moments, that salvation might 
have come easier and that I could be 
friends with every single soul in the parish 
if Mr. and Mrs. Carey would send their 
brood to the appointed Mass, if adults 
would give up a seat next the aisle, and if 
ushers would not resist so forcefully and 
so often the proffered aid of the Holy 
Ghost. 
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The Voice 
of Prophecy 


No. 3 in 
The Divine Tragedy 


By 
Daniel B. Pulsford 


5 was no road to the place where 
John the Baptist was baptizing. The 
people made their way as best they could, 
by winding sheep-tracks over the hills, along 
dried water-courses in the valleys. It was 
not a concourse but a trickle of folk from 
all quarters. That a man had arisen who 
spoke in living tones of God needed no 
newspaper to announce. The press is not 
as indispensable as it has taught us to be- 
lieve it is. In primitive communities news 
flies on mysterious wings. In the East 
everybody is a news-carrier. 

In this case, the Voice crying in the 
wilderness had seemed to have a marvelous 
penetrating power. The vitality of its 
message had carried it into distant villages 
on the rim of the western world, and in the 
arid south where Jerusalem glistened in 
the sun groups gathered in the shadow of 
gateways and arches to discuss the advent 
of a prophet. 

Such demonstrations of popular interest 
in religion are almost incomprehensible to 
us in these materialistic days. We read 
with utter astonishment the account given 
by St. Gregory of Nyssa concerning the 
public discussions which took place in his 
day regarding abstruse theological ques- 
tions. “Every part of the city,” he writes, 
“is filled with this kind of talk—the alleys, 
the crossroads, market places, squares: 
old-clothes men, money-changers, coster- 
mongers—they are all the same. If you 
ask them change of money, they start at 
once to rant about the Begotten and the 
Unbegotten. If you say: ‘What is the 
price of that loaf?’ they reply: ‘The 
Father is greater, the Son is inferior.’ 
If you enquire whether your bath is ready, 
the man solemnly informs you that the Son 
was made from nothing.” 

These discussions regarding Arianism 
were not keener than those provoked by 
the Eremite on the Jordan. The Jews, 
be it remembered, had no other interest 
than religion. It was a fierce concentrated 
gaze, like the beating of the sun on the 
bare rocks of Judea, which they turned 
upon their Sacred Scriptures. They had 
no politics, no novels, no cross-word 
puzzles, no movies. The Law and the 
Prophets absorbed all their attention. 





THE VOICE OF ONE CRYING IN THE WILDERNESS 


wert 


(By Domenico Mastroienni) 


Schoolboys quarreled over the meaning 
of Mosaic regulations. 

For all that, no such figure as that of 
John had been seen among them. The 
writings of the prophets were ever on their 
lips. Those austere men were the national 
heroes. But they had grown mythical— 
like knights of romance to the present 
generation, or as a miracle-working saint 
to a Protestant community. 


A Vanished World 


OU might surround these figures with 

a halo of glory. They might stand out 
against the prosaic present as reminders of 
an heroic and poetic past. But they were 
scarcely real. They belonged to a world 
that had for ever vanished. Life was less 
interesting now. Nobody saw visions or 
pronounced dooms in these degenerate 
days, and it was impossible that the past 
should return. 

The advent, therefore, of one who spoke 
with the accent of an Isaias or a Jeremias 
created an unparalleled sensation. The 
centuries buried under mounds of rabbini- 
cal discussion had come to life. The myth- 
ical had taken to itself flesh and blood. 
Religion was once again dynamic, vitaliz- 
ing, real. 

These people had not imbibed modern 

“ideas about progress. They had not learned 
that attitude of contempt for the past 
which among ourselves is taken as a sign 
of superior intelligence. They believed, 
though they would not have phrased it so, 
in the continuity of history. They refused 
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to scrap an ancient revelation simply be- 
cause it was ancient. The superstitious 
belief that the value of an idea, a custom, a 
creed is to be discovered by its date had 
not entered their minds. They would not 
have agreed that Rabbi Ben Dryasdust was 
amore enlightened person and an altogether 
more reliable guide than Jeremias simply 
because he happened to live a few centu- 
ries later. This revival of the past struck 
them, paradoxically, as a real advance. 
But, what greatly added to the in- 
tensity of the situation, John was not 
merely a revival. The ancient prophets in 
vague language had indicated some dis- 
tant Messiah. Their eyes had been on far- 
off horizons and their speech had been 
cloudy and indefinite. But John, it was 
reported, had signified that the promised 
One stood in their midst. The voice of by- 
gone centuries was heard indicating the 
supreme significance of the present. 


The Kingdom at Hand 


HE word NOW assumed sudden 

splendor. The nebulous prognostica- 
tions which had warned former generations 
were given detailed and contemporary ap- 
plication. John’s index finger pointed 
straight to a particular Individual, a Man 
of Today. The Herald did not merely 
announce the coming of the Kingdom of 
God; he declared that it was actually at 
hand. He Who was to establish it had 
been identified. This sun overhead shone 
down on Him. This very hour it might 
be possible to look upon His face. 
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There was one cryptic sentence, how- 
ever, in the Forerunner’s proclamation 
which was over the heads of the crowd. 
“Behold,” he had cried, “the Lamb of 
God Who taketh away the sins of the 
world.” What did this reference to the 
sacrificial lambs offered in the Temple 
mean? How could anyone usher in the 
Kingdom of God if he was to be killed? It 
was true that Isaias had written of the 
Coming One: 

“The Lord hath laid on Him the iniquity 
of us all. He was offered because it was 
His own will, and He opened not His 
mouth. He shall be led as a sheep to the 
slaughter and shall be dumb as a lamb 
before His shearer, and He shall not open 
His mouth.” 


A Substantial Shadow 


UT despite this correspondence with 
Isaias’ vision, the desert prophet’s de- 
scription made no impression. It failed 
to “stick.” Because it did not agree with 
their own conceptions, those who heard it 
paid no attention. Like others of a later 
date, they selected those portions of Scrip- 
ture which tallied with their preconcep- 
tions and conveniently ignored the rest. 
The passage concerning the Suffering Ser- 
vant of Jehovah was one of those it was 
convenient to forget. 

Isaias’ words were an echo of that old- 
time utterance. But also they suggested 
an anticipation of the Divine Sacfifice 
which was nearer at hand. The sacrificial 
system of the Temple, recalled by the ref- 
erence to the Lamb of God, was no mere 
verbal prophecy of the Cross. It, too, was a 
shadow of that which was to come, but it 
was a very substantial shadow. 

The priests maintained by it numbered 
thousands. The ramifications of the system 
covered the whole land and touched all 
lives. No one thought of the great edifice 
which towered over Jerusalem, its intricate 
sacrificial rites and the army of ecclesi- 
astics who thronged its precincts as that 
which it was—the mere scaffolding within 
which should rise a lordlier Temple and a 
purer worship. Rite and symbol had be- 
come ends in themselves. 

The religious idealism which had made 
the prophets look beyond the holocausts 
of sheep and cattle to that worship of 
which Our Lord spoke to the woman of 
Samaria was dead. The vision of the 
prophet Malachias concerning a time when 
“in every place” the true Oblation should 
be offered had faded. The reeking 
slaughter-house in Jerusalem sufficed. In 
the battle between prophet and ritualist 
it was the latter which had won and the 
people which might have realized the 
dreams of the noblest idealists who have 
ever spoken in the name of God allowed 
themselves to be imprisoned in a system 
which suggested that Jehovah was no 
more than a magnified Oriental monarch. 
It was not that they did not see the 
shadow of the Cross, but they mistook it 
for the very substance. 


For this Temple régime, inadequate as it 
was, was far from being meaningless or 
useless. It was meant to keep alive and 
give tangible expression to the idea of 
sacrifice. Jesus said no word against it. 
Living among a nation of ritualists, He 
never attacked ritualism as such. He was 
content that this shadowy Calvary should 
abide until the glory of the Reality had 
made it unnecessary. Sunken as were the 
habitués of the Temple, they would have 
been still more so if no reminder had been 
before their eyes of the glory of God and 
no visible altar invited their gifts. That 
compassion for the dull-minded and spir- 
itually undeveloped which was shown in 
His use of parables was shown also by the 
absence from Our Lord’s teaching of 
iconoclastic outbreaks. 

Yet how it must have pained Him to see 
the way in which these literalists missed 
the significance of the rich symbolism be- 
fore their eyes! The Temple was God’s 
poem hinting at a Revelation not yet 
divulged. Its worship, as we can see now, 
teemed with eloquent anticipations of the 
Church in which He would be both Priest 
and Victim. The light of a sun not yet 
risen above the horizon gilded its dome 
and picked out the high points of its tur- 
rets. 

They could see nothing. The mystic 
meanings entirely escaped them. This 
shadow of the Cross failed to turn their 
eyes enquiringly to “the Lamb of God 
Who taketh away the sins of the world.” 

There was even a suggestion of what was 
to come, to which those who heard John 
speak were equally blind, in their own 
sorrowful history. The theory has been 
advanced that when Isaias spoke of the 
Servant of Jehovah as “despised and the 
most abject of men, a man of sorrows and 
acquainted with infirmity,’ and when he 
pictured this Sufferer as “wounded for our 
iniquities and bruised for our sins,” he was 
sketching an idealized portrait of Israel. 

This, he is supposed to have affirmed, is 
the explanation of our tribulations: it is 
not only for our own sins but for the sins 
of the Gentiles that we are made to suffer. 
God has called us to be the scape-goat 
among the nations. If we are faithful to 
our vocation as such we “shall see a long- 
lived seed and the will of the Lord shall 
prosper in our hands.” 


A National Trade-Mark 


T is not necessary to endorse that theory 

in order to acknowledge in it a measure 

of truth. It isa fact that the Hebrews seemed 
called in a special way to suffer and it is no 
less a fact that the purging which their 
afflictions were meant to effect were in- 
tended to fit them for a world-wide mission. 
The foot-weary pilgrims who took pos- 
session of the Promised Land bore upon 
their backs the wounds inflicted by the 
lash of slave-drivers. Those wounds were 
to prove a kind of national trade-mark. 
Only for a short period did they enjoy real 
independence and prosperity under their 


own kings and even then their territory 
was but a narrow strip. Like Job, who also 
is said to be a dramatized figure of Israel, 
their faith was tried by every kind of mis- 
fortune, until, exploited by one conqueror 
after another, the Romans finally subjected 
their still proud spirit to the imperial yoke. 

The very resistance they offered to alien 
cultures increased their suffering. Had 
they submitted to be merged in the races 
which overcame them they would have 
vanished from history as a separate people 
but they would have escaped the tragedies 
of their later years. 


Gethsemane Anticipated 


HIS, however, could not be. An ob- 

stinate pride ora persisting faith—call 
it which you will—forbade a policy adopted 
by more pliable races. And like a rock 
which in solitary grandeur resists the coast 
erosion that crumbles neighboring cliffs, 
the Jews became the butt for all the im- 
perialistic forces of the ancient world. 
Every wave broke on them. They drew 
the lightning of every electric storm. 

What anguish of spirit this meant in 
the case of the more sensitive and the more 
resolute in faith the Psalms tell us. Here, 
we may say without irreverence, are an- 
ticipations of Gethsemane. The words 
wrung from the wounded hearts of the 
writers were deemed not unworthy to 
make vocal the dying agony of the Son of 
God. Was it not from one of them that 
He borrowed that cry of dereliction which 
is the most poignant thing that ever 
passed human lips? 

The story told in the Old Testament is 
itself a shadow of the Cross. And the fact 
that it prefigured an even greater tragedy 
was intuitively felt by the more prophetic 
spirits among those involved in the drama. 

Yet the vast majority of the heirs to 
this heritage of woe, though familiar with 
every feature of their national story and 
having in their veins the blood in which 
suffering was an innate tradition, were as 
blind to the larger significance of their past 
as they were to the suggestiveness of the 
Temple sacrifices or to the meaning of 
those passages in their Scriptures which 
foretold a suffering Messiah. In vain God 
approached them in the sacrament of 
national experience. 

But the very fact that these guide-posts 
to Calvary had been set up show that it 
was an integral part of the Divine plan. 
To think of the Cross as an after-thought 
forced on Jesus by unexpected circum- 
stances is no more possible than to con- 
ceive that the cruciform design of a Gothic 
cathedral was suggested to the architect 
while the building was in course of erection. 

The story of the Divine Tragedy is not 
confined to those few chapters of the Gos- 
pels which tell of Jesus’ Passion. It is not 
confined even to the Gospels as a whole. 
It belongs to the context of Hebrew his- 


tory in its entirety. If you would know its ~ 


meaning and follow its development you 
must begin with Genesis. From the time 
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that Man fell God took in hand his prepa- 
ration for the Act by which he should be 
redeemed. 

There was One standing among the 
peasants, merchants and scribes who had 
flocked to see John the Baptist to Whom 
the prophet’s words concerning the Lamb 
of God were no enigma. From Eternity 
this Mystery had been for Him an open 
secret. Had He not participated in the 
counsels of the Blessed Trinity when the 
salvation of Man was purposed and the 
means foreseen? 


Yet, even apart from that consideration, 
we cannot imagine Him ignorant of that 
which all the prophetic voices proclaimed. 
Even if His later utterances and actions did 
not assure us on the point, we might assume 
with safety that, before He embarked on 
His public career, Jesus knew well the 
price that He must pay. And we may go 
further. Reading the story of His nation’s 
sufferings, He could not but see to what 
as yet unrevealed climax it pointed. Pene- 
trating to the depths of the inspired Scrip- 
tures’ picture of the Messiah, He could not 


fail to perceive that it was by dying He 
was to conquer. 

It is only necessary to know that He was 
familiar with the trend of Jewish history, 
with the prophetic writings and with the 
worship of the Temple to believe that, from 
the beginning, death was not only in- 
evitable but the very purpose of His 
mission. He had seen Calvary from the 
heights of Eternity. He had seen it again 
from Nazareth’s green hills and now that 
He had emerged from obscurity He moved 
steadily and consciously toward it. 





NOTES 


HE BOOKS OF THE LATIN LIT- 

URGY. By the Right Rev. Abbot 
Cabrol, O.S.B. Translated by the Bene- 
dictines of Stanbrook. B. Herder Book 
Company, St. Louis, and Sands and Com- 
pany, London. $1.35. 


The Books of the Latin Liturgy is the 
twenty-second volume of The Catholic 
Library of Religious Knowledge published 
in this country by the B. Herder Book 
Company of St. Louis, which, when com- 
plete, will consist of one hundred volumes. 
Those already printed are translations from 
the works of French authors, each an au- 
thority on his special subject, and include 
such valuable contributions to Church 
history as The Papacy, by the Abbé F. 
Mourret, The Holiness of the Church, by 
R. Plus, S.J., The Congregations of Priests, 
XVI to XVIII Centuries, by Canon Pisani; 
The Theology of the New Testament, by 
R. P. Lemonnyer, O.P.; The Foundations 
of Thomistic Philosophy, by A. D. Sertil- 
langes, O.P.; and many others of equal 
interest. If the series maintains the stand- 
ard already set it will form a veritable 
encyclopedia of religious knowledge indis- 
pensable to the student of sacred things. 

The present volume opens up a treasure 
house of fascinating information and in- 
spiration in a direction almost unknown 
to the average reader, for the composing and 
compiling of the Liturgical books has been 
one of those great works shared in by 
many of the greatest Christian scholars, 
unified into a sublime whole by the ever- 
present genius of the Church. Like the 
Bible, to which they are only second in 
significance, these are the Church’s books, 
and the wonder is that their history and 
character have not become subjects of 
greater popular interest and attention. 
Apart entirely from their interior signifi- 
cance, they present a most fascinating ap- 
peal to the artist, for no art and care was 
grudged in the effort to make the individual 
copies beautiful in a degree..worthy of 
their contents, and many a missal, breviary 
and Book of Hours has today found its 
way into the great museums of the world, 
where they are treasured as among the 
greatest works of art in their possession. 


ON NEW 


ANY BOOK NOTICED HERE CAN BE 
BOUGHT FROM THE SIGN. ADD TEN 
PER CENT OF PRICE FOR POSTAGE 





The right reverend author has chosen as 
his method in dealing with his subject that 
of tracing the development of the whole 
body of liturgical writings rather than that 
of taking up the history of each type of 
book separately, and the result has justified 
his choice, for a perusal of this short work 
gives one a clear historical perspective of 
the subject that no separate treatment 
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could accomplish. Of course, as the au- 
thor himself points out, it is impossible to 
do more than touch the outskirts of so 
vast a realm of devotion, art and scholar- 
ship, but at least he has given us an out- 
line of its essentials which should serve 
as a great spur to further study and re- 
search. 


XPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY. 

By Hubert Gruender, S.J., Ph.D. 
The Bruce Publishing Company, Mil- 
waukee. $2.50. 


Psychology is the “science of our con- 
scious life.” This is the definition given 
at the opening of Dr. Gruender’s new work 
of Experimental Psychology, and as such the 
subject cannot but have a great interest 
for all of us. What are our sensations and 
feelings, how do we direct our attention, 
what is the process by which we reason and 
will? It is the answer to these and re- 
lated reasons that is the business of ex- 
perimental psychology to answer, and it is 
the results of experiments in these subtle 
and difficult fields that the author has 
summed up most satisfactorily in the 
present volume. 

Dr. Gruender in his foreword tells us 
that he has given especial prominence to 
German psychological literature in seeking 
his sources, although he has by no means 
limited himself to it, and gives his reasons 
for so doing. His principal reason is that 
the remarkable investigations carried on 
by the psychologists of that country have 
not yet received the attention due them in 
this country, but he explicitly states that, 
while making use of these investigations, 
he has not considered himself bound to 
reach the same conclusions as the investiga- 
tors, especially where these overstep the 
limits of the science as such and touch 
the realm of philosophy. 

It must be remembered, not only that 
experimental psychology is still largely in 
the making, and that an immense amount 
of research is still needed, but that the 
proper sphere of such experimentation is 
confined to the discovery of the facts in 
the case, each individual experiment to 
each individual case, and that no final 
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dicta should be demanded of it as to their 
bearing on the conclusions of philosophy. 
The specialist in psychological experi- 
ment, like all specialists, should confine his 
conclusions to those necessary for elaborat- 
ing working hypotheses for the direction of 
further experiments, and though. there is 
obviously no reason why he should also 
turn philosopher or metaphysician if he 
cares to do so, he should bear in mind that 
in this other field his specialty serves rather 
as a handicap than as an assistance. In 
his present work, Dr. Gruender has 
achieved this scientific detachment very 
well, although he has occasionally gone out 
of his way to refute the unwarranted con- 
clusions of other authors. 

It is interesting in this connection to 
observe that on this same page is reviewed 
another work on psychology, in this case 
on its theoretical side, the side, that is, 
which seeks to use the facts obtained 
through experiment to lay down a set of 
first principles while still avoiding its philo- 
sophic implications. The two books should 
prove excellent complements of one another 
for anyone intending to take up the study. 


gm IN BRUTE DE REMUR, FIRST 
.J BISHOP OF VINCENNES. By 
Sister Mary Salesia, O.S.B., Ph.D. St. 
Meinrad Historical Essays Press, St. 


Meinrad, Indiana. $5.00. 

Simon Bruté de Rémur, the first bishop 
of Vincennes, now Indianapolis, was one 
of the great French clerics of whom we 
have been having so many historical 
sketches recently, to whose pioneering 


efforts the Church in America owes an 
incalculable debt. 

He was a native of Rennes in Brittany, 
where his birth occurred in 1779, and wasa 
member of an old and wealthy French 
family, many of whom had dedicated their 
lives to the service of God in the Church. 


His education, which included a course in 
medicine, was obtained in excellent schools 
and under the direction of competent 
teachers, but his youth was laid in very 
troublous times, including as it did the 
French Revolution. 


[he spirit of “Rationalism” and in- 
fidelity which swept France at the time had 
far less effect in Brittany than in many 
parts of the country, and though he was 
much in Paris and must have come into 
direct contact with the new thought, it 
had little influence upon his faith, unless, 
indeed, to strengthen it. 

[t was in 1810 that Simon Bruté sailed 
for America and the scene of his mission- 
ary labors, in company with a band of 
young men who, like himself, were full of 
zeal for the spread of Catholicism in the 
New World. For many years he was as- 
sociated with St. Mary’s Seminary in 
Baltimore and became the president of 
that institution, and it was not until 1834 
that he was appointed bishop of Vincennes, 
the capital of what was then the province 
of New France. 
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Sister Mary Salesia has accomplished 
her task of drawing for us the picture of 
the great bishop with a high degree of suc- 
cess. The work is one of length and detail, 
and she has given us not only a clear and 
convincing character study of her hero, 
but also a very full description of the 
historical background in which the de- 
velopment of the early Church in America 
occurred. The book is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the growing literature on «his 
fascinating subject. 


HE STRANGE CASE OF THE 
IRISH LAND PURCHASE ANNUI- 
TIES. By Henry Harrison, O.B.E., M.C. 
M. H. Gill & Son, Ltd., Dublin. Sixpence. 


In this pamphlet of sixty-odd pages, 
Mr. Harrison has provided us with a clear 
and concise exposition of the present Irish 
Government’s claim in its discussion with 
the British Government over the vexed 
question of land annuities. Like almost 
every diplomatic dispute involving un- 
settled questions in the past, the arguments 
on both sides are intricate in the extreme 
and present a most difficult problem for the 
average layman who can scarcely expect 
to be instructed adequately. For his more 
adequate instruction, however, Mr. Harri- 
son’s “elucidation” offers an excellent 
opportunity. 


NVIOLABLE. By Helen M. Bulger. 
Benziger Brothers, New York. $1.50. 


With all due respect to the author of 
Inviolable, who has many excellencies and 
talents, among which is an ease in handling 
her materials which should form the basis 
of a good style, this novel falls short of 
being convincing and the question natur- 
ally arises: why? 

It is not that the plot is somewhat un- 
original, although this is true, and we have 
a sort of double triangle, one of them con- 
sisting of a middle-aged husband, his elder- 
ly sister and a young wife, whose personal- 
ity the others try to crush into the family 
mold, and the other made up of husband, 
wife and a young doctor who naturally 
falls in love with abused lady, all of which 
is as old as the hills, yet still capable of 
any amount of striking treatment, but 
rather because of a certain self-conscious- 
ness that the author shares with so many 
American Catholic writers of fiction. This 
fault of self-consciousness is a very strange 
one, but it undoubtedly accounts for the 
regrettable fact that no distinctive school 
of Catholic fiction has grown up in this 
country. 

It appears that the author, in common 
with so many others, can never forget that 
she is Catholic, and this tinges every chap- 
ter, every sentence, every phrase with a 
kind of defensive manner as though she 
were fighting a rearguard action with the 
outside world. 

And she does not confine her self-con- 
sciousness to her faith but carries it over to 
her race. We must always be reminded 
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that Frances, the charming heroine, is a 
Catholic and Irish, her Catholicism will not 
allow her to do this or that or the other, 
her eyes are always lovely Irish eyes, 
her voice a sweet, husky, Irish voice— 
why, by the way, must all our modern 
heroines have husky voices?—as though 
these things were somehow a little out of 
the ordinary and must throw down a chal- 
lenge to the world. 

There is nothing queer about being 
Catholic. It is much more normal than to 
be anything else for those who know about 
it. There is nothing extraordinary about 
being Irish. It is just as normal as being 
of any other nationality. Why be always 
carrying a chip on the shoulder about these 
things? The strength of a position is not 
manifested by defiance but by taking it 
for granted. Supposing that a Presby- 
terian novelist was always making his hero 
say that such and such an action was quite 
out of the question for a Presbyterian; or a 
French writer was always referring to his 
heroine’s charming French nose; we should 
laugh at them. There is no class of English 
literature more often parodied, and by 
Englishmen most of all, than that which 
deals with the sang froid of the English 
aristocrat. We all know that the English 
aristocrat is of rather a cool temperament; 
we all know that Irish eyes have a peculiar 
loveliness all their own, but we don’t 
want to be continually reminded of it by 
interjections on the part of the author. We 
all know that Catholics do not believe in 
divorce and that good Catholics do not 
practise it; so why not leave it at that? 
They are right and the others are wrong, 
and that is all that need be said on the 


subject. 4 


These may seem small things to criticize 
but it is not in themselves but in the 
general frame of mind that they reveal in 
the author that they are blameworthy, and 
until our writers forget about it we shall 
not produce great fiction. 


HEORETICAL PSYCHOLOGY. By 

Johannes Lindworsky, S.J. Trans- 
lated by Harry R. DeSilva. B. Herder 
Book Company, St. Louis. $1.25. 


Psychology, we are told, has lagged 
somewhat behind its sister sciences in the 
development of its theoretical treatment, 
and by the author of this new work on the 
subject it is especially compared to its 
disadvantage with physics, the whole 
theory of which can be referred to a few 
general principles. It seems a somewhat 
unfortunate time to choose physics as a 
model in this particular when physicists 
generally are beginning to call most of the 
supposed fundamentals of the science in 
question and to wonder if their principles 
were principles, after all. 

Nevertheless, there is a certain truth in 
the comparison and that for a reason which 
the author points out. Whatever prin- 
ciples are finally determined upon as those 
which lie at the base of physical knowledge, 
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it does appear that there is a certain uni- 
formity among all physical phenomena 
so that the whole theoretical expression of 
the science is capable of reduction to cer- 
tain simple formulae; all parts, that is, 
capable of being expressed in terms of 
each other, while in psychology this is not 
so. 

In the case of psychology the mind is 
examining its own operations and is con- 
scious of certain differences among them 
that appear quite fundamental. So far as 
we can see these differences must remain; 
we can never express the “I-character- 
istic,’ as the author calls it, in terms of 
sensation, not the “knowing of facts” in 
terms of the “‘striving attitudes.” Conse- 
quently, the various formulae of theoretical 
psychology can never possess that perfect 
cohesion between themselves that seems 
possible in physics but must always have a 
qualitative difference. 

It is, we think regrettable that psycholo- 
gists should have felt it necessary to de- 
velop so very technical a terminology as 
they have. It is true that very subtle 
differences must be expressed and for these 
it is necessary that very fine shades of 
meaning should be given in its terms, but 
we cannot help feeling that more familiar 
terms could be substituted for the some- 
what outlandish forms that have been 
introduced—the English language, after 
all is capable of most accurate distinction 
even in its popular form. One feels it very 
much in this work, this straining after a 
finesse in discrimination already within 
reach, but perhaps the reason is not far to 
seek. The author writes in German, a 
language which is constructed very differ- 


~ ently from English, a language which 


normally lends itself to the building up of 
very long and complicated nouns and 
adjectives. In the original the fault we 
have noticed would be less conspicuous, 


and if this be true the fault must be looked 
for in the translation that has too literally 
followed the text. Such a word, for example, 
as Voraussetzungslosigkeit, which the trans- 
lator makes “‘suppositionlessness,”’ is some- 
what overdone. Doubtless it is quite to 
be expected in the original, but why not 
render it “without assumptions” in Eng- 
lish? 

However this may be, the work is a 
very important undertaking and an original 
attempt to systematize the findings of 
experimental psychology without straying 
beyond the proper field of the science into 
the realm of metaphysics. 


AINT SATURNIN. By Jean Schlum- 

berger. Translated by Dorothy Bussy. 

Dodd, Mead and Company, New York. 
$2.50. 


Jean Schlumberger is one’of the younger 
French authors whose personalities and 
talents have already in their youth deeply 
impressed current French; we might say, 
current Continental, fiction. He is hailed 
by some as the chief of these and certainly 
he is a leader if only because as editor of 
‘La Nouvelle Revue Francaise,” of which 
he was also one of the founders, he occupies 
a sort of central position about which the 
members of his school have gathered. It 
is, of course, the fashion nowadays to hail 
each new group of brilliant writers as 
representative of some entirely original 
tendency in literature, but this must be 
taken in the case of Schlumberger and his 
confreres with a very large grain of salt. 
There is originality in their treatment, 
there is novelty in their point of view, but 
the underlying spirit of their art does not 
greatly differ from that which has prevailed 
in Continental Europe, and scarcely less in 
England and America, for the past two 
decades. Such difference as there is ap- 
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pears to lie in their attitude of slightly 
greater detachment from their character. 
Saint Saturnin, as the reader quickly 
finds, is not the name of a new pagan saint, 
but of a farm in France where is enacted an 
extraordinary drama, a drama, it may be 
added, of a peculiarly unpleasant descrip- 
tion. To the working out of this the au- 
thor brings all of his undoubtedly great 
gifts, and the effect is powerful in the ex- 
treme. The scene opens with the death of 
Elizabeth Colombe, about whose bed are 
gathered her three children and her old 
and faithful maid. It is a bit of splendid 
writing, and the scene would be wholly 
normal were it not for the strange absence 
of her husband, William Colombe, who is 
feigning sleep upstairs. A good husband, 
a hard-worker for the sake of his family, 
a good man for three score years and ten, 
what is William Colombe doing in this 
horrible pretense that keeps him away 
from his wife in this her extremity? From 
the moment that we learn of this the scene 
until then impressive, takes on a touch of 
diablerie that never again ceases until the 
last page is closed, although it is sometimes 
pushed fairly well into the background. 
The whole work is symptomatic of that 
extraordinary power of art which the 
modern realistic school brings to bear on 
small things, but nowhere else with such 
potency asin France. Saint Saturnin may 
justly be called a powerful book, an ex- 
traordinary work of art, but it cannot by 
any canon of art be described as great, and 
when André Maurois calls it “the most 
remarkable novel to have been published 
in my country for the past ten years,” we 
think he is exaggerating. A popular critic 
has said of Saint Saturnin that it “has 
nothing in common with the innovation 











of style and technique of recent writers.” 
He is assuredly wrong. It is an adventure 
into a new province, but not a new realm. 
The realm is that old one of abnormal 
conditions and distorted mental reactions 
into which so many modern writers love to 
adventure and the spirit of the adventurer 
is pretty much the same in every case. 


NTO THEIR COMPANY. A Book 

for a Modern Girl on Love and Mar- 

riage. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York. 
Paper, 35 cents; postpaid, 40 cents. 


This is a new paper edition of a book 
which ought to have a large circulation. 
Many are the problems which confront 
the conscientious girl in these days of 
loose moral standards. While modesty, 
nature’s bulwark against impurity, must 
always be cultivated, and the enlightened 
conscience always followed, these ways to 
purity do not answer all the questions 
which arise. Advice is constantly sought 
by clean-minded girls from those who are 
considered to have knowledge of life and 
its dangers. In order to supply the in- 
formation proper for a girl to know a 
Medical Woman, a Girl, and a Wife col- 
laborated on this book, which now comes 
in cheaper form than the first edition. 
Its popularity is proved from the fact that 
the first edition wds sold out in a very 
short time. Father Martindale, S.J., 
whose booklet, The Difficult Command- 
ment, was so eagerly received by men, 
contributes a characteristic preface. 


IDELIGHTS. By G. K. Chesterton. 
Dodd, Mead & Company, New York. 
$2.50. 


Among other more or less convenient 
classifications the world may be divided 
into two groups, those who do and those 
who do not understand Mr. Chesterton. 
One might say those who have and those 
who have not the knack of understanding 
Mr. Chesterton. There are many highly 
intelligent and perfectly sincere people 
who have not the knack, but those who 
have, ah, they are the fortunate ones and 
can afford to look with some pity, a wholly 
Catholic and charitable, although a some- 
what amused pity, upon those who have 
not. 

When Mr. Chesterton first began to 
write it is probable that the large majority 
did not understand him though there were 
always enough to afford him a large and 
uproariously delighted audience, but as 
time went on more and more people came 
to see what he was after, including, which 
was not true at first, many who disagreed 
with him. 

It was George Bernard Shaw, we think, 
who once complained that people thought 
he, G. B. S., was always joking, never 
took him seriously, and there was origi- 
nally something of a disposition to feel the 
same about Mr. Chesterton himself. It 
was thought that his paradoxes were in- 


tended only to shake us into laughter and 
only the true Chestertonian saw that the 
laughter was intended to shake us out of 
grave nonsense into the jolly truth. The 
truth is so gloriously jolly that the normal 
reaction to it is laughter, and the greatest 
tribute that the world has paid Mr. 
Chesterton is to laugh delightedly when he 
shows them the truth. 

The only ones who cannot indulge in this 
so wholesome laughter, at and with Mr. 
Chesterton, are those who are grouped into 
the one gloomy class to which Hilaire Bel- 
loc has given the name of the “Modern 
Mind,” and these are incapable of a nearer 
approach to laughter than is represented 
by raising the eyebrows in a puzzled frown, 
the frown of amazement. Well, well, poor 
souls, let them do so, for even that is a sort 
of indirect preparation for laughter and 
when the light finally breaks upon them 
then they, too, will relax into guffaws. 

But mirth is not the only emotion evoked 
by Mr. Chesterton in those who read him 
understandingly. The prisoner released 
laughs, too, but he feels as well that sudden 
glorious shock of the free winds of heaven 
blowing on his shrunken life to fill and ex- 
pand it anew and his heart stirs to quicker 
beat beholding the possibilities unsuspected 
in the adventurous world. For the world 
is good, although it be evil, evil as an end 
but good as a beginning, evil as a cul de 
Sac, good as a road, as a halfway house, 
as a threshold to that land beyond to which 
the soul looks forward. It is to this aspect 
of the world that Mr. Chesterton directs 
our attention. He has never done anything 
else. He has preached the same truth 
always since the time he first set pen to 
paper. By a thousand different names, 
under a thousand diverse figures, he has 
pointed out, is still pointing out, the old 
and happy truth that man was not born 
to die. He is never monotonous because 
in the true life there is no monotony, since 
around every corner await new surprises, 
new opportunities. 

Naturally, Mr. Chesterton is not the 
first to show us this, it needed God to do 
that; his is not the only voice today that 
is announcing the splendid truth to us. 
More and more is there a great chorus 
swelling of such inspiring voices, but we 
believe that when all is said his is the voice 
that is best fitted to reach the ear of the 
deaf modern world and the secret of his 
power is, without doubt, his humility. God 
grant us more of his kind to keep up the 
good work. 

It is something of a joke on the reviewer 
that he thought that he was done with his 
review without having said a single world 
specifically on Sidelights. It is perhaps 
sufficient to add that this new volume of 
short essays “on New London and Newer 
York” measures up with the best work he 
has done in this form. His keenness of in- 
sight, his brilliancy of attack, his sureness 
of interpretation, his humor, the whole 
Chestertonian battery of heavy and light 
artillery, are all here to be found. 



































Wenz you are reading THE SIGN this 
month the eighth band of Passionist mis- 
sionaries will be on their way to China. On 
October sixth five young Fathers will leave 
the shores of America, beginning their long 
journey to the mission field in northwestern 
Hunan. Though ten full and eventful years 
have passed since the first group of Pas- 
sionists arrived in Hunan, these new mis- 
sionaries will find many conditions there 
have changed but little. 

They will enjoy, of course, a companion- 
ship of which our first Fathers in China 
were deprived, and which undoubtedly will 
lighten the burden of worry and work. 
But on the whole, Hunan has moved very 
slowly and a decade there has left un- 
touched the life and customs of its people. 
Pioneering in China calls for manly grit, 
steady courage and a supernatural hope in 
facing unknown dangers. These qualities 
are not less needed by those who now with 
open eyes walk into hardships and perils 
of which missionaries actually in the field 
have warned them. A few biographical 
notes on each of these departing Fathers 
in this, our eighth band of missionaries, 
will be of interest to readers of THE SIGN. 

Benedict James Griffiths, now Father 
Bonaventure, C.P., was born in Clonmel, 
County Tipperary, Ireland, on May to, 
1904. The son of a British army officer, he 
accompanied his father to various parts of 
the world. His childhood was spent in 
England and South Africa and his boyhood 
in India. As a young man he lived in 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. After his 


graduation from St. Mary’s High School in 
that city he entered the Passionist Pre- 
paratory Seminary in Dunkirk, New York. 
On September 14, 1924, he professed his 





Five Face the East 


By Theophane Maguire, C.P. 


vows as a Passionist. He was ordained by 
Bishop Dunne in our Monastery Church 
of the Immaculate Conception at Jamaica, 
Long Island, New York, on February 8, 
1931. 





FATHER SIDNEY TURNER, C.P. 


Father Alban (Paul) Carrol, C.P., was 
born in the town of Jessup, Pennsylvania, 
on August 5, 1902. As a youth he worked 
for a time in the Hampton Round House, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania. His interrupted 
studies were continued at St. Thomas Col- 
lege, Scranton, and completed at the Pas- 
sionist Preparatory Seminary. Father Al- 
ban has two brothers who are Passionists: 
one, a classmate, Father Hugh, C.P., who 
was ordained with him at Jamaica on 
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February 8, 1931, and one, ordained this 
year, Father Ronan. 

Father Germain (Francis) Heilmann. 
C.P., was born in Pittsburgh, April 25, 
1905. As a boy he attended St. Joseph’s 
parochial school. His high school course 
was taken at Duquesne High, Pittsburgh. 
He continued his college course at Du- 
quesne University but finished at the 
Passionist Preparatory Seminary. He was 
professed in the Passionist novitiate 
at Springfield, Massachusetts. On May 
twenty-second of this year he was ordained 
at St. Michael’s Monastery Church by 
Bishop Thomas J. Walsh. 

Joseph Turner, who later became Father 
Sidney, C.P., was born on Thanksgiving 
Day, 1899, at Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
He attended St. Joseph’s parochial school 
in that city and continued his studies at 
Boston College High School. After seven- 
teen days in the Passionist Preparatory 
Seminary, which was then located in Balti- 
more, he entered the novitiate of the 
Passionist Congregation at Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. He made his profession on 
October 8, 1919, and was ordained Feb- 
ruary 27, 1926, at the diocesan Seminary 
Chapel, Seton Hall, New Jersey, by Bishop 
O’Connor. He was selected for further 
studies in Canon Law at the Catholic 
University, Washington, D. C., where he 
later received the degree J.U.D. The past 
few years he has taught the classes in 
Canon Law for our students in Baltimore, 
Maryland, Brighton, Massachusetts, and 
Union City, New Jersey. Father Sidney 
will assist Monsignor O’Gara, C.P., as 
canonist and secretary at the central Mis- 
sion in Shenchow, Hunan. 

Father Joachim (Albert) Beckes, C.P., 
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FATHER GERMAIN HEILMANN, C.P. 


was born in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. He 
attended parochial school in the Passionist 
parish of St. Michael’s, South Side. After 
four years in the Preparatory Seminary at 
Dunkirk he entered the Passionist noviti- 
ate at Springfield, Massachusetts, and on 
September 12, 1926, he pronounced his 
vows. On May 22 of this present year he 


was ordained to the priesthood by Bishop 
Walsh at St. Michael’s Monastery Church, 
Union City, New Jersey. Father Joachim 


recently has illustrated a number of articles 
for THE SIGN. 

Four of these Fathers have taken the 
missionary medical course: two at George- 
town, D. C., and two at New York City 
under the auspices of the Catholic Medical 
Mission Board. Fathers Bonaventure and 
Alban have been fortunate in receiving 
preliminary instructions in the study of 
the Chinese language from Father Cyprian 
Frank, C.P. Father Cyprian returned to 
the United States last year after spending 
seven years on the missions in Hunan. He 





FATHER BONAVENTURE GRIFFITHS, C.P. 


is accompanying this new band of mis- 
sionaries to China. 

These young Fathers leave the shores of 
America with a full realization of all they 
have given up, and with a fair knowledge 
of what their future life is to be. In a few 
years they will be very much alone except 
for occasional meetings with some of their 
companions. They will dress in Chinese 
clothes, speak the Chinese language, eat 
the same food as the natives, travel and 
live in conditions both unpleasant and 
dangerous. They will know, in its fullest 
meaning, what it is to be strangers, out- 
siders, “foreigners.”” They will receive 
shocks in their contacts with real pagan- 
ism. They will know the bitterness of 
apparent failure. 

May they never have to suffer that most 
discouraging of missionary experiences, the 
realization that their work, God’s own 
work, has been brought to a standstill 
through lack of coéperation on the part of 
much needed friends. The longer they are 
in the Missions the more unmistakably will 
they realize that, next to God, the measure 


Ww? ask the prayers of our Readers 
for these five young priests 
who have so generously consecrated 
their lives to the upbuilding of 
Christ’s Kingdom in China. May we 
also ask those who can do so to 
contribute financial help to support 
the new Missions which these mis- 
sionaries will be called upon to 
establish. The smallest donation 
will be gratefully received.—Editor. 
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of their success depends, in great part, on 
the faithful in the homeland. Nothing can 
so dishearten a missionary as the experi- 
ence of finding that he must abandon a 
promising field because the means to 
develop it are withheld. The good-will of 
the people among whom he is laboring, the 
sacrifices he has made to bring them the 
Faith can be rendered almost futile if he is 
not given spiritual and material support by 
those who already enjoy the blessings of 
the true religion. 

Let us hope that no such bitter experi- 
ence will come to any of these good Fathers. 
It is growing more and more upon our 
Catholics that the Foreign Missions present 
them with an opportunity to prove their 
gratitude to God for the gift of Faith. In 
supplying these missionaries, these boun- 
dary-pushers of the Church, with indis- 
pensable financial aid, the Catholics in 
America and elsewhere are showing their 
appreciation in a most practical way. 
The support that the Catholics at home are 
giving insures them a share in the fruits of 
these hard-working missionaries whose vo- 
cation they so admire. 

Youthful zeal may well prompt one to 
enter on such a life as will be that of these 








FATHER ALBAN CARROLL, C.P. 


China-bound Fathers. Apostolic courage 
alone can make their labors fruitful and 
gain for them the gift of perseverance. 
They are, in a very special way, members of 
the apostolic family, close companions of 
the Divine Shepherd in seeking out souls 
in the byways of the world. As such they 
will have at all times the special protection 
and love of Christ Himself. Even now, 
with unbounded confidence in Him, they 
realize that whether their days be short- 
ened or a lengthy service in the Missions 
be granted them, Divine Providence has so 
ordered it for their best interests and for 
the good of souls. 

Christ Himself, the night before He 
died, prayed for His Apostles, their suc- 
cessors and for all, who through them, 
should believe in His name. It is the hope 
of our departing missionaries that they will 
not be forgotten in your prayers. Even as 
Jesus prayed for His first missionaries so 
may the friends of these modern apostles 
daily invoke on them God’s blessing. 





FATHER JOACHIM BECKES, C.P. 
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Convent Station in China 


Tee unexpected always happens in 
China. On April 19, 1932, the Convent of 
the Sisters of Charity at Shenchow, Hunan, 
China, burned to the ground. It was a 
night fire; and in the interior Province of 
Hunan, where there is neither fire insur- 
ance nor fire-fighting engines, we sadly 
write the words Total Loss after each fire. 

The Sisters of Charity from Convent 
Station, New Jersey, came to the Passion- 
ist Mission in China in July, 1925. This 
first band of Sisters numbered five: Sisters 
Finan, Electa, Loretta, Patricia, and De- 
vota. These heroic Sisters sailed from 
San Francisco in the fall of 1924, their 
minds and hearts filled with high romance, 
the quest of souls on a forgotten byway of 
the world. 

It is truly an adventure to reach the far- 
flung outpost of the Church’s foreign 
Mission that comprises the Passionist 
Prefecture of Shenchow in the heart of 
south-central China. The Sisters were 
soon to find this out. From the large com- 
mercial treaty port of Hankow on the 
mighty Yangtze River, the Sisters set out 
aboard the boat so often described and 
pictured in the pages of THE SIGN as 
Noah’s Ark. This reference to the Ark of 
Noah’s time was suggested, no doubt, by 
the antiquated lines of these Yangtze 
River scows. Would that antiquity were 
the only distinguishing inconvenience ex- 
perienced when traveling @ Ja Noah! The 
Sisters, accompanied by Fathers Dominic 
Langenbacher, C.P. and Matthias Mayou, 
C.P., learned immediately that China 
differed in one respect, at least, from the 
land of the chosen people. Two days out 
from Hankow the Ark was forced to turn 
back; bandits held the river above. A 
sore disappointment this, measured only 
by the zeal wherewith these Sisters ap- 
proached their new Mission. 

Seven hours from Hankow on their re- 
turn trip, a high wind out of the East blew 
up, tossing the broad expanse of the yellow 
Yangtze into a seething, turbulent, dan- 
gerous water-way. The brave little Ark 
battled the surging waters, but in the end 
found itself thrown up on the river bank, 
much the same as a man throws away a 
burnt-out cigar. Stranded in a lonely spot 
with darkness settling down over the 
wreck, the Fathers and Sisters engaged 
small rowboats to transport them down the 
river. 

It was not to be. No boat could navi- 
gate the angry river, not even by hugging 
the shore line. A Sister solved the situa- 
tion by declaring her ability to walk. The 
others chimed in, and off the little band of 
missionaries started. It was a question 
not only of miles but of rain, mud, pitch- 
darkness and unknown paths for foreigners 


By William Westhoven, C.P. 


in a strange land. Bamboo torches, fag- 
gots, were secured and lighted. On and 
on moved the procession past quiet farm 
dwellings into small villages where the 
people poured out of the houses to see 
this strange sight as the village dogs pro- 
tested, with lusty growls and barks, their 
passing by. Late that night Hankow, 





SISTER MARIE DEVOTA 


across the River Han, sheltered the tired 
but thankful band of shipwrecked mis- 
sionaries. 

Two weeks later the water route through 
to Changteh was reported safe for travel. 
A second attempt up the Yangtze, and 
Changteh in Hunan was reached without 
incident. Here a large Chinese junk was 
engaged to take the Sisters up the Yuan 
River to Shenchow. Four days’ travel 


from Shenchow, just when the Sisters 
began to think they were getting “home,” 
bandits hailed the slow-moving junk, de- 
manding it turn in to shore. Refuse to 
comply? Hardly. A shower of bullets 
would certainly greet you. It is better to 
give yourself into the hands of the brigands, 
hoping for a mead of mercy, at least your 
life, at their hands. The Sisters on this 
occasion were robbed. The bandits helped 
themselves to whatever struck their fancy. 
Withal, the Sisters were fortunate, as 
anyone is who comes forth alive from 
captivity among Chinese bandits. 

After the shock of this harrowing ex- 
perience and in view of the fact that the 
river above was infested with more ban- 
dits, the party turned back a second time 
to Hankow. Think of the sadness, the’ 
disappointment, the near despair of the 
Sisters of ever reaching their Mission. 
Six months later, winter had come and 
passed, the Sisters departed from Hankow, 
a third time enroute to Shenchow, Hunan. 
God blessed their journey and they ar- 
rived at their Convent of the Little Flower 
at Shenchow in early July, 1925. It wasa 
banner day in the Mission. Our Christians 
had never seen, though they had heard of, 
Sisters. I recall a sermon preached about 
Sisters by Father Paul on the Sunday pre- 
ceding their arrival. 


ITHIN a short time the Sisters in 

their own inimitable way had won 
the confidence, good-will and respect of the 
Chinese, pagans and Catholics alike. At 
once they took over the care and direction 
of the women’s doctrine school and the 
orphanage. A dispensary was opened. 
Later a primary school and an embroidery 
school for girls were established. 

The year 1926 brought famine. Who 
can ever begin to recount the deeds of 
mercy performed by the Sisters during 
those days of suffering and starvation! 
Morning and afternoon the Sisters went 
about the streets caring for the exhausted, 
the dying. As many as thirty baptisms 
were administered in a forenoon! St. 
Vincent de Paul, in the charity of his 
Sisters, lived again in our midst. No beg- 
gar was too filthy, no outcast too degraded, 
no diseased too repulsive, no victim of star- 
vation too abandoned for the sympathetic 
charity of these Sisters of Charity. 

All were the recipients of their Christ- 
like ministrations. Without thought for 
themselves, without consideration of their 
own convenience, without fear of danger 
from disease and plagues, these good 
Sisters went about among the starving 
population with one determination in their 
hearts—to save as many lives and souls as 
possible. 
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ON ARRIVING AT THE CHENKI MISSION THE SISTERS OF CHARITY IMMEDIATELY ESTABLISHED 
THEIR GIRLS’ SCHOOL. FATHER ERNEST, C.P., AND SISTER DEVOTA, WHO RECENTLY DIED AT 
[HIS MISSION, ARE WATCHING SISTER LORETTA AT WORK ON A NEW ALTAR CLOTH 


N February, 1927, six months after their 
care of the famine victims, the Sisters 
were compelled by the threatening attitude 
of the Communists to seek safety in a 
treaty port. Refuge was found in the 


French Concession at Shanghai, twelve 
hundred miles from their Mission in Shen- 
chow, Hunan. The sorrow of their sad 


departure and the story of their hardships 
endured during that long, slow journey 


to the coast can never fully be told. 

After a year’s sojourn in exile the five 
Sisters, accompanied by Fathers Godfrey, 
C.P. and Dunstan, C.P., made their way 
up river for the fourth time, on and on, 
back into Hunan and to their old Mission. 


They were equal to the courage and pa- 
tience demanded of the missionary who 
travels in the interior of China. As one 
Sister remarked later, ‘‘The joy and satis- 


faction expressed by the Christians on our 
return repaid a thousand-fold our every 
suffering.” Well do the faithful know the 


worth of a Sister. 

And the pagans also are beginning to 
comprehend. Truly, the pagan attitude 
toward woman—her dignity and rightful 
place in the home, the family and society— 
finds no worthier or more forceful 
counter-opponent than the living example 
of a consecrated virgin, a Sister. This is 
the work of our Sisters in China. These 
saintly women by their example teach an 
everlasting lesson, ‘the lesson of virtue. 
And even pagans respect virtue. 

In 1929 the Sisters of Charity accepted a 
Chinese girl as a candidate for their com- 
munity. In 1931 Mary Twan was pro- 
fessed a Sister of Charity, taking the name 
Sister Miriam Therese. The joy of our 
Catholics, having one of their own make 
her religious profession as a Sister, was 
unbounded. Felicitations and gifts poured 
in from every Mission. It was a gala day 
for the entire Prefecture. To the Sisters 


it was more. It meant the beginning of a 
Chinese community of Sisters of Charity. 

The Red uprising of 1927 was spas- 
modic, a wave of mob passion that soon 
spent itself, a blind expression of mass 
unhappiness without a creed or dogma, 
a short-lived revolt against misery and 
poverty. The people of the district 
learned quickly that Communism offered 
no solution for their economic problems. 
The strong individuality of the people and 
the fetish of the family unit make Com- 
munism, such as Russia has, utterly im- 
possible in China. 


S soon as conditions returned to nor- 
malcy the Sisters began anew their 
work in the orphanage, the doctrine school 
for women and girls, the primary school, the 
dispensary and in the embroidery school. 
The Sisters, after eighteen months of exile 
and forced mission inactivity, redoubled 
their efforts to ground their charges solidly 
in the Faith, to build up in their hearts a 
militant type of Catholicity. God blessed 
their work during the years 1928-31 in a 
measure beyond all expectation. The 
brief period of persecution in 1927 proved a 
blessing in disguise, for now those under 
instruction showed themselves more docile 
and sincere; those already baptized counted 
it a privilege to have suffered for the Faith. 
In this most promising and responsive 
field of souls, the Sisters continued to 
exert a deep and lasting influence for 
good. 
In August last year the Sisters of Char- 
ity took up residence at the Mission in 
Chenki, two days by river travel above 
Shenchow. This change of residence was 
made necessary on account of repair work 
on the church wall adjoining the convent, 
and the building of an annex to the con- 
vent. This annex was to be the novitiate 
for two promising candidates. 


Nine months after their arrival at 
Chenki the Sisters had one hundred in- 
fant baptisms to their eternal credit. The 
entire city of Chenki, so thoroughly pagan 
and corrupt, holds the Sisters in highest 
esteem. Let a Sister go on the street, at 
once she is beseeched from all sides to come 
in this and that house to attend the sick. 
The Christians of the Mission say, ‘How 
did we ever get along without the Sisters, 
and what shall we do when they leave for 
Shenchow?”’ So much do they love and 
reverence the Sisters. 

Word came to Chenki that the new 
annex to the convent at Shenchow was 
nearing completion, that soon the Sisters 
could return to their convent-home. Five 
days later, April nineteenth, a telegram 
reading, “‘Convent and annex destroyed 
by fire; total loss,’ was received by the 
Sisters. Imagine, if you can, their sor- 
row, their disappointment and their pre- 
dicament. 


HARRED wood, broken walls and 
smouldering ruins—the remains of 
what had been home, sweet home to five 
courageous Sisters of Charity. Not here 
in modern America, where a refuge would 
await these stranded servants of God; but 
in the heart of China, in the Province of 
Hunan, thousands of miles from the great 
city of Shanghai, did this tragedy occur. 

Fire, that demon flame that has robbed 
every generation of men since the begin- 
ning, had mysteriously fastened its fangs 
upon the convent of the Sisters during the 
dark hours of night. It had roared its 
defiance for five hours. It had gutted the 
house, devoured its furnishings and de- 
stroyed its walls. And now there is but a 
heap of jumbled, blackened ruins from the 
home whence sallied those holy Sisters 
day by day to alleviate the pains and 
want of others. How did it all happen? 
Who can tell. Let us look upon it as 
one of those unfathomable acts of 
God for some good end known only to 
Himself. 

Without a home of their -own, in a 
strange Mission, their hopes dashed of 
having a novitiate wherein to train the 
two candidates for the religious life; years 
of work and sacrifice, its earthly part at 
least, gone up in smoke! Well do the 
Sisters realize, after eight years on the 
mission, just when things were shaping 
themselves nicely, that another fresh begin- 
ning must be made. The unexpected had 
happened again! 

Here is the point: THIS BEGINNING 
MUST BE MADE AT ONCE. The 
convent must be rebuilt, the work of the 
Sisters dare not stop, it must go on. The 
future of the Mission demands it. The 
good Sisters, God knows, deserve a con- 
vent-home. The cause of the Sisters and 
their work in the Mission is at stake. So 
worthy is the cause and so indispensable 
the work of the Sisters that I, a priest, 
would gladly stand at the street corners 
and beg from the depression-afflicted 
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people of our country for assistance. To 
you who have followed the Sisters of 
Charity in China in your prayers and 
sacrifices, we appeal again in their be- 
half. They need $25,000. This sum 
would rebuild their convent, novitiate 
and orphanage. It would give them a 
home. ; 

On August, a cable was received from 
China announcing the death of Sister 
Devota, one of the Sisters of Charity, 





from cholera on July 29. First the con- 
vent burns; then one of the Sisters suc- 
cumbs to dreaded cholera. 

Shall we, blessed and favored by God, 
stand by and see these sorely-tried Sisters 
want for-a* home; shall we, who have the 
faith of Jesus Christ in our hearts, pass by 
this worthy cause of charity; shall we, who 
admire the virtue of these heroic Sisters, 
refuse them an expression of that admira- 
tion, the support of our alms? Forget, if 


you will, the sacrifices and untold suffer- 
ings of these Sisters during their eight 
years in the Orient, but before God 
we dare not cast aside the memory of 
Sister Devota, the heroic Sister who 
has given her life, a martyr of duty, 
to her God-given vocation. In memory 
of this saintly soul, let us do for her 
companion Sisters; let us pledge them 
our mite of support; let us give them a 
home at once. 





A Plague-Stricken City 


\ y HILE huge crowds lined Broadway 
cheering Amelia Earhart, the latest of 
American idols, away across the Pacific, 
far in the interior of China, the little town 
of Yuanchow also put on a gala appear- 
ance and filled its streets with a noisy 
throng of marchers and spectators saluting 
not one but a dozen or more idols. There 
was no flag waving or showering of con- 
fetti and ticker tape, but in front of almost 
every house burned a little bonfire of 
paper money, and all along the line the 
onlookers hurled strings of firecrackers 
and shook joss sticks at the idols. 

And who’s who and what’s what in 
Yuanchow? Ask that little lad who, with 
his bare feet, is stamping on the exploding 
fireworks, and he will inform you that a 
cholera epidemic is raging in town and 
that the gods are being begged to put an 
endtoit. “But why, then, are you quench- 
ing the firecrackers?”’ you further ask. 
“Because,” he snaps back, as he fills his 
pocket with the red booty, “I want them 
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By Edward McCarthy, C.P. 


for the lion and dragon at the end of the 
parade.” 

If you are interested and can stand the 
noise of the popping of thousands of fire- 
works, the beating of bass drums, banging 
of gongs, clashing of cymbals and the 
screams of an excited mob, you will have 
some idea of the way Yuanchow treats her 
idols during an epidemic. 

The marchers meet outside a temple, 
and, after a two-hour delay, get started. 
Boys dressed in summer clothes (a pair 
of trousers) and, carrying lanterns on poles, 
lead the way. Just in back of them is the 
band. Then come the gentry of the town 
in long white gowns, and waving smoking 
joss sticks. The police in regulation uni- 
form follow, escorting some thirty pagan 
priests, who walk in single file chanting 
monotonous prayers and sprinkling water 
on the ground. More musicians, more 
torch-bearers; and now the spectators pre- 
pare their firecrackers, for the heroes of 
the day are being triumphantly carried on 
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the shoulders of sweating, panting coolies. 
There is a barrage of fireworks for the 
heroes—huge idols beyond description— 
some with vicious faces, flowing beards 
and wielding deadly weapons; others with 
big bellies and silly grins; one or two 
gentle looking goddesses. And the triple- 
faced idol at the end is getting the greatest 
ovation, the most firecrackers. 


HE paradeis not yetover. The crowds 

are simply getting a fresh supply of 
fireworks in preparation for the arrival of 
the dragon. Hereit comes, accompanied by 
ahundred young men and followed by many 
more boys. The dragon is a cloth-bamboo 
combination carried on poles by young 
men who sway back and forth and swing 
the poles up and down and from side to 
side as though the dragon were squirming 
in the air. As firecrackers are hurled, the 
men carrying the dragon jump, dance, jig, 
to avoid being burned. The dragon stops 
at every temple and calls on every family 
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CHARRED WOOD, BROKEN WALLS AND SMOLDERING RUINS, TO THIS WRECK OF THEIR FORMER HOME AT SHENCHOW SISTER LORETTA AND 
SISTER M. THERESE RETURNED FROM CHENKI SHORTLY AFTER THE FIRE TO TAKE CARE OF THE GIRLS AND AGED WOMEN WHO HAD MOVED 
TO A TEMPORARY SHELTER. FATHERS QUENTIN AND LEO JOSEPH, C.P., ACCOMPANIED THEM ON INSPECTION OF THE BLACKENED RUINS 
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PAGAN CEREMONIES TO CHASE THE CHOLERA DEVIL. WHEN THIS GREATLY FEARED DISEASE 
IS RAGING, THE INHABITANTS, WHILE OFTEN NEGLECTING SANITARY MEASURES, CALL IN 
PAGAN PRIESTS TO EXERCISE THEIR SUPPOSEDLY OCCULT POWERS OVER THE DEMON OF 


DISEASI 


THIS PICTURE WAS TAKEN IN ONE OF THE CITIES IN THE PASSIONIST MISSION 


FIELD IN HUNAN 


that promises money and extra fireworks. 

The human lion is being given even a 
greater reception than the old dragon. A 
young lad, with a mask covering his face, 
waves a wand to direct the wild beast. 
Two youths concealed in a lion’s-head 
mask with a skin thrown on their backs, 
and a tail suspended at the end, form the 


human lion. The lion rolls on its back, 
climbs over benches, up on tables, crosses 
its legs, dances and snaps at the roaring 


natives, who applaud with another volley 
of fireworks. 


UT in spite of the triumphant ride of 

the idols, the performing dragon and 
dancing lion, the epidemic continued. 
Drug shops did a thriving business; coffin 
makers worked overtime and it became 
the proper thing to carry a moth ball to 
inhale when walking down the street or 
visiting the sick. People abstained from 
drinking water that was not first boiled, 


and from uncooked food of any kind. 
Placards were hung throughout the city 
ordering the streets and homes to be thor- 
oughly cleaned. At first these orders were 
not taken seriously, but when the Chief of 
Police, the Magistrate and Head of the 
Military began to make a personal in- 
spection with a company of soldiers who 


gave fifty blows to every offender, brooms 
and mops were soon in action. 

The price of vegetables went up because 
the farmers, who were beaten by the 
soldiers for dirtying the streets with their 
produce, refused to bring their vegetables 
to town. Those who did bring in their 
produce charged for the chances they were 
taking of violating some unknown health 
regulation. An all-day fast was declared 
for the whole town. Anyone found guilty 
of eating meat, fish or eggs during this period 
was punished by a fine and beaten. But 
it is said that those who could afford it 
had their chicken and eggs, as usual. 
Many of the local people left Yuanchow 
for the country and neighboring towns, not 
realizing that in a very short time the 
epidemic would spread to these sections also. 

Full days these were for our priests and 
Sisters. Two Sisters of St. Joseph were 
kept busy all day in the dispensary. For 
the priests it was one round of sick calls, 
wakes, and funerals. Not only cholera 
victims were dying but those who had been 
lingering with tuberculosis and other dis- 
eases passed away at this time. Thanks 
be to God, none of our Catholics died 
without the last Sacraments. Several 
pagans received the grace of Baptism 
before their death. 


I lost my first cholera case. Awakened 
from sleep at three in the morning by the 
distressing cries of a cholera victim, I 
rushed to his assistance and managed to 
bring him some relief. The man was 
grateful and told me that he felt better 
and that I should go to bed. I told him 
that he was not entirely out of danger, 
that I would remain with him. This gave 
me the opportunity of speaking to him 
about our religion and the advantage of 
Baptism. He was interested and expressed 
his desire of receiving the Sacrament. At 
dawn he became very ill, I baptized him, 
gave him more medicine and sent for the 
Sister Infirmarian to give him an injection. 


E seemed to pick up again and was 
doing nicely when some friends of his 
appeared on the scene with a Chinese cure- 
all. In order to let blood, they pierced 
his entire body with a piece of broken 


crockery, an old rice bowl. They slapped’ 


and shook him and pulled taut hemp over 
his knotted muscles. But soon his body 
was cold and black. Before he became un- 
conscious he requested that his relatives 
have no pagan superstitions at his funeral. 
He was now a Catholic and wanted only 
Catholic services. 

Our bricklayer was the next to go. 
After a strenuous day’s work under a 
scorching sun, he gulped down two or 
three quarts of well water. Result? Ina 
half hour he was a corpse. A soldier boy 
and a baby were carried to the dispensary. 
They received treatment and Baptism 
and almost immediately passed away. 
The death of Peter Lee, a paralytic of 
many years, was expected. This was the 
third time he had received Extreme Unc- 
tion. He had received Holy Viaticum in 
the morning and just as the Christians 
began to chant their evening prayers he 
slipped into eternity. 

At this time another sufferer, Anna Liu, 
went home to God. I have met many 
saintly souls in America and China but 
good old Anna Liu was one rung ahead of 
them when it was a question of climbing 
the spiritual ladder by patient suffering. 
Her swollen limbs made it impossible for 
Ker to hobble around on her tiny feet, and 
a large tumor of the stomach gave her no 
rest when she lay down. 

Thus she suffered without the slightest 
complaint for two years. When the pain 
became almost unbearable, she would 
throw her head back, bite her lips and 
then smile faintly if a visitor were present. 
Asked if she suffered a great deal, she an- 
swered, “Yes, but nothing compared to 
what Jesus suffered on the Cross for us.” 
“Do you want to die, Anna?”’ the priest 
asked. Again her answer was “Yes, if it 
be God’s will. I’m ashamed to ask Him 
to take me home. You ask Him to take 
me home when I have completed my Purga- 
tory on this earth.” 

She liked to have the Catholic orphan 
boys come with the priest to visit her. 
The boys would bow their way into the 
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room, chant a few prayers, inquire about 
her health and have a pleasant chat. -The 
little lads enjoyed it because she seemed 
to have an inexhaustible supply of tea, 
cakes and melon seeds on hand for them. 
In return they made her forget for a mo- 
ment her pains as she was easily amused 
with their pleasantries. 

“The priest’s bodyguard,” she liked to 
call them. They would blush and, in true 
Chinese fashion, would answer that they 
were not worthy. One day, as the boys 
and myself were making our way down the 
street on the way to Anna’s home, the 
youngest, orphan dashed back to the 
Mission. In a few minutes he had caught 
up with the crowd again and began flash- 
ing a toy gun that some one had given 
him. ‘‘What’s the idea of the deadly 
weapon?” I asked. He answered by ask- 
ing me a question: “Did you ever see a 
bodyguard without a gun?”’ How good 
old Anna chuckled when the other boys 
related this incident. 

Anna’s greatest consolation was to re- 
ceive Holy Communion, which was brought 
to her almost every day for a few months 
before her death. “When I was a pagan,” 
she would say, “I went to the temple and 
adored the false gods and when I became 
sick they never came to me. Now that I 
am a Catholic and can not walk to Church 
to adore the true God, He himself comes to 
me in Holy Communion.” For a whole 
month, the “Bread of Angels”? was the 
only food to pass her lips. She lived on 
water and tea only. 

When the end was near, she called the 
priest and asked him to give her the 
crucifix that her spiritual Father had given 
her at her Baptism ten years before. The 
crucifix was hanging from a cord around 
her neck. The grand-daughter said that 
Anna had carried it with her from the 
day of her Baptism. The priest pressed the 
crucifix to her lips and she affectionately 
kissed it, became unconscious, lingered on 
for awhile and breathed her last. 


O sooner had I returned from Anna’s 
funeral than an incident occurred to 
convince me that she was already in Heaven 
praying for the Yuanchow Catholics and 
pagans, as she so often told me she would. 
Two men were talking about the only sub- 
ject any of the local folks were interested 
in, the epidemic. One of them was saying 
that he had just passed a home where a 
woman, visiting a man who was dying of 
cholera, also contracted the same disease. 
Now both of them were dying in the same 
house. 

A bit interested, ‘‘Where are they,” I 
asked. And to my surprise I learned 
more than I expected. The man was a 
Catholic who had not been to Church for 
four years, a stray sheep who had fallen 
upon evil days. Never before did I 
stretch my legs so fast or pray more 
fervently that he might live until I could 
bring him back to the true fold. 

There was a crowd outside the house 


listening to the chair carriers arguing for 
more money to carry the sick woman to 
her home. I passed up the woman in 
order to get to the black sheep. He was 
indeed a black sheep; even his body was 
already black, his muscles were knotted, 
his eyes closed, lips speechless and he 
had the chill of death. I wondered if he 
were dead. When I spoke he showed no 
sign of hearing me. I told him that I was 
a priest and wanted to help him save his 
soul, that it was not too late. I asked him 
if he didn’t want me to prepare him for 
death. To my surprise, his head moved 
approval. I asked more questions and 
each time he made his answer known by a 
nod of the head. I gave him the last 
Sacraments and he gently moved his head 
to indicate that he accepted death as a 
penance for his past offenses. 

There was a prayer in my heart to the 
Providence that had directed me to this 
needy soul. Nor did I feel presumptuous 
in sharing a little of the joy of the Good 
Shepherd who left the ninety-and-nine to 


A BALCONY OF GODS IN A CHINESE TEMPLE. 





find the sheep that was lost. Then I went 
to see what could be done for the woman, 
who was also in a serious condition. Just 
then Sister Magdalene of the Sisters of 
St. Joseph made her appearance, gave the 
sick woman medicine, followed the chair 
to the woman’s home and took care of her. 
The next day she was baptized and died a 
very happy death. 


HE following day, the Sisters of St. 

Joseph were saddened by the loss of 
Agnes Li, a young lady of twenty-one, who 
hoped to enter their community. At eleven 
o'clock at night Father Anthony, her 
spiritual director, was called to hear her 
confession and administer Extreme Unc- 
tion. She was calm and perfectly at peace. 
There seemed no immediate danger. 
Father Anthony promised to return in the 
morning at five with Holy Viaticum. In 
the meantime the girl’s mother was sent 
for. She carried on in pagan fashion, 
screaming and pulling her hair. The 
daughter gently and respectfully told her 








SCHOLARS, STATESMEN AND WARRIORS IN 


GREAT NUMBERS HAVE ASCENDED INTO THE RANKS OF THOSE IMMORTALS WHO ARE RE- 
MEMBERED AND VENERATED BY THE PEOPLE. GILT AND BRIGHT COLORS STILL ADORN THESE 
FIGURES IN SOME OF THE BETTER-KEPT TEMPLES; BUT MORE OFTEN DUST LIES ON THE 
FADED IMAGES THAT WERE ERECTED BY A MORE INTERESTED AND PROSPEROUS COMMUNITY 
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mother not to be excited, simply to pray 
for her as she would soon be before the 
judgment seat of God. z 
“What kind of clothes do you wish to 
be buried in?” asked the mother. She an- 
swered, ‘It doesn’t make any difference 
what kind of clothes I wear. I am think- 
ing only of my soul.” The Sisters tenderly 
ministered to her wants and gave her every 
comfort possible. She dozed for awhile 
and awoke at three-thirty asking for Holy 
Viaticum. “Father, will bring it to you 
at five o’clock,”’ the Sister told her. “But 
I am not going to live that long,” said 
Agnes. . Father Anthony, on hearing ‘his, 


gave her Holy Viaticum at once, then went 
to the Church and offered the Holy 
Sacrifice for her. Immediately after Mass 
he returned to her bedside to recite the 
prayers for the dying. Just as he was 
finishing she breathed her last, so gently 
that all wondered if she were dead. Death 
for her had indeed been the echo of life. 
The Sisters had given her .a thorough re- 
ligious training; she had lived a beautiful 
life and had an edifying death. 

We seem so hopeless in battling this 
dread disease; the odds are all against us. 
It strikes where it will—a coolie whose 
name we do not know, a member of the 


flock who has wandered, a promising 
candidate for the sisterhood. And here, 
where sanitation is almost unknown, 
medicine lacking and our personnel so 
small, it seems the epidemic will simply 
have to run its course. 

But now, as in every other time of dis- 
tress, whether of famine or plague or war, 
a harvest is gathered in for Heaven. 
Wearied almost to exhaustion, heart-sick 
at the misery that is ever before us, we 
have courage and strength to work on 
from the knowledge that so many have 
come into the shadow of death to find there 
a sure hope of life eternal. 





As the Chinese 


N the north of China the natives 
sleep on brick stoves or ovens 
known as k’angs. 


The abacus is still used by many 
Chinese merchants to calculate the amount 
of purchases. 


Under the Empire men were divided 
into the following classes in order of 
importance: the scholar, the farmer, the 
artisan, and the merchant. The scholar 
still occupies the first place. 


The temple bells of China are not 
equipped with clappers or tongues, but 
are struck with pieces of wood or beams. 


In Peking the temperature varies be- 
tween 120 degrees above and 20 degrees 
below zero. 


The game of chess is said to have been 
invented by the Emperor Wu Wang in 
1120 B.C, 


When an eclipse occurs, the Chinese 
have .an old custom of beating gongs 
and drums to keep a certain monster 
dog from swallowing the sun or moon. 


A Chinese shakes his own hand and 
not yours when he greets you. 


The Chinese regard the carving of 
meat at table as a barbarous practice. 
Everything must be adapted to the 
manipulation of the customary chop- 
sticks. 


Fans are used by both sexes in China. 





Pagodas are three, five, seven, nine, 
eleven, or thirteen stories high—always 
in odd numbers. Most of them consist 
of seven or nine stories. 


In the North one is allowed to marry 
one’s first cousin on the maternal side, 
but never on the paternal side. 


The Peking merchant frequently asks 
several times more than he expects to 
receive for an article. Bargaining is his 
delight and the customer’s annoyance. 


If a Chinese baby is born on New Year’s 
Eve, it will be two years old on New Year’s 
Day. 


The color worn by the Chinese mourner 
is white. 


The commonest names in China are 
Chang, Li, and Wang. The surname is 
written first. A month after birth a child 
gets a “milk name”; on going to school, 
a “book name.” 


It has been estimated that there are in 
Peking alone over 40,000 jinrickshas, 
popularly known as rickshas. Foreigners 
outside the Legation Quarter may hire 
them for five cents an hour. 


The three great social ties in China 
are those of superior and inferior, father 
and son, husband and wife. 


The Chinese have no weekly day of rest. 
They have, however, many festival days. 
The New Year celebration lasts at least 
several days. . 


Do It 


The four creatures which the Chinese 
endowed with supernatural qualities and 
which appear everywhere in their symbolis- 
tic art are the dragon, the phoenix, the 
unicorn, and the tortoise. The dragon is 
an emblem of power, the phoenix, of 
beauty, the unicorn, of goodness, and the 
tortoise, of immortality. 


Confucianism is a man’s religion. Wo- 
men turn instinctively to Buddhism. 


The oldest daily paper in the world was 
“The Peking Gazette,” established in 
the eighth century but discontinued with 
the passing of the Empire. 


When a Chinese entertains his friends at 
dinner in his home, his wife and daughters 
are most frequently absent. 


A Chinese man may divorce his wife, but 
the wife should not seek a divorce from 
her husband. 


The planets Mercury, Venus, Mars, 
Jupiter, and Saturn are named respec- 
tively, water star, gold star, fire star, 
wood star, and earth star, after the five 
Chinese elements of ancient times. 


The Chinese expression for suicide by 
poison is: “He swallowed gold.” It was 
formerly believed that the victim actually 
swallowed gold or gold leaf. 


The Great Wall of China extends from 
Shanhaikuan on the coast to the borders 
of Turkestan, a distance of about 1,500 
miles. 


At the time of the Ch’ing Ming festival, 
corresponding to our Easter, the Chinese 
repair the graves of their ancestors. 
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EMMA’S LEAGUE is an associa- 

tion of those who carry on a sys- 
tematic campaign of intercessory and 
united prayer. 


The Object: To bring the grace of 
God to others and to merit needed bless- 
ings for ourselves. In a very particular 
way to pray for the conversion of the 
millions of pagan souls in the Passionist 
Missions in Hunan, China, and to obtain 
spiritual comfort and strength for our 
devoted missionary priests and Sisters in 
their difficult mission field. 


The Methods: No set form of prayers 
is prescribed. The kind of prayers said 
and the number of them is left to the 
inclination and zeal of every individual 
member. In saying these prayers, how- 
ever, one should have the general intention, 
at least, of offering them for the spread 
of Christ’s Kingdom in China. 


Membership: The membership is not 
restricted to any class. Men, women and 
children not only may join Gemma’s 
League but are urged to do so. We are 
glad to announce that in our membership 
we have many priests, both secular and 
regular, as well as many members of va- 
rious Religious Orders. “The Spirit- 
ual Treasury,” printed every month on 
this page, shows the interest taken by our 
members in this campaign of united 
prayer and sacrifice. 


Obligations: It should never be for- 
gotten that Gemma’s League is a strictly 
spiritual society. While, of course, a great 
deal of money is needed for the support 
of our Passionist missions in China, and 
while many members of the League are 


Gemma’s League of Prayer 





GEMMA GALGANI 





SPIRITUAL TREASURY FOR THE 


MONTH OF SEPTEMBER 


IN :0.6:6:5.0040.006004a08 Sarees 
Oe” ee 
Holy Communions..............2.+06: 


Visits to B. Sacrament 


Spiritual Communions............... 
Benediction Services..............+.-- 
Sacrifices, Sufferings................... 


Stations of the Cross. . 
Visits to the Crucifix... .. 
Beads of the Five Wounds. 
Offerings of PP. Blood........ 
Visits to Our Lady. ay 


Rosaries 
Beads of the Seven Dolors..... 


Ejaculatory Prayers. . 


Hours of Study, Reading.......... 
Powers OF LADO... 5. cc. ccc cc cnc scess 
Acts of Kindness, Charity.............. 
6 errr eon een en 


Hours of Silence 


Various Works...................- 
DDS 6.0 kp abweeneeeeengeess 


generous in their regular money con- 
tributions to the missions, nevertheless 
members of the League are never asked for 
financial aid. There are not even any 
dues required of members, though a small 
offering to pay the expense of printing the 
monthly leaflet is expected. 


The Reward: One who helps the 
spread of Christ’s Kingdom on earth is 
hardly looking for any reward. We feel 
that the members of Gemma’s League are 
satisfied with the knowledge that Almighty 
God knows their love for Him and knows 
also how to reward them for the prac- 
tical display of their love! However, our 
members cannot be unaware that their 
very zeal must bring God’s special blessings 
on themselves, their families and friends. 
Besides, they will surely merit the reward 
of an apostle for their spiritual and 
corporal works of mercy. 


The Patron: Gemma Galgani, the 
White Passion Flower of Lucca, Italy, 
is the patron of the League. Born in 
1878, she died in 1903. Her life was char- 
acterized by a singular devotion to the 
Sacred Passion of Our Blessed Lord. 
Denied the privilege of entering the Re- 
ligious Life, she sanctified herself in the 
world, in the midst of ordinary household 
duties, and by her prayers and sufferings 
did much for the salvation of souls. Her 
“cause” has been introduced and we hope 
soon to call her Blessed Gemma. 


Headquarters: All requests for leaf- 
lets, and all correspondence relating to 
Gemma’s League should be addressed to 
the Reverend Director, Gemma’s League, 
care of THE SiN, Union City, New Jersey. 
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“Restrain Not Grace From The Dead.” 


(Eci. 7, 39.) oe hook 
















INDLY remember in 

your prayers and good 
works the following recent- 
ly deceased relatives and 
friends of our subscribers: 


de MARY ALMA 
M. OF ST. FELICITA 

MARY McCADAM 
SARAH KINGSLEY 
PATRICK McBENNETT 
OHN MATUKAITIS 

RS. A. HILL 
JULIA DEVLIN 
AGNES POOLE 
eee & FLOOD 

DWARD G. McMANUS 
WILLIAM — 
MARY E. FLYNN 
ANNA SMITH 
DELLA C. WHITE 
MRS. THOS. E. KILRAY 


ANN McCABE 
JULIA FLEMING 


DELIA A. FITZGERALD 
ROSINA PROMBERGER 
MRS. WILLARD WALSH 
MARGARET WALDRON 
MRS. MICHAEL WHISSEL 
ANNIE KELLY 


pha NEVINS 
WARD J. GRIFFIN 

TULIA KECKEISEN 

JOSEPH BIEHMAN 


GN WALSH 
MRS. JAMES MAHONEY 
FRANCIS M. WHELAN 


pe es HURLEY 


OMINICK F. DUFFY 
MARY STACK 
JAMES MIALLON 
GEORGE D. FOX 
ere ote MULLER 
P. A. O'BRIEN 
R. FE. SMITH 
ALICE I. RANDALL 
MARY STAFFORD 
MRS. P. HARDIMAN 


MARY LOGLER 
MARY KLICKHAMER 
FRED J. HARDICK 
JOHANNA B. HARDICK 
WILLIAM TORPY 
AGNES eae 
ANNA F. CHIUSANO 
MRS. E. MANNING 
MARGARETHA MEYERS 
EDWARD McSORLEY 
PATRICK J. DUFFY 
JAMES QUINLAN 
PATRICK O'ROURKE 
CHARLES A. TRAPPLER 
MRS. ares a 
SARAH HAR ety 
LOUISE CREA ME 
DANIEL P. KAV ANAGH 
NNEY 


JOHN CA? 

ANNA mae 

AGNES C ADY 
MRS. C. NE E 

MRS. ALICE y SAVAGE 


Ms 
MURDOCK —_— 
W. B. HAMMIL 
JANE J. SULLIVAN 
EMILIE C. MAFFITT 
JANE E. STANFORD 
MRS. FOLEY 


MARY Taeeon 
SARAH BYRN 
LYDIA CAGNEY 
BELLE O'CONNOR 
EHY 


OTH 
MRscA BON POULLIOTT 
MARY M TIN ri 
THOMAS STEARNS 
MRS. LOESCH 


JAMES LEE 

ANN ree ele 
WILLIAM R ae 
ROBER 


TB 
CHARLES D. ONES 





AY their souls and the 
souls of all the faith- 
through the 
mercy of God rest in peace. 


ful departed 


Amen. 







































Who Will Die Tonight?— 


"Trousanps: Who they shall be, no one knows. 
I, myself, may be among them. From my heart I pray God that when the summons comes, no 
matter when or where, I may be ready to give an account of my stewardship. Before I die I 
must settle my affairs. The things that concern my soul are of chief importance and must come 
first. I have today in which to get ready. Tomorrow may be too late. 


Besides my spiritual affairs I must look after my worldly affairs. Have I made my will? What do 
I wish to become of my property? Even though I have very little to leave, I should give some of it 
to God’s service. 


LEGAL FORM FOR DRAWING UP YOUR WILL 


I hereby give and bequeath to PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INCORPORATED, a Society existing 
under the laws of the State of New Jersey, the sum of 


DOSS SHARES OKO CEHE SSSA RDHOCSCHCKKR OT OM 6044S 6% 


ee ene oe ) for the purpose of the Society as specified in the Act of Incorporation. And I 
hereby direct my executor to pay said sum to the Treasurer of PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INCOR- 
PORATED, taking his receipt therefor within.................... months 
after my demise. 
In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand this............... day of 
a empoRn RAT , 19 
Dina 2 oo on anu aca ee eek se SNE cs bv dines bua Ve bee 
I eae ea sinig eat Sic hndin EERE PT Tey 




















Painless Giving o ¢ @ 


4) GOOD THING to have in the house is a Mite Box or a Dime Bank. 


| They are convenient receptacles for your loose change. What you put 





sex) into them you will probably not miss. This is a sort of painless giving. 
If you do miss it, so much the better for the cause for which you make the 
sacrifice. Self-sacrifice money has a double value; it has a certain buying power 
and it surely carries a blessing. Which do you want—the Box or the Bank? 
You may have both, if you wish. 


Address: PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INC., Tue Sicn, Union City, N. J. 








Just drop us a line asking for a Box or a Bank. It will be sent you by return mail! 


Please write or print Name and Address very plain. 











































MISSION 
NEEDS 


STUDENT 
BURSES 


YOUR 
LAST WILL 


FOR CHRIST’S CAUSE: 
3 SUGGESTIONS 


Readers of THE SIGN, particularly of our mission department, 

cannot but be aware of the many and pressing needs of our 

missionary Fathers and Sisters in China. Their personal wants 
are few and simple. Were they seeking their own ease and comfort 
they would not abandon the luxuries of America for the hardships of 
China. They require a great deal of money for the building and 
maintenance of chapels, schools, orphanages, dispensaries, homes 
for the aged and crippled. They are dependent for this money upon 
the generosity of their American friends and benefactors. They do 
not look for large donations, but are counting on the consistent giving 
of small amounts. Please remember that they are grateful for pennies 
as well as dollars. 


Not only do we need money for our missionaries already in the 

field; we also need funds for the education and support of young 

men studying for the holy priesthood. God is blessing our 
Order with an abundance of splendid vocations. Some of these aspir- 
ants pay full tuition, others pay part, but others are too poor to pay 
anything. No worthy aspirant, however, will be rejected simply be- 
cause of his poverty. About $300 per year is required for the support 
of a student. To provide means for poor students we are appealing 
for student burses. A burse is $5,000, the interest on which will sup- 
port and educate a poor student in perpetuity. Can a better cause than 
that of bringing worthy young men into the priesthood of Christ 
appeal to the sympathy and generosity of a convinced Catholic? If 
you cannot give an entire burse, your contribution, however small, 
will aid in the starting or completing of a burse. 


It has been well said that it is a poor Will which does not name 

Our Lord Jesus Christ among its beneficiaries. No Catholic 

should ever forget that whatever he has he owes to God 
Almighty. To give His Cause some of it is doing Him no compliment 
whatever. He owns us and everything we have. May we suggest this 
special provision to be embodied in your last Will: 


I hereby give and bequeath to Passionist Missions, Inc., a corporation 
organized and existing under the laws of the State of New Jersey, the sum of 
Choe eeweeteseneeeeeeconseenes {$ } Dollars, and I further 
direct that any and all taxes that may be levied upon this bequest be fully 
paid out of the residue of my estate. 


The above clause incorporated in your last Will and Testament will enable the Passionist 
Missions properly and legally to receive whatever bequest you may care to make for 
their benefit, and your generosity will be kept in spiritual remembrance. 


YOUR COOPERATION SOLICITED! 


Address: PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INC., UNION CITY, N. J. 








Where Put Your Money? 


GET A 
LIFE INCOME to 


What is an Annuity Bond? 


An Annuity Bond is a contract 
between Passionist Missions, Inc., 
and the holder of the Bond, who 
is called an Annuitant. 


Will you hoard or 
in? spend it? 


What does this Contract consist 


The Annuitant makes an outright 
gift to Passionist Missions, Inc., 
and Passionist Missions, Inc., 
binds itself to pay a specified sum 
of money to the Annuitant as long 
is the Annuitant lives. 


What is the amount paid to the An- 
nuitant? 


[The sum ranges from six to nine 
per cent interest on the amount of the gift given. 


What determines the rate of interest? 
The age of the Annuitant. 


When do payments on a Bond begin? 


Interest is reckoned from day the Annuitant’s money 
is received. First payment is made six months later 
and thereafter payments are made semi-annually. 


When do payments cease? 
On the death of the Annuitant. 


If Bond is lost, do payments cease? 


By no means. Payments are made regularly and 
promptly as long as the Annuitant lives. 


What is the price of Annuity Bonds? 
Five Hundred Dollars and upwards. 


Are Liberty Bonds accepted? 


Liberty Bonds, at their market value, are received in 
payment for Annuity Bonds, but not real estate or 
mortgages. 


You can’t take it 
with you! 


Give it away or 
make a Will? 


Why not buy Life 
Annuities? 


HELP CHRIST’S 
CAUSE 


Can Annuity Bonds be sold by An- 
nuitants? 


No. An Annuity Bond has no 
market value. 


How can I get an Annuity Bond? 
Send to Passionist Missions, Inc., 
Union City, N. J., the sum you 
wish to give; also send full name, 
with date and year of birth. 


What is Passionist Missions, Inc.? 


It is a duly authorized Catholic 
Missionary Society incorporated 
under the laws of the State of 
New Jersey. 


What are its purposes? 


Its purposes, for which it uses 
the gifts of Annuitants, are the education of youn 
men for the priesthood, and the spread of the Fait 
through home and foreign missions. 


What advantages have Annuity Bonds? 


1. PerMANENCE: An Annuity Bond never requires 
reinvestment. 


2. ABuNDANT YieEtp: The rate of interest is the highest 
consistent with absolute safety. 


3. Security: Annuity Bonds are secured by the moral 
as well as financial backing of the Passionist Order. 


4. FreEpoM FRoM Worry: Annuitants are relieved 
from the care of property in their old age; are saved 
from the temptation to invest their savings unwisely; 
and have the ease of mind obtained by the banishment 
of anxiety. 


5. Economy: There are no commissions, lawyers’ 
fees or waste in legal contests. 


6. Steapy Income: The income from Annuity Bonds 
does not decline. 


7. CONTRIBUTION TO THE Cause oF Curist: An Annuity 
Bond makes the Annuitant an active sharer in the 
missionary work of the Passionist Fathers in buildin 
up the Kingdom of Christ at home and abroad, oa 
a perpetual benefactor of the Passionist Order, par- 
ticipating in many rich spiritual blessings. 


For Further Information Write to 


PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INC., Care of The Sign, UNION CITY, NEW JERSEY 





